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THE BRITISH ARMY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GREATER BRITAIN.” 


PracricaAL APPROXIMATIONS TO THE IDEAL. 


TaeErE lately appeared an interesting article in the Guardian upon 
the whole of my present series of articles on the British army. The 
writer in the Guardian completely supported my military conclusions, 
but at great length, and with much vehemence of language, he 
attacked both myself and Mr. Stanhope for not putting those facts 
before the country at the right time. Mr. Stanhope is able to defend 
himself, and I have already pointed out, as regards myself, in reply 
toa similar criticism from another quarter, that it is impossible for 
every Englishman who gives even a large portion of his life to 
politics to be able to cover the whole field, and to speak with equal 
confidence, say, for example, upon local government, the condition 
of the navy, Ireland, and so forth. If, when he takes office, he can 
manage his own department without losing his interest in the Irish 
question and in foreign affairs, that is already a good deal. It is not 
every one who, like a former Whig minister, thinks himself equally 
competent to perform a surgical operation and to command the 
Channel fleet. The writer in the Guardian holds the writer of the 
present articles largely responsible for the management of the army 
during five years. Responsibility for the conduct of offices other 
than those in which a man serves is responsibility which must neces- 
sarily in many cases be unaccompanied by knowledge. Certainly 
the present writer is not at this moment competent to write for the 
instruction of his countrymen with regard to naval affairs, upon 
which subject he has been asked to write by very distinguished naval 
officers, to whom he has made this reply ; yet two or three years ago, 
although he had formed certain crude opinions upon military affairs, 
he would have been even less competent to speak upon the condition 
of the army than he is now with regard to that of the navy. I 
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can only say that I congratulate the writer in the Guardian, who is 
probably himself a soldier, upon having known for a long time those 
facts with which, by some labour, I have made myself acquainted ; but 
I cannot pretend that I knew them sufficiently well until recently to 
dare to write about them for the help of others, and I certainly must 
disclaim any such responsibility as in the writer’s opinion may attach 
to Mr. Stanhope, who, as one who has served in the War Office, is 
necessarily acquainted with those matters. The writer in the 
Guardian is as strong as I am in condemnation of Mr. Stanhope’s 

recent reduction of the artillery, but for my part I certainly was un- 
aware, even when I began to write this series of articles, of the 
extent to which that reduction as regards war strength went. | 
may give this as a specimen of the difficulty which a civilian, even 
when aided by the advice of soldiers, must necessarily find in exactly 
grasping the bearing of facts which are not clear to many officers 

themselves. I am delighted to find, both from the article in the 
Guardian of which I have been speaking, and from a later and more 
favourable one in the same paper, that my military writings, which 
were at first scouted as wildly pessimistic, are already considered to 
be composed of facts which are the “ commonplaces of every mess- 
room, of every professional journal, of every professional discussion.” 
I have my doubts, but the statement gives me hopes; for such con- 
troversies begin with denial and pass through various stages of 
scepticism, to the final ‘“‘ We knew it all the time.” At the last 
stage there is hope that, to use another popular English phrase, 
“ something will be done.” 

In my last article I sketched roughly the main lines by which 
might be obtained that irreducible minimum of efficiency already 
laid down by others—namely, the production of two army corps for 
any purpose external to the United Kingdom, such as the reinforce- 
ment of India, or a counter-stroke against an enemy, without leaving 
these islands or the colonies and coating stations defenceless. This 
ideal is very modest, and in view of tome possibilities not so satis- 
factory as I could wish. But it is not, as some of my critics have 
pretended to suppose, an afterthought; for the first article of this 
series concluded with the statement that there is a “minimum” for 
which we must be prepared, and that such a minimum had appa- 
rently been settled on the assumption that “‘ we ought to defend the 
coaling stations, to be in a position to defend ourselves in India and 
at home, and to send, if need were, two army corps abroad as an 
expeditionary force. It is then upon this basis, which I find, as it 
were, settled for me, that I shall try to build.” During my 
examination of the question it has appeared clearly that neither the 
coaling stations nor the home ports are in a condition to defend them- 
selves. A most admirable article, evidently written by a soldier, 
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appeared lately upon this point in Engineering. Not only did the 
writer fully endorse my statements with regard to Gibraltar, which 
have been confirmed by the result of a recent attempt to fire one of 
the two 100-ton guns of that fortress at long range ; but he himself 
made still stronger statements with regard to Portsmouth, which he 
undoubtedly well knows. Even our 38-ton guns, this writer points 
out, cannot be fired with their proper charges, as the carriages and 
slides provided for them would not withstand the shock of discharge. 
This highly competent writer goes on to say— 


“The superb forts which are rapidly being completed in Italy combine a 
power of offence and defence, any approach to which we look for in vain around 
our shores—those of the wealthiest nation in the world. We have nothing at 
our chief ports to compare for an instant with the 120-ton guns and magnificent 
chilled-iron armour with which the Italian naval head-quarters are being pro- 
tected. The 38-ton guns which are in our forts cannot, as we have seen, even 
be fired. 

“When we look at the plans for the defence of Plymouth recently put forth 
by a high authority, we see the usual multiplicity of detached emplacements 
and the crossing fire of numerous small and inefficient weapons which so 
delights the heart of our engineering department. But the guns used would, 
for the most part, fail to make the slightest impression against the heaviest 
armour-clads of some three or four foreign navies. If paper schemes would 
protect the country against disaster, we should be secure indeed, but paper 
forts, like the paper organization of our army, which events have often torn to 
pieces, will not save us when opposed by a strong assailant. We do not find 
Continental nations satisfied with mere schemes and proposals. They have 
had too much experience of the logic of hard facts for that. Instead of talking, 
they act, and with 120-ton guns and 6 feet of stout armour are prepared to 
make good their position. 

“The apologists for the departments will probably fall back on torpedo 
defence. If other things fail, they will protect us, they say. Surely it is 
time the torpedo was appreciated at its true merit. The fiasco at Langston 
Harbour ought to open the most unwilling eyes. 

“As matters stand at present, it cannot be gainsaid that both our chief 
naval arsenals, Portsmouth and Plymouth, are at ‘the mercy of a well-delivered 
attack by the existing fleets of foreign powers. Mine and torpedo defence 
would be futile, and the guns and forts we have would be overpowered without 
difficulty. With both these arsenals in ashes, the lesson of providing proper 
defence would perhaps be brought home to us, but at what cost? Do we rely 
on our fleet to avoid the catastrophe ? 

“Were we at war to-morrow it would be unquestionably necessary to keep 
avery considerable portion of our fleet in each of these two ports to prevent 
their reduction, as they are not now strong enough to stand alone; but to do 
this would render it impossible to blockade effectually the enemy’s ports, with- 
out which our ocean-borne commerce would immediately fall a prey to hostile 
cruisers, and even privateers. The action of our fleet would, in fact, be crippled 
by our neglect of proper defences for our two chief bases of operation. 

“The urgent need of the moment is to furnish both Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth with forts capable of driving off the attack of the heaviest ships afloat. 
Italy, we see, has already provided such defences for her chief naval head- 
quarters, and it is time we set about doing the same.” 


We now find that the truth of the statements which I have had to 
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make about Gibraltar, Portsmouth and Plymouth is admitted by 
Mr. Stanhope. 

It has also, I think, been proved that the two army corps cannot be, 
by any possibility, mobilized — for want of horses and equipment 
of various kinds; and that if they were mobilized and sent aw ay, 
the United Kingdom would be absolutely defenceless against inya- 
sion for want of field artillery, while India can only be properly 
defended if such a force as two army corps at least is available for 
the double purpose of reinforcing the Anglo-Indian army and 
delivering a counter-stroke. I understand that lately an attempt 
has been made to induce Lord Wolseley to take an appointment out 
of England, and that this attempt has been met by Lord Wolseley’s 
friends with a suggestion that the whole First Army Corps should be 
kept at Aldershot always ready for instant service, and should be 
commanded by Lord Wolseley himself. Although I am no admirer 
of the speeches in which Lord Wolseley seems to laugh at the British 
public, as, for example, when he assures them that our army is not, 
after all, so expensive as it might be, inasmuch as the United States 
spend seventeen millions sterling a year in pensions for an arm) 
of only 25,000 men, yet I have great confidence in Lord Wolseley’s 
organizing power, and can only hope that his enemies will be 
defeated and the command of the First Army Corps conferred upon 
him. I have shown how Continental powers have organized their 
enormous armies, while our “system,” though dealing with but a 
small force comparatively speaking, is one which, to say the least of 
it, has outlived its efficiency and needs a thorough reorganization. 

The principles applicable t 0 this country, as I have tried to show, 
are not those which are suitable for Continental nations. Sup- 
posing that a free hand were given here except in the one point of 
conscription, I have said that the ideal organization would include 
heads which we may tabulate as follows :— 

1. Coaling stations, fortresses and commercial ports of high rank 
to be made secure as rapidly as possible, and garrisons to be com- 
pleted, with large resort to local levies in the colonies; commercial 
ports to be commanded by well-trained regular officers. 

2. A Foreign-service Army for India and the care of India’s 
communications except the Mediterranean fortresses. Recruiting to 
be for eight, ten, or twelve years at least. 

3. A Home Army, based upon short service and large reserves. 

tecruiting to be for three years with the colours, except in the 
comparatively few cases of men who wish to extend their time 
whether as non-commissioned officers or not. The reserve men on 
quitting the colours to be so affiliated to either the militia or 
volunteers that they shall not forget their military training. 

4. The two armies named above to be separate in organization and 
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details of service, but to be united by equally general duties in case 
of war, and free exchange of individual positions during peace. 

5. Frank acceptance of the principle that in any great struggle 
which may come upon the country we shall have to form and officer 
levies, and perhaps even officer existing armies of certain minor 
states in the East. Acceptance therefore of the necessity for keeping 
up in peace a corps of officers larger than is required for the ordinary 
peace purposes common to all armies. 

6. Formation of an organized and prepared army for the defence of 
the United Kingdom, sufficient for its work supposing the two army 
corps to be abroad. Creation of a considerable field artillery for 
home defence. 

7. The militia to be made available for war purposes anywhere, 
though only a home force in peace, and the volunteers to be made a 
force liable to be called out for home service, in whole or in part, so 
soon as the second corps is ordered abroad. Both the militia and 
the volunteers to be organized throughout and properly equipped, 
partly (in the case of the militia) asa real reserve for the regular army 
in war; partly as garrisons of fortresses ; and partly as a field army. 

8. The whole scheme to be based as much as possible on the 
principle of localization and a decentralized administration. Under 
this head it may be pointed out that considerable savings would, 
admittedly, occur by localization of the foreign-service army, while 
short service for the bulk of the home army would either give 
a saving in money or an increase in war strength for the same 
cost, both being economical though from different points of view. 
The savings obtained by these means should be applied to creating 
real military efficiency among the so-called reserve forces—the militia 
and volunteers. 

9. The creation of a thoroughly good Staff Department, a point not 
named in my last article, though clearly enough foreshadowed by 
me on a former occasion. This staff would deal with home organiza- 

tion as well as carry out that meagre programme which, to every- 
body’s surprise, has been assigned to the Intelligence Division in the 
reorganization scheme of the War Office. I am, however, well 
aware of the practical difficulties surrounding this question, and 
should consider that everything necessary had been secured if we 
could only hope that the same men would continue to hold office in 
the Military Department, or that their successors would be of similar 
ideas and calibre. Among the duties of such a Stuff Department 
should be, I think, the keeping up the drill-books of the army and its 
system of tactics to the most modern standard, and I rejoice to hear 
that some victories have lately been achieved in this field of labour. 
The infantry field exercise, which is, I am told, by far the worst in 
Europe, is to be revised on certain lines lately explained by Lord 
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Wolseley. I only hope that there will not be too much diplomatic 
compromise, and that the book will be brought into harmony with 
itself and with the principles which are believed in wherever war 
is known. 

10. Finally, while recognizing that any kind of forced service, 
whether known as conscription or general liability, is impossible in 
this country, because of certain modes of thought which prevail, 
I desire to see established a recognition of the principle that al] 
able-bodied men owe in the last resort some sort of service to their 
country, and that this duty is not sufficiently fulfilled by the grudg- 
ing and grumbling payment of their taxes. 

Much is done for Great Britain by the volunteers, and it seems 
possible that their value will be at last appreciated, and that this 
cheap form of home defence will be made a real working organiza- 
tion. At present the volunteer force still, 1 fear, consists of a 
number of men armed with rifles, but utterly wanting in organiza- 
tion for war. An attempt is to be made to create a transport service 
for them, and tentative steps have been taken in that direction. 
But, whatever be the means employed, they must all learn to shoot 
at least up to a fair average, and steps must be taken to correct the 
proportion of the arms, so that artillery may be where it is wanted, 
and engineers where torpedo defence will be required or works have 
to be thrown up in war; for instance, London should have an 
apparently excessive number of engineers. If we are to accept the 
volunteer principle as the basis of all the forces, may not the exist- 
ing corps do more than at present, and make it clear to us what 
they will be prepared to do in case of war? Are there no reserves 
to the volunteers—men who could be borne on the lists in peace as 
willing to turn out in case of serious war, and take the places of 
such as are detained by any public or domestic necessity ? It is 
hardly probable that corps composed of workmen in the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich could be spared, and there are many cases 
where the volunteers are the sole supporters of families or widowed 
mothers. No nation takes such men by conscription, except when 
all others have failed and the enemy is atthe gate. Many such, 
however willing, could not turn out, but their places would probably 
be taken by others who had passed through the force already. 
These would be the volunteer reserves, and it would seem well for 
every commanding officer of a volunteer corps to have a list of men 
who could be called up. 

I have already spoken of the desirability of forming in the home 
regular army organizations on similar principles to those of the Con- 
tinental one-year volunteer system, with the same intention as the 
Prussians had in view when they invented it, namely, the supply of 
officers to the reserve forces. We have a plethora of fairly educated 
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young men of the middle classes who would make excellent soldiers 
if we could but get rid of the tradition that all private soldiers, 
though by no means all officers, must of necessity be herded together 
at night like sheep in a pen. Food and clothing to begin with, with 
prospects at least as good as those of many city clerks, would attract 
many such youths to the army, and one of the greatest benefits which 
the volunteers have conferred on the country has been the proof which 
they have given that large bodies of armed and’ disciplined men can 
exist in our midst without the slightest danger to the liberty of the 
country or the daily comfort of respectable people. Many of the 
young men of whom I speak are already idle, and living on the toil of 
the rest of the population, or we lose them altogether by emigration ; 
with proper encouragement they would come into the army and 
form a splendid corps, while saving the country a vast sum required 
for barrack accommodation. They might even possibly help to create 
that field artillery for home defence, for which I am now about to 
unfold a plan. 

In a book which I find quoted with little less than enthusiasm by 
artillery officers, I discover amid much that is interesting and im- 
portant two special requisites which are insisted upon again and 
again as absolutely necessary for field artillery if it is to be of any 
use in war. The expression “of any use” is not at all too strong, 
because Prince Kraft of Hohenlohe shows how great a part artillery 
will play in future battles, and what a hopeless task it will be for an 
inferior artillery to make head against one which is thoroughly effi- 
cient. He goes even further, and seems to foresee that, in future 
wars, a general who finds his army overmatched in the early artillery 
combat will draw off his whole force rather than continue an engage- 
ment in which so great an advantage has already been snatched by 
the enemy. The two special requisites are—First, that the field 
artillery should be able to march both fast and far, for which purpose 
the officers and drivers must be first-rate horse masters and constantly 
trained to long and rapid marches; second, that, when the artillery 
has arrived on the field of action, the shooting should be as good as 
possible. Without the former qualification the guns cannot be in 
the front when wanted, especially in the early battles of the cam- 
paign ; without the latter they will be useless when they arrive. Here 
are two very distinct qualifications. To fulfil the first we need a body 
of men well trained to the care of horses and harness; inured to all 
the fatigues of grooming, riding, and driving ; skilled also in getting 
the greatest amount of work out of their cattle. Since the days of 
posting disappeared there has been no such class of men in this 
country, for drivers of artillery are neither more nor less than mili- 
tary postillions. It is, therefore, evident that such drivers will have 
to be created artificially. In other words they must be trained 
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regular soldiers. Under no other conditions can I conceive of any 
body of men being formed capable of undertaking with success such 
skilled and laborious duties, entirely different from any which pre- 
yail in civil life. At the same time there will be required a body of 
skilled gunners, and it must be acknowledged that the volunteers 
have displayed considerable capacity in this direction. Indeed I am 
not at all sure that the intelligence and education of the force do 
not place the volunteers in a position more favourable for acquiring 
skill in gunnery than that occupied by gunners of the regular army. 
By common report their practice at Shoeburyness is often extremely 
good, and the scheme proposed for entrusting to their care guns of 
position for defensive purposes shows that the authorities have con- 
fidence in their power as gunners. It is in accordance with common 
sense and experience to decide that—while the volunteers cannot 
become good drivers, because the habit of the care of horses and that 
hardness of skin and of limbs which long and fast riding requires, 
are not acquired in the practice of the civil duties of ordinary citizens 
—dgunnery, and even the care of guns, can be acquired or practised 
in leisure hours, provided that there is no attempt to trouble the men 
with much foot or rifle drill. 

My plan for forming batteries capable of taking the field for home 
defence would be to provide the requisite number of field guns, not 
by any means of obsolete patterns, and to have them always in 
readiness, completely equipped in every way; to have indeed the 
full equipment of a battery wherever the unit of a battery is sup- 
posed to be present, including ammunition, harness, and so on; to 
keep up a comparatively small number of horses, with a staff of 
good trained drivers belonging to the regular army, but not neces- 
sarily living in barracks; and to have volunteers for gunners, 
and put the whole organization in charge of regular officers sup- 
plemented by as many volunteer officers as could be found able to 
comply with the conditions required for efficiency. Such an organ- 
ization as I have sketched would, of necessity, be completely 
localized. The drivers should as far as possible be recruited in the 
neighbourhood, and when passing into the reserve they would pro- 
bably find situations as grooms, ostlers, coachmen, or in any employ- 
ment for which their thorough training in the care of horses would 
have qualified them; they would consequently be at hand when 
wanted for mobilization. The extra horses required for bringing the 
batteries to war strength would be known and registered, and might 
in many cases receive a small amount of training at whatever time 
and season their owners could best spare them, a small sum paid for 
registration being so adjusted as to cover also their use sometimes 
during peace. ‘The officers would know their reserve men and 
horses, and would help the drivers to find situations when passing 
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into the reserve. By such means might be formed local batteries 
very fairly trained and always ready for mobilization. <A strong 
feeling of attachment would probably spring up between the people 
of the neighbourhood, the regulars, and the volunteers, and the 
reproach which now falls upon us of having absolutely no field 
artillery for home defence in case of the absence of the small regular 
movable army, would disappear. No one can doubt that the organ- 
ization would be extremely economical, for we have to remember 
that the volunteers exist already, only without any sensible or prac- 
tical organization for war purposes ; and even a considerable propor- 
tion of the drivers would be reserve men employed on the kind of 
work which would keep them fit to take up their old duties. Under 
such conditions it seems even probable that the reserve men might 
occasionally, without annoyance to their employers, spend a few 
hours in practising those marches which Prince Kraft of Hohenlohe 
finds so important. 

Such mixed batteries as I have here proposed might absorb a fair 
proportion of the young men who find it so difficult now to obtain 
suitable employment. Who does not know cases of fairly educated 
youths who, after hanging for a time on their parents’ hands, are 
finally shipped off to the colonies or the Far West of the United 
States, where they relinquish all idea of being served, and perform 
for themselves all the duties of cooks, housemaids, and grooms? 
Give them the chance of doing the same work at home, under cir- 
cumstances which will cause them to be respected, and allow them 
some of that liberty so dear to British youth, and difficulties will be 
met which at the present time weigh heavily on the minds of 
parents, sons, and the military authorities alike. The practical 
way of arranging this matter would be to dispense in such cases 
with all the apparatus which now encircles the soldier from his 
enlistment to his leaving the service; to have no allowances, no 
stoppages, no barracks, nor barrack damages, but simply to give the 
young gentleman recruit the sum to start with which will buy him 
his necessaries, and then so much weekly pay as may be enough to 
cover his legitimate expenses as a soldier, including all renewal of 
his uniform and equipment. Can any one doubt that we should 
find among such recruits as these the most admirable artillery 
drivers, cavalry troopers, or mounted infantry that the world has 
ever produced? <A large proportion of them might ultimately 
become non-commissioned, and a few commissioned, officers. The 
gates of promotion should be opened to them, and if they could not 
exactly hope to emulate the deeds or enjoy the reckless life of Athos, 
Porthos, Aramis, or d’Artagnan, each one of them might flatter 
himself that with ability, energy, and good fortune, he might attain 
to the position of a British general. For on the principle of free 
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exchange, which I advocate for the whole service, there would be 
nothing to prevent a man joining in the most interesting and 
important campaigns and winning his spurs in battle. Some of 
these youths would go into the regular active service, others would 
form a part of a strictly home defence organization, but all should 
have the power of changing their service at pleasure and at their 
own expense, provided that their movement inflicted no pecuniary 
loss, or loss of efficiency, on the country. The chief point is, since 
we cannot have conscription in any form, to accept frankly and 
develop industriously the principle of voluntary service so as to 
meet the various conditions and habits of the country, taking care 
that we get fish of all kinds into the military net. 

I am aware that any proposals of this kind will meet with opposi- 
tion from the representatives of those men of the past who believe 
in no warlike efficiency except that of regular troops enlisted for 
long service, who mocked at the volunteer organization, and saw 
nothing but danger and weakness in training a large popular force 
to the use of arms, To such objectors I would reply that during all 
the many years of trial under past systems, no organized defensive 
army has been constructed, nor is there a man in England who is 
satisfied with things as they exist. They might as well cry for the 
moon as for conscription during peace, and, though that form of 
enlistment is still legal for militia, no government has dared to put 
it in force, even at the time when, during the Crimean war, recruits 
were difficult to obtain, while there were no reserves, and we fell 
back on the wretched alternative of enlisting the sweepings of the 
Continent. We have always been hesitating between two opinions, 
and my proposal is that we should make up our mind, throw away 
all hankering after conscription, and, trusting frankly to the volun- 
teer principle, build up in our midst an army for defensive purposes, 
taking care that the conditions are attractive and the organization 
complete. Military service is attractive in itself, but carries with 
it, except in the case of the volunteers, too much restriction of 
liberty, the one enjoyment which our countrymen will not forego, 
or which, if they are forced to abandon it, they relinquish with pain 
and irritation. On all sides it is recognized that the volunteers 
have improved immensely and are improving, but that some of the 
duties necessary in an organized army are beyond their power. The 
daily care of horses is one of them, and without such daily care, and 
practice in riding and driving, no field artillery can pretend to be 
efficient. It is nonsense to call an equipment of heavy guns, about 
as mobile as Pickford’s vans, field artillery in the modern sense ; 
and I hold that the issue of such guns to the volunteers is only one 
of those wretched compromises which no man believes in his heart 
to be satisfactory in any respect, unless, indeed, he hopes that dust 
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may thereby be thrown in the eyes of his countrymen and true 
efficiency postponed. That field artillery is necessary for every 
army is one of those propositions which are nowhere denied by 
competent soldiers. I have suggested means for creating it as 
cheaply as seems possible. It will not be enough for critics to pick 
holes in any small details of my scheme. If they will not have my 
plan, let them suggest a better which commends itself to the 
country, and I shall be ready to support it to the best of my ability. 
Only let us have no fears of any plan because it is new, or because 
it shows too much confidence in the people. 

The first step to be taken should even now be to save the field 
batteries which Mr. Stanhope’s arrangements made last year have 
condemned to extinction as fighting units on the mobilization of the 
two army corps. This can be done easily and cheaply by creating 
the cadres of the ammunition columns which will be required in 
war, and arranging for their mobilization by means of reserve men 
and registered horses. The country should understand clearly that 
fourteen field batteries are now kept up in peace, with the whole 
apparatus of guns, trained gunners, and so on, but are intended in 
case of mobilization to drop their guns altogether and take up a 
number of carriages for ammunition, with which to supply fighting 
batteries and infantry when the army is placed in the field. Thus 
on mobilization of the two army corps, we should at once reduce our 
nominal fighting strength of artillery by eighty-four guns which we 
are supposed to have in peace. Those eighty-four guns would be re- 
stored to the fighting strength by creating the cadres of fourteen am- 
munition columns and arranging for their mobilization in war. The 
organization would be very cheap, especially if we resorted to the 
means I have proposed of creating a force which would need little 
in the way of barracks, stables, and the like. The plan which is 
now in existence, namely that of keeping up batteries in peace which 
will not be batteries in war, is on the contrary the least economical 
scheme which could be imagined, and is precisely that which the 
War Office might adopt if its clerks were to set themselves the 
task of providing ammunition columns on the most expensive plan 
they could possibly devise. 

The next step to be taken, which should indeed be simultaneous 
with that just named, would be to determine how we actually stand 
as to troops available for various purposes in the event of a great 
war. At present we take things very much too easily. If one asks 
a volunteer officer or a soldier what service he would be prepared to 
give in time of a great trial, he will say that the point is one for 
the Government to determine. That means that the Government 
would have to determine the point at the moment when the services 
of the volunteers were required, not before. But, as I have tried to 
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show, there can be no definite organization for war unless we know 
long beforehand exactly what troops are available for many different 
needful purposes. The case is the same with regard to the militia, 
and it is most important to have it settled as soon as_ possible 
whether the militia are or are not to be considered liable to be sent 
out of the country for any reserve purposes if occasion require. 
With regard to the volunteers it has to be ascertained whether we 
must wait for an actual threat of invasion before they will be ready 
to give service at home, or whether we may count upon them to 
take up the various duties which would have to be relinquished by 
the regular army if it were sent to deliver the counter-stroke which 
all strategists consider to be absolutely necessary. I am well aware 
that for political reasons no party likes to stir these questions, or to 
try to get them settled in a definite manner, But it is time that 
party politics should be put aside on questions relating to the 
national defence. No doubt some opposition would be raised in 
Parliament to any scheme whatever that might be devised, but the 
heads of the two parties might agree upon a definite programme on 
these questions, after which the criticisms of individuals would have 
little power for evil. So far as the criticisms were wise they would 
carry weight, and this is as it ought be; but all those who are, like 
myself, anxious as to the coming dangers which threaten the 
British Empire will agree with me in thinking that party strife 
might be put aside, and that no Opposition should attack, as an 
organized body, the estimates of the Government in power provided 
that they were really based upon the idea of setting the whole 
national military system in thorough working order. As a matter 
of fact there is never a party division upon army estimates, even as 
things stand. It will probably be found that the great bulk of the 
militia and volunteers would fall in with a large scheme, but, if not, 
the places of those who objected would probably be taken by other 
men who would be attracted rather than repelled by the idea that 
they were going to be real soldiers, completely relied upon for duty, 
and therefore of more importance, and more considered by their 
country, than before. 

Supposing the whole of the so-called reserve forces brought into 
agreement with a system in which the militia would become, if 
required, a foreign reserve for the regular army, and the volunteers 
a true home reserve in case of a great war, it would be necessary to 
organize them in accordance with the new principles. Probably the 
most important of all points with regard to both the militia and the 
volunteers is to look thoroughly to the way in which they are 
officered. I have indicated more than once the difficulties which 
underlie this question, but it seems to me probable that if we raise 
the status of the so-called reserve forces, so that they become in the 
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minds of their countrymen equally available for war with the regular 
troops, though in different positions, a great attraction will be 
offered to young men to become officers. All students of war will 
agree in one proposition, namely, that the less drilled and disciplined 
troops are, the more necessary it is that the officers should be of first- 
rate quality. The militia and volunteers, if commanded, both in 
large and in small bodies, by thoroughly trained officers, would 
make admirable troops, much better than those which Wellington 
had with him in Portugal until they had become veterans under his 
hand. In fact this question of officers lies at the root of our whole 
system existing or in prospect. There will no doubt be a great 
many criticisms against my proposal to have in peace time a large 
excess of officers, but it will be found that the criticisms are chiefly 
based on the novelty of the proposal. There has been a prejudice 
in the country against the officer class, and the objection was really 
valid so long as the British officer was a comparatively idle and ill- 
taught person who, dressed in fine clothes, regarded himself 
superior to the merchant or professional man ; but the time for idle- 
ness and incapacity has passed away. Such officers as I have de- 
scribed no longer, I hope, exist, or exist only in small numbers. 
Military education is not all that it ought to be, but, nevertheless, 
the officers of the present day are men whose brains have been culti- 
vated, and whose inte Hectual qualifications are very different from 


those which were required in time past. The st: andard of education 
has been greatly raised, and, with it, the amount of personal work 
which is required from officers. I would raise the educational 


standard still higher and increase the amount of work demanded, 
and take care to give every officer a definite responsibility and 
definite labours in time of peace. Prince Bismarck, as we know, 
lately claimed an immense advantage for Germany in respect of the 
number of qualified officers which she possessed ; and we shall find 
as time goes on that the strength of a nation will be estimated 
rather by this than by the number of men who exist under the 
colours in time of peace or even the number of the reserves. If the 
modern style of war demands more individual intelligence in the 
soldier, it removes the necessity of much of that close accuracy in 
drill which cost so much time and labour in the past. Lord Wolseley 
was able to announce the other day that there are to be sweeping 
changes in the infantry field exercise, that many of the old, stiff, 
obsolete manwuvres will be got rid of, and the drill for the soldiers 
greatly simplified. All this makes it easier to train soldiers in a 
short time, and very little more knowledge than at present exists 
among the militia and volunteers will make them first-rate troops 
provided that they be commanded by thoroughly good officers. I 
need not return to the question of how these officers are to be pro- 
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duced and trained, as it was discussed by me in my last article. My 
present point is that the provision of a considerable number of officers 
in excess of the existing strength is one of the first measures that 
should attract the attention of any reforming minister. 

We now come to the question of localization and decentralization 
Taking it for granted that the principle of a double organization is 
accepted, with a long-service army for India and a short-service 
army for home purposes, it will be evident that the home army 
should be brought as far as possible into a harmonious organization 
with the “reserve forces,” that is to say the militia and the volunteers, 
Short service would provide a large number of first-class reserve 
men, who would undergo a fair amount of training annually either 
with the militia or the volunteers: but cannot we set down thé 
regular regiments in the midst of their reserve men, and, by keeping 
them close to the county militia, bind up the reserve men, and the 
regular army, and the militia into a solid whole, which would be 
available for foreign service and produce a much larger army in case 
of necessity than we have ever had in the field? No theory must be 
ridden to death, and I am perfectly ready to admit that in the 
present condition of Ireland it would be impossible to recruit purely 
Irish regiments and leave them in their native districts brigaded 
with local militia. All will allow that there are no better 
soldiers than the Irish for active service, and none less liable to 
mutiny and insubordination in the field; but until Ireland can be 
pacified there remains the very great difficulty that it has to be gar- 
risoned chiefly by soldiers from other parts of the United Kingdom. 
We may hope that a time may come when Ireland will be pacified, 
but, in the meantime, we have to face the fact that true localization 
must be disturbed by the necessity for keeping some of the regiments 
in Ireland. This would not, however, matter very much if a regiment 
had its head-quarters and its recruiting centre definitely in a parti- 
cular district; and if it always returned to that district when not 
necessarily elsewhere employed, the main requisites of localization 
would be fulfilled. For instance, supposing that a regiment belongs 
to one of the ridings of Yorkshire, as matters now stand it is much 
more likely to be in any other county in England than in that riding 
of Yorkshire, and it is also liable to be sent to Ireland. I see no 
objection to such a regiment being either sent to Ireland in time of 
peace or sent to the camps of instruction which ought to be created 
in England and Ireland. The really important point is that it 
should belong to a particular district, and draw its recruits from that 
district as far as possible, that the stationing it anywhere else should 
be considered as a case of temporary detachment, so that it should 
count upon always returning, when the service was completed, 
to its own home. It is sometimes said that we cannot localize 
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regiments in the midst of their recruiting districts, because we obtain 
the great bulk of the recruits from certain centres of population, 
and we cannot keep all the troops there ; but, as a matter of fact, we 
have never tried the principle of local recruiting by a regiment 
which remains in its locality. For some deep hidden reason the 
most powerful military authorities have opposed any such system 
with extraordinary pertinacity. ‘To see the difficulties which have 
been made one might really suppose that the United Kingdom was 
in a perpetual condition of simmering revolt against authority and 
good government, so that counties and districts required to be kept 
down by alien troops. I need hardly say that such a supposition is 
absurd, but it has apparently to a large extent acted upon the imagi- 
nation of certain political circles which always consider the people of 
England as in a condition resembling that of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Perhaps no politician would like to admit this idea in Parliament or 
in any way before the country, but it really has existed and created 
one of the greatest difficulties of military reformers: indeed it was 
one of the stumbling-blocks of Lord Cardwell’s scheme. If both 
political parties would unite to face these questions, and agree to do 
their best not to quarrel over them, it is probable that this extra- 
ordinary chimera would vanish. It is the one real difficulty which 
stands in the way of localization. 

The second, but very minor difficulty, is the unsuitability of the 
present military districts, which were devised a very long time ago, 
and have never been adapted to modern needs. I hardly like to go 
too much into detail because my chief object is to establish certain 
principles, and my opponents will be only too ready to turn the 
argument aside to questions of detail if they can. Still something 
may be said upon this particular point of detail. The country gene- 
rally takes so little interest in the question that few men now 
remember how often and how strongly defence commissions and other 
consultative bodies have recommended that the South of England 
should not contain, as it does now, the sole centre of our system of 
military instruction, preparation, and supply for war. The defence 
commission which recommended in Lord Palmerston’s time the 
creation of fortresses for the defence of the principal dockyards, 
recommended also that we should not put all our eggs into one basket, 
but that a second arsenal should be established somewhere in the 
north ; and over and over again it has been decided that a second 
camp of exercise similar to that at Aldershot should be provided, 
probably on the Yorkshire moors. Not only has this been left 
undone, but Governments desirous of making petty savings at the 
expense of the army have actually sold or let portions here and there 
of the Government land near Aldershot, so that when it was desired 
to establish artillery ranges near the camp, it was found impossible 
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on account of the proprietary rights exercised by scattered cottagers. I cé 
would propose that the scheme so often recommended be carried out, C 
and that what may be called a second military centre be created in e 
the north, so that we should have a second camp of exercise and a “ 
second arsenal to fall back upon in case any serious disaster happened n 
to Woolwich. Such a second centre would naturally become the 0 
head-quarters of the second army corps which is being constructed. ¢ 
{ understand that it has been already decided that, if two army corps a 
had to be sent out of the country, the first would embark from certain n 
ports, and the second from the same ports after the first had gone. h 
It is therefore evident that there would be no harm in having the r 
head-quarters of the second corps at some distance from the south, 


and for all other purposes the separation of the two corps and the 
decentralization which might result therefrom would be blessings. 
Thus the first army corps should have its head-quarters in the 
south, and better at Aldershot than in London. It would have its 
camp of exercise at Aldershot, where every regiment ought to spend 
a portion of each year, and there would be no necessity for the 
locking-up at Woolwich of an enormous quantity of stores, a system 
very detrimental to efficiency and rapidity of mobilization. The 
second army corps would have its head-quarters in the north, and 
have its camp of exercise—the want of which is very much felt by 
the reserve troops of the North of England and of Scotland. 
Another point of extreme importance is to make sure that all the 
requirements of an army corps for the field should always be in readi- 
ness at the various centres, and that no Government should be able, 
without the knowledge of the country, to gain credit for economy by 
cutting down the stores necessary for war purposes. If it be said that 
Governments must be responsible in the last resort, I perfectly admit 
it; but I do not admit that any particular party should be allowed to 
accept the responsibility of bringing the military condition of the 
country to the state to which it has been brought more than once in 
modern times without the knowledge of Parliament and the nation. 
I should propose that both in the north and in the south a general 
should be appointed who would be bound to report annually on the 
condition of the first and second corps for mobilization. His reports 
would naturally be forwarded to the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Secretary of State for War, and they should also be printed and laid 
before Parliament. No Government has a right to allow the country 
to be unprepared for, war, unless with the definite consent of the 
nation. No policy shuld be permitted which does not provide for 
safety and self-proteciion. It is a very great mistake to suppose 
that the readiness of the army and the fortresses for war is secured 
by placing them under a centralized administration in London. It 
is true that there are military authorities as well as civil in the 
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capital, but they aro far too close to “ popular ” Chancellors or ex- 
Chancellors of the Exchequer. If we are to place the safety of the 
country and the interests of the empire beyond all danger of so-called 
“economies”’ suddenly dictated by supposed party necessities, we 
must place the responsibility for military organization under definite 
military heads and not centralize the whole administration at the 
capital. If the two future divisions of Great Britain were formed 
and each placed under a separate military head, those two generals 
might be made absolutely responsible. We should secure that they 
had inspected within each year every detail of the troops and stores 
required for war purposes; that their whole scheme of mobilization 
was in thorough working order, and that all the stores required for 
the troops under their command were complete. In view of the 
revelations which have taken place in Parliament and the press of 
late years it is impossible to deny that there have been times when 
not only were the fortresses unprovided with artillery and stores, as 
indeed they are still, but when the very stores required for troops in 
thefield did not exist, and when it was therefore ridiculous to talk 
about mobilizing any army at all. If my proposal were carried into 
execution by general consent of the two political parties in the State 
—if military officers, chosen for their ability and knowledge of war, 
were placed in charge of the two military centres, and were bound to 
report completely and publicly every year—I do not think it would be 
possible for any Government to cut down the army in matters relating 
to its vital efficiency ; but until something of that sort is done the same 
unpatriotic carelessness will certainly occur again and again. The 
exigencies of party will be allowed to prevail, and the safety of the 
country will be jeopardized, because Ministers will always comfort 
themselves with the conviction that they will somehow or other be 
able to keep the peace in their time. 

Under the generals commanding at these two centres would 
naturally fall the various local commands of brigades and divisions, 
including the reserve forces, which would then be real reserves. By 
a proper chain of responsibility each commander would be responsible 
for the details of all kinds in his own command, and there can be no 
doubt that, supposing the present fourteen field batteries to be saved 
by creating cadres for ammunition columns, with a small increase of 
regular field artillery and with the militia made available for war, 
as I have already suggested, there are plenty of materials existing, 
without any increase of numbers or special expens:s, for the creation 
of a third corps which might be used in case of »mergency, either 
abroad or at home. By decreasing the time with the colours we 
should largely increase the first-class reserve, and ‘by even a moderate 
use of the militia we should find that there are already plenty of 
troops for a third corps. Whether the organization of this third corps 
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should be taken in hand at once is a question which I have not con- 
sidered as part of the proposals in these papers. I started with the 
promise to work only up to the old scheme of two thoroughly 
efficient army corps for a counter-stroke, with a home defensive army 
besides; but in going over the details of available forces it certainly 
appears that a third corps could be formed at very little expense 
Whether this be done or not, the militia and volunteers should 
clearly be organized into brigades and divisions, and brought up 
to a condition of fitness to take the field not inferior to that of 
the regular army, but in the case of the volunteers, as they are 
to remain at home, arrangements could be made to utilize the 
resources of the country in a manner which would be impossible 
for troops proceeding abroad. I am glad to believe that efforts 
are now being made in the direction which I have indicated, 
and that we are attempting to set the volunteers on their legs as 
a military force by arrangements for horses and transport of 
various kinds, settled upon in peace and promised to be provided in 
case of war. This is entirely as it should be, but I think that there 
will be no satisfactory organization or arrangements until it is 
definitely understood that the volunteers may be called out to take 


charge of the defences of the country whenever the two army corps 


are ordered abroad, and until the militia are prepared to take the field 
also out of this country. 

Though it might have been supposed that I had given time enough 
to preparing the field before making proposals, it appears from the 
remarks of some critics that there is still a widely spread but vague 
contidence, or at least hope, that invasion is impossible, and that at 
any rate the difficulty of “ getting out again’’ would deter an enemy 
from landing even if he could. <A very able writer in the Saturday 
Review, though favouring my main contentions, was a little severe on 
what he considered an over-statement of the case. In particular he 
criticized an historical reference to the days of Napoleon and Nelson. 
I admit that it was just possible to put the interpretation which he 
did on my words about Trafalgar, and I would not have returned to 
the subject but for the importance of the main facts in their bearing 
on our present condition. My meaning was this: Napoleon, in the 
days when rapid mobilization had not been devised, assembled a large 
army at Boulogne for the invasion of England, and used the remark- 
able expression, “If I can but be master of the passage for twelve 
hours England’s life is done.”’ At that time we had in various places 
a regular white army and militia of some 300,000 men inclusive of 
India, and we had at home a volunteer force numbering about 
340,000 men. At home there were nearly 130,000 regular troops 
and 110,000 militia, besides the 340,000 volunteers. Yet Napoleon 
felt confident of success could he but land. It is very interesting to 
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recall the fact that we then” had what was considered a sure way of 
destroying the French #6tilla—namely by fireships, the old equiva- 
lent of our modern torpedo boats. The “ catamarans” were tried 
under favourable cireétmstances, with a total damage to the enemy of 
twenty-five men killed and wounded. Napoleon’s army was about 
150,000 strong, and was to embark at various places, the largest 
camp being at Boulogne. Nelson’s fleet was decoyed away to the 
West Indies, and Villeneuve returned before him in sufficient time 
to have done all that Napoleon wished, had he not been afraid of 
responsibility and especially of Nelson’s talents. When at last he 
started, he met Sir Robert Calder sixty leagues west of Cape Finis- 
terre, and there occurred an indecisive engagement, both sides 
threatening to attack next morning, but declining the contest by 
mutual consent. The writer in the Saturday Review seems to forget 
that Sir Robert Calder was tried by court-martial for this business, 
and found guilty of an error of judgment. The French officers com- 
plained equally of Villeneuve, who seems, however, to have believed 
that Nelson was already between him and the Channel. Calder had 
been obliged to raise the blockades of Rochefort and Ferrol, and 
there was nothing to hinder the French there from coming out. 
Villeneuve could have joined these squadrons and broken the blockade 
of Brest, and then, by engaging the Channel fleet, have given Napo- 
leon the freedom he desired. He feared to meet Nelson, though 
that great admiral was then far behind. Instead of obeying the 
Emperor, Villeneuve sailed for Cadiz, and Napoleon, seeing that the 
favourable combination brought about by his ability had failed 
through Villeneuve’s weakness, exclaimed, “ What a navy! What 
a sacrifice for nothing! . What an admiral! All hope is gone. 
Sit down and write.” The instructions for the famous march to 
Ulm were written, but it has always been held that except for the 
battle of Trafalgar, which occurred about the time that Mack was 
forced to capitulate, Napoleon would have tried another plan for the 
invasion of England. Great as our superiority was then at sea, the 
escape was undoubtedly a narrow one. 

In these days invasion would be a much: less difficult operation 
than in the time of Napoleon or at any previous epochs. To begin 
with, it would not be necessary to assemble a large flotilla at any one 
spot for the transport of the troops, because steam ships are not at 
the mercy of the winds and tides. Portions of an army embarked 
at Havre or Brest, for instance, would be as certain to arrive at the 
right spot and at the hour indicated as if they were steaming across 
the Channel from Calais to Dover. The result is that an army can 
move by sea with at least as much accuracy in calculation of time 
and space as if it were marching on land, while its rapidity of motion 
may be considered as fully ten times as great. If the distance to be 
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traversed is very great the proportional advantage to sea transport 
increases. Therefore a fleet, whether of transports or ships of war, 
or both, can scatter to places hundreds of miles apart, and concentrate 
with almost absolute certainty at a given time and place. When once 
arrived there, it might disembark troops and land them with great 
rapidity by using steam launches to tow the boats, both launches and 
boats being easily carried by the large steamers of these days. Or it 
might make a demonstration at one spot, and after all measures had 


been taken by the defenders to meet an attack in that direction, pick up 


the boats, and, moving away under cover of night, appear at another 
place, perhaps a hundred miles distant, the next morning. We all 
know what happened in 1882. One day troops were landed at 
Alexandria with the apparent intention of being followed by the 
whole expedition, The next morning the Suez Canal was in the 
hands of the invaders, and the force had already seized Ismailia. To 
gain a footing on an enemy’s coast and disembark a substantial body 
of troops there is now one of the easiest operations in war, provided 
that the defenders have not a superior naval force capable of crushing 
the invader’s fleet which would cover the operation. Or the invader 
may sail with his fleet of ships of war to meet the defender’s fleet, 
and while a battle is taking place, which, successful or not, must 
cripple the defenders, the transports with the invading army may 
concentrate at some point a hundred miles distant and make the 
descent. All this facility for concentration and disembarkation was 
wanting in the days when Napoleon proposed to invade England, 
and still more was it wanting in those earlier days when so many 
successful descents were made by various fleets on various coasts. 
The great majority of the attempts which have been made to land forces 
on enemies’ coasts during historical times have been successful, and 
the odds are now much more in favour of the invader than they used 
to be, because movement by sea is independent of wind and tide. 

I am not here asserting that Great Britain is to be invaded and 
conquered even if we are at war with a great maritime Power or 
combination of Powers. I trust that before such an occurrence is 
likely to take place we shall have put our house in order. But I do 
assert most emphatically that if any such war comes upon us while 
the great dockyards and commercial ports are unready to defend 
themselves, and while the land forces in the United Kingdom are 
unprepared for mobilization and for sustaining a campaign, the 
nation will be in such a state of anxiety that any show of preparation 
to invade made by an enemy will surely oblige the Government of 
the day to concentrate the bulk of our naval strength for home 
defence. Then will arise danger lest the great trade lines so 
necessary for food supply should be insufficiently guarded, and the 
colonies and coaling stations be left to their own defensive resources. 
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In such a case what becomes of the theory that Gibraltar, Malta, and 
a host of other places may rely on the assistance of the fleet ? and 
what possibility is there that we could deliver a counter-stroke, 
without the means for which we should be but a couple of islands in 
the Atlantic Ocean, instead of what we fondly estimate ourselves, an 
Imperial nation wielding a world-wide power? If this be pessimism, 
all the soldiers of the present day who have made a serious study of 
the question are pessimists, including Lord Wolseley and Sir Frederick 
Roberts. ‘To show the opinion held by the best-informed and most 
responsible soldiers upon this point, I will quote a reply made by the 
Head of the Intelligence Department, General Brackenbury, before 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s Committee on the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates :—I consider that the broad principle in the first instance 
cannot be denied, that no nation which stands purely and solely on 
the defensive, and is unable to strike a counter-blow, can ever be 
considered in a secure state of defence.” 

As regards invasion, a curious and typical instance of a mind 
opened by a little study of the question was afforded lately in the 
case of another officer. Colonel Sir Charles Nugent was for a con- 
siderable number of years one of the senior officers in the department 
of the Inspector-General of Fortifications, where he had to deal with 
the fortresses at home and abroad. He at that time more than once 
lectured on questions relating to our defences. Quite lately the 
Council of the Royal United Service Institution asked him to read a 
paper on the “ Means available, or which may be made available at a 
few weeks’ notice, for securing our Coast Line generally against 
sudden attack.” The lecture was delivered accordingly, and what 
did this officer, experienced in all the ways of fortification, and 
familiar with our defences, existing or prospective, declare >—* In 
the few weeks which have elapsed since the Council’s invitation I 
have turned it over in my mind anxiously, again and again, most 
anxiously, and the more I turn it over the less I like it. If I am 
compelled to answer directly the question what measures are to be 
taken in a short time to place our Coast Line generally in a state of 
security, I must in honesty reply, ‘It cannot be placed in security 
in a short time. In the body of the paper Sir Charles Nugent 
pointed to the same weaknesses which have been spoken of in these 
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articles, and used much stronger language than I have done with 
respect to the “infatuation and imbecility of successive Governments,’ 

and so forth ; the fact being apparently that he himself had never quite 
understood the necessities of the case till, like myself, in a time of 
comparative leisure, he began to study the question as a whole in the 
light which has lately been brought to bear upon it. Yet Sir Charles 
Nugent had been Assistant to the Inspector-General of Fortifications 
for a long period. What he calls the “ imbecility ” of Governments 
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arises simply from the fact that Governments have to deal with ques- 
tions of the day, and it is only lately that this particular question 
had been so brought before the nation as to force public attention 
concentrate itself upon our military necessities. 

Since Sir Charles Nugent read his paper at the United Servic 
Institution we have had Mr. Stanhope’s memorandum, and thy 
expurgated edition of the report of a committee assembled to examin 
the condition of our fortresses and general defences at home and 
abroad. Here then are documents published with all the authority 
of the Secretary of State for War, whose statements are fortified by 
the opinions of the best experts in the army. If there had been in 
these articles any material errors or exaggerations, they would cer- 
tainly have been pilloried by the Committee and the Secretary of 
State in their documents, or by Mr. Smith and others in their 
speeches in Parliament, in reply to Sir Walter Barttelot and thos 
who had largely quoted from my articles. But what do we find? 
Not contradictions or even modifications, but support and amplifica- 
tion of every word that I have said. The critics who have called me 
a pessimist must now try to find a stronger word still for the opinions 
of the Secretary of State for War, the Commander-in-Chief, thi 
Adjutant-General of the Forces, the Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions, and a host of other authorities, who, while differing slightly 
as to the remedies to be applied, and not concealing their belief 
that much more ought to be done, concur as to our grave danger, 
and in recommending that a sum of three millions should be spent 
on the most absolutely necessary measures of precaution. 

Taking the fortifications first, how mild are my criticisms besid 
the remarkable utterances of the Committee! ‘ The witnesses have 
been unanimous in pointing out the weakness of our present posi- 
tion and in urging the imperative necessity of strengthening and 
adding to the existing defences.” The Committee have eliminated 
“those contingences which appear to them sufficiently improbable to 
make it unnecessary to take them immediately into account.” There 
are then possible elements of danger which the Committee, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Stanhope, have agreed to ignore, lest their demands 
should seem even more pressing than they are. But enough is told 
to indicate how we stand. The defence of the maritime fortresses— 
and all our fortresses are maritime—must be both active by torpedo 
and gun-boats, and passive by forts and guns. There has been as 
yet no active defence at all provided, and we are told something, 
though admittedly not all, of the want of passive defences. I have 
said that the defences of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Malta, Gibraltar, 
and other ports are incomplete, and therefore a source of material 
danger. The Committee tell us: “It is not too much to say that 
the destruction of our great dockyard at Portsmouth—and in a less 
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degree that of Plymouth—might be decisive of the issue of a great 
war; while the defence of the Thames and the Medway is likewise of 
paramount importance, not only because in these rivers are situated 
the yards of Chatham, Sheerness, and Woolwich, but also because 
it is ‘almost universally believed that an enemy decendiian in force 
upon aguas would immediately endeavour to strike a blow at 
London.” “ After enquiring carefully into the condition of cach of 
these ports, the Committee have no hesitation in stating their con- 
viction that deficiencies exist in the defences of each of them which 
render our position dangerously insecure.” With respect to Malta 
and Gibraltar, “ Both require very considerable additions and altera- 
tions of armament.’’ At Portsmouth an enemy’s “ ironclads, carry- 
ing guns of a range of 7,000 yards and upwards, might be able, in 
spite of the fire of the guns now mounted in the sea forts, to gain a 
position from which they could effectively shell the dockyard.”” The 
ironclad forts are not, but should be, armed with heavy guns and 
made in all respects secure. ‘‘ The armament of all the forts on this 
side (the eastern) requires considerable improvement. It is also 
necessary to erect a new land battery.” When these details have 
been attended to—and the Committee recommend that the improve- 
ments be carried out with the least possible delay—when also the 
mine-fields required here and at the western entrance are prepared 
and protected by machine and quick-firing guns, “they believe that 
the imminent risk to which the dockyard at Portsmouth is at present 
subjected will be mainly averted.” So then a report, signed by the 
Secretary of State for War among others, tells the country that the 
dockyard at Portsmouth has been and is in imminent risk, and that 
even after the suggested improvements that risk will only be 
“mainly ” averted, while the same dockyard is of such vital im- 
portance that its destruction might be decisive of the issue of a great 
war. Plymouth also is “in pressing need of additional defence ;’”’ 
and of the Thames and Medway defences it is said that when certain 
works and armaments which are recommended “ have been com- 
pleted and the mine-fields are protected by the necessary quick- 
firing guns, the passage of the Thames will be practically secure 
against an enemy’s fleet,” always provided that torpedo boats be 
prepared for the necessary active defence. Harwich requires a mine- 
field with its light armament for protection; an active flotilla and 
“ some more powerful guns are urgently required to resist the passage 
of anironclad.”’ Dover remains without its strategical harbour of refuge 
which has been so often recommended, and is “ fairly defended ”’ till 
the new harbour is undertaken, which seems to mean that, though it 
has only two modern guns in the whole fortress, Dover may be 
allowed to take its chance for the present as being of little com- 
parative importance so long as the great dockyards remain “in a 
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state of imminent risk,’’ which may decide the issue of a great war. 
Halifax has works which are “out of date and contain no guns 
capable of opposing modern armaments.” As for the mercantile 
ports, ‘Beyond a small expenditure for surveys on the Tyne, and 
for submarine mining works at almost all the ports, no commence- 
ment has yet been made in these works of defence.” 

This straightforward report is quite sufficient for my purpose 
without going into any further details with respect to fortifications. 
At the commencement of these articles I was challenged to give 
proof of my general statements concerning the unready condition of 
our great fortresses. I followed these general statements by some 
of a more detailed character, yet hesitated to say all that I heard. 
The clearest and most cogent proof that it is possible to imagine has 
now been published, for the whole world to read, by Mr. Stanhope, 
and in so publishing it he has, in my opinion, done well, looking to 
the difficulty of secrecy and preparation in a parliamentary country. 
Adopting then his Committee’s report as to the points which most 
require attention, the question is, what should be done? The 
intention appears to be to begin with the mine-fields and light 
armaments, and these have been already put in progress, to be 
paid for out of annual estimates. So far, so good, and the project 
of completing the fortifications and heavy armaments is also satis- 
factory. But why spread the work over three years as is proposed ? 
We have to recollect that the total of the three millions estimated 
does not represent the whole amount required to put the fortresses, 
coaling stations, and ports in an ideal state of defence, but only the 
sum needed to do the very least that is urgently necessary in order 
to reduce to a minimum the risk of total collapse deciding the issue 
of a great war. There is, then, not an hour to be lost in providing, 
not only the mine-fields, but the works and armaments suggested 
by the Committee. It will be said, no doubt, that guns cannot be 
made in a hurry, and that works are of no use without guns. | 
daresay that the pace of supply could be quickened if once the 
Government would make up its mind to give the order and require 
that the execution should be pushed on at once. It used to be con- 
sidered that ironclads must necessarily stand on the stocks for many 
years, subjected to all sorts of change and development. That idea 
has been exploded, and it has been found both cheaper and better to 
build them rapidly and then set up others embodying the latest 
developments. It may be the same with the guns. True, there 
are always minor details under consideration, and it may well be that 
guns manufactured now may lack improvements which may be 
designed in the future. But while waiting for these or considering 
how this and that may be perfected, or especially how the country 
would stand a large demand at once, time is slipping by, and, as I 
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have previously shown, the unreadiness of England is a danger to 
the peace of the world. The one thing needful is that the construc- 
tion of the new ordnance shall be strong enough, and nothing can be 
more fatal than our joining in that race for providing the greatest 
effect with the lightest guns, which has led to so many dangerous 
weaknesses in our system as well as that of foreign Powers. When 
one sees the interior of an ironclad or covered fort of any kind one 
is struck by the certainty that nothing an enemy could do would be 
so dangerous physically and morally as the bursting of a big gun in 
such a confined space. I know very well that all sorts of schemes 
are being tried for economizing the life of a gun, but I fear that 
none of them have been very successful, and the economy is as far 
off as ever. Meanwhile economy is not the chief question just now, 
but urgency. Guns are wanted which will hold ironclads at bay, 
and thus relieve the British fleet from keeping constant guard over 
fortresses that are unable to protect themselves and the precious 
dockyards they profess to cover. Whether those guns last a period 
shorter or longer by a few rounds before being repaired is not the 
main question, though an interesting one. The point to strive for 
now is to have modern guns of one sort or another which will enable 
the defence of a fortress to last a few days longer in case of attack, 
and that all ordnance should be so much above the work it will 
be called upon to do that bursting is impossible. There are now 
establishments for gun-making at Woolwich, Elswick, Manchester, 
and Sheffield, if nowhere else in the United Kingdom, and what has 
become of our boasted manufacturing power if, by division of labour, 
we cannot turn out heavy guns in less than three years—years likely 
to be big with the fate of empires? In my opinion we should build 
the necessary works at once and arm them as fast as possible, put- 
ting in one gun after another as soon as they can be made. The 
great ironclads which used to take from seven to ten years, I believe, 
to build, or at all events seven, are now being turned out in less 
than three. Is it conceivable that all the manufacturing energy of 
this country cannot devise means of constructing ordnance more 
quickly than enormous ships with all their paraphernalia of armour 
plates, rams, turrets and elaborate steam engines ? 

There are indeed those who deny all need for forts. A London news- 
paper lately had a notice of my March article, in which the writer said 
of the coaling stations, “‘ Our fleet must continue to protect such as are 
necessary ; the others had better be left to take care of themselves.” 
This is a delightfully unscientific view of the usefulness of coaling 
stations and of the duties of a fleet, and there is only this to say of 
it, that it is opposed to the opinion of almost every one of authority 
who has given attention to the subject, and opposed to the conclu- 
sions of Governments representing both parties in the State. At the 
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same time it is only right to admit that there are some British 
sailors who believe that the navy, if greatly strengthened, might 
perform the whole of the duties of Imperial defence, and might be 
able with such certainty to blockade the enemies’ fleets in the enemies’ 
ports as to make the protection of coaling stations by fortresses un- 
necessary. I fear, however, that the writer in question if told that wi 
must spend additional millions on our fleet would answer, that it 
was a matter of indifference whether the millions were to be 
spent upon the fleet or upon defensive organization of our armies, 
and upon guns and fortresses ; that his desire was that the money 
should not be spent at all. The school of naval officers of which | 
speak maintain that the defence line of the British Empire is to bi 
found on the coasts of our adversaries, with merely a reserve fleet in 
the British Channel; that this was our policy of the past, and that 
it was so far successful that on only one occasion in the last two 
great wars did a Franco-Spanish fleet enter the Channel; that if 
the fleet is strong enough to hold this line of defence the whole 
Empire is safe in its keeping; that if it is not strong enough, and 
has to be drawn back to defend the heart of the Empire, that is the 
United Kingdom and the capital, the fortification of the coaling 
stations will not prevent us from signing a disastrous peace, because 
our food supplies will be stopped through the destruction of our 
commerce ; that if we lose the command of the seas no army that 
we are likely to organize can prevent a landing, but that this land- 
ing will be unnecessary, for if we once lose the command of the seas 
we shall soon be starved into submission. The feeling of the sailors 
of whom I speak has been raised to a point of exasperation by the 
reduction of the naval estimates in the present year, and many 
sailors, who think that they see that the navy is to be starved, are 
inclined to grumble at the expenditure of three millions on fortifica- 
tions as a waste of money. Laymen can only be guided in their 
decision by considering, with the best ability they can bring to bear, 
the opinions of scientific writers both military and naval, taking care 
to verify the possibly partial statements given by English writers 
by comparison with those of the best scientific authorities of the 
Continent. It is clear by a comparison of these authorities that it 
would be unwise in us to make a new departure or to lay down any 
principle except that by which throughout these articles I have been 
guided, that our army should discharge the duties of an army and 
our fleet the duties of a fleet. Moreover, the naval argument of 
which I speak disregards the possibilities of attack upon coaling 
stations by fast cruisers, such as we know, from the best sources, 
both the French and the Russians contemplate in the event of war 
with us. Whether local naval defences should not in every case 
be added to defence by fortification is another matter. I am 
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inclined to agree with the naval school that we should view with 
jealousy a decrease of the naval estimates in the present state of 
Europe, and that the old ironclads, which are no longer fitted for a 
place in our first line of defence, might usefully be employed in 
guarding coaling stations, inasmuch as the light cruisers of the 
enemy would be unable to harm even the older ironclads if armed 
with heavy guns and acting in their own waters on the defensive. 

Seeing that the question of our necessities in fortifications has 
been so well taken up by Mr. Stanhope’s Committee, the wisest plan 
is to accept their conclusions as to what needs doing, and join our 
voices in urging upon the Government not to be overborne by the 
pressure of any man or men, but to set themselves at once to carry 
out the recommendations of the Committee with the greatest possible 
speed. It has fallen to their lot to live in a time of international 
danger, and however far the negligence of past years may be con- 
doned because there was then no belief in the probability of war, that 
excuse can apply no longer, since the whole nation has opened its 
eyes to possibilities unrecognised for many years past, except, indeed, 
at the moment of the Penjdeh incident. It is clear that the mili- 
tary advisers of the Government are extremely uneasy, and the time 
is one for bold decisions and strong measures, not for temporizing 
and hesitation. 

With respect to what has been said in this and preceding articles 
as to the state of the army, Mr. Stanhope’s memorandum on the 
Estimates confirms everything that I have written. The first army 
corps is ready except in some minor particulars, while the second 
army corps is far from being fit to take the field, and Mr. Stanhope 
hesitates to sanction the necessary expenditure. The sum would, I 
believe, be considerably under £300,000, an expenditure once for 
all, and I am of opinion that it ought to be incurred at once. Until 
that is done the new scheme of mobilization is just as abortive as its 
predecessor, and for exactly the same reason. .A Government calls 
on its military advisers to devise a scheme. They do so, and state 
clearly the amount required; whereupon the Government reply, 
“No. We will continue the usual expenditure of many millions on 
the forces, because that is all according to precedent and will not be 
questioned ; but we refuse the few thousands to make the whole 
effective because it would be a new item and lead to questions in the 
House of Commons.”’ Yet, until those thousands are spent and the 
second army corps prepared for mobilization, the method of level- 
ling down now tried by the military authorities is exactly as abortive 
as the old one of levelling up, only as it is more modest in its 
demands, the failure is not quite so remarkable a spectacle. I am 
somewhat pained to hear of recent conversations in which certain 
prominent English politicians (and even one who has personal con- 
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nection both with the army and the navy of such a kind that I 
should have thought that he would have known better) have said 
that they thought it sufficient that we should be able to send away 
for a counter-stroke not two but one army corps. We have come 
down already from our eight army corps to two, and when we have 
further come down to one there will certainly arise a school who will 
say, “One can be of no use; let us do with none at all.” They 
would have this upon their side, that, while two army corps constitute 
a force which would be of some value when operating from a naval 
base with an alliance, a single army corps would excite the derision of 
our enemies, and would probably figure only as an accessory to their 
triumph. As, moreover, the two army corps are used over and over 
again in our computations—used, for example, against Russia upon 
the North Pacific, upon the frontier of Asia Minor, and, according 
to our Indian authorities, as a reinforcement for India and upon the 
Helmund—we must remember that, however difficult it may be for 
two army corps to find themselves in three places at once, it is even 
more unlikely that one army corps should suffice for all these 
needs. 

It is not possible to refrain from the inquiry whether the working 
of the new organization, which professes to put more power in the 
hands of the soldiers, is to be judged from its first fruits. Many 
people ask me if it would not be enough to establish a Great General 
Staff on the Continental model and let it alone to deal with the 
Government and get its requirements granted. No one is more 
desirous than I am to have such a General Staff Department on an 
English model, and indeed something of the kind has now been 
established, for the Adjutant-General appears to be recognized as 
something very like a Chief of the Staff under another name, and 
with extra duties which he would do well to shake off if he could. 
Yet nothing is clearer than that Lord Wolseley and the able men by 
whom he is surrounded have been working hard to make their ideas 
of effective mobilization prevail, and cannot succeed. Unless the 
vcice of the country is heard on this question, we shall perhaps live 
to see another Secretary of State speaking contemptuously of the 
“abortive ”’ levelling down scheme flourished before Parliament by 
the two Ministers, Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. Stanhope. At any 
rate the principle of having two army corps ready for service at 
home or abroad has by no means been fulfilled. The present Govern- 
ment seem to be moving in the right direction under good advice 
except in some particulars, and it only needs a little more courage 
on their part to set at any rate the two army corps on a proper 
footing. I entirely agree with them in the line they seem to be 
taking to make the volunteers self-supporting and able to produce 
their own transport. The men should also have great-coats and 
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whatever else is necessary for troops in the field. But the Govern- 
ment should go a step further and agree with the volunteers that 
they are to be available in pressing cases not necessarily involving 
invasion; in short, that they should take up the defence of the 
country when required, for otherwise the best and most honourable 
use is not being made of them. Tor my part I have complete con- 
fidence in their devotion to duty and in their patriotism, and I am 
not one of those who regard their agitation for a large capitation 
grant as springing from anything but a desire for complete efficiency. 
I would give them whatever is required to keep the corps in good 
order, and I would confidently appeal to them to give in return the 
engagements necessary to enable the country to reap the full benefit 
of their services. Colonel Edis, who has twice publicly criticized my 
remarks, fairly puzzles me by his dislike for any reference to the 
capitation grant, which is not given nor used for personal enjoy- 
ment, but for the public benefit of the corps. No one that I know 
has ever suggested any other motive for the claim of an additional 
grant than that which actuates the regular army when it asks for 
improvements in artillery or an increase of practice-ammunition. 
All I ask is that the force which now earns and deserves a very sub- 
stantial annual sum of money should take the splendid position 
of guardians to the mother country when the regular army, and 
perhaps part of the militia, are absent. For the militia also must 
rise a step as I have suggested already, and in so doing increase its 
popularity and the honour in which it is held by giving general ser- 
vice in time of war. 

I remark that Colonel Nugent agrees with me in desiring that the 
education and training both of officers and men should be more prac- 
tical than they are now, for he too has his dream in which he sees a 
time when among other good things “ merit ruled promotion, when 
education and examination were less priggish and more practical, 
when education was considered as a means, not an end,’’ and I would 
add, when military exercises were simplified to a point within the 
competence of all men to master without difficulty, and a tactical 
instinct cultivated, as that of discipline and common drill is now. 
I have received from private soldiers, and from others who have 
served as privates in their time, their view of drill and discip- 
line, which is not without its interest. One of these informants 
points out that, while he agrees with officers and military writers in 
thinking discipline an excellent thing, which, moreover, cannot be 
done without, he finds a deal of nonsense covered by the name. He 
gives as an example, that if soldiers are at dinner and an officer comes 
into the room each soldier must stand at attention until the officer is 
pleased to say “Go on,” or “Sit down;” that standing at attention 
means that the soldier must not move any part of his body, that he 
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must cease to eat, and that if he has a mouthful of hot potato he 
must keep it in his mouth until he is by word of command allowed 
again to move his under jaw. This he thinks unnecessary for the 
sake of discipline. Again, he says that soldiers with one or two 
stripes are not supposed to be seen in the company of privates out- 
side the barracks, yet these non-commissioned officers sleep in the 
same room, dine at the same table, spin yarns in the evening with 
these privates, with whom they are not to be seen outside the 
barracks, while the youngest subaltern may be seen at any time in 
the company of the colonel; and this he givesas another type of what 
he calls nonsense rather than discipline. Again he points out that 
soldiers who have the care of horses are three parts of the day up to 
their ears in dirt, but that when they go out they must be gloved, 
and that the compulsory wearing of gloves by mounted men is the 
cause of many military offences; cases are adduced by him where 
men have been punished because the military police have brought 
them in for being improperly dressed, the only impropriety consist- 
ing in a mounted man having taken off one glove. These are 
described as “ pettifogging practices,” nagging to the men, and as 
obnoxious to good as to bad soldiers, although classed under the head 
of discipline. My informants point out that the private gets his 
“ discipline ” “in lumps;” that when an officer comes back from 
leave he is apt to think that everybody has become careless, because 
these matters of pure form have been insufficiently attended to. It 
is quite clear from the communications that have reached me that 
the men feel it a grievance that officers should be allowed to wear 
plain clothes at all times, while the privates are bullied in mere 
trifles concerning dress when. off duty. The privates say that they 
cannot see why the officers should be ashamed to wear her Majesty’s 
uniform, or why privates should be compelled to salute officers in 
plain clothes. One of my informants says that the privates aré 
informed that the salute is to the uniform, and that it is the Queen’s 
uniform that is saluted when an officer is saluted, but that in contra- 
diction to this view men are punished for not saluting officers in 
costumes of a very different kind. This correspondent, who is very 
hard upon what he calls the “antiquated tricks” of “the army 
fossils,’ declares that he thinks that the Articles of War must have 
been ‘‘ made for vagabonds, and not for soldiers of the second half of 
the nineteenth century, who can read and write, and are indeed as 
well educated for their station in the army as the officer is for his.” 
Whatever be our drill and discipline system—and I really do not 
see why we must necessarily follow the Germans at every point—we 
should, I hold, take measures for introducing military exercises as 
part of the ordinary curriculum at schools. It ought not to be pos- 
sible for boys to be round-shouldered or devoid of that correlation of 
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forces necessary for making eyes, arms, and legs work together in 
harmony. However much Continental nations may lose by general 
service, they at least gain physical training for the greater part of 
the population, and that is no bad equipment for the competition of 
life. 

It will be seen, after all that has been said, that the measures I 
have at different times recommended have to a certain extent forced 
themselves on the attention of the present Government, but will not 
be carried into practical efficiency unless the country keeps up a 
steady pressure on the Cabinet. The lack of field artillery still dis- 
figures every scheme and creates an absurd disproportion of the arms. 
I have tried to suggest a remedy which takes full advantage of that 
force upon which all defence of the country should be based, namely, 
the spirit which has produced the volunteers and would double their 
numbers in case of danger. In face of all that has been said with- 
out contradiction on the subject, Mr. Stanhope cannot surely now 
pretend that his position guns fulfil the qualifications necessary for 
field service and so well explained in Prince von Hohenlohe’s book. 
My proposal is a new departure, but that is exactly what is required. 
We must needs do something more than adhere to the old lines when 
all the world has gone so far in advance of us. Then the want of 
garrison artillery, which Mr. Stanhope admits, is intended to be 
remedied, just as I proposed in a former article, by changing the 
proportions of the arms in the volunteers. For instance, Portsmouth 
is in special want of artillery volunteers, and something more than 
“encouragement” is wanted to correct the disproportion ; otherwise 
the sensible rule announced by Mr. Stanhope’s memorandum, that 
the gunners who would have to man the works in war should be 
familiar with them in peace, cannot possibly be put in practice. It 
should be plainly and publicly announced that a certain number of 
artillery corps are absolutely required, in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, for example ; those corps would soon be constituted, 
and should be made familiar with the works and guns allotted 
to them; not spending their time in infantry drills and marching 
past, but putting their whole spare energies into their work as 
gunners—quite work enough for regular soldiers, to say nothing of 
volunteers. The volunteers who remain, when the fortresses are 
supplied with garrisons, and the composite field batteries created, 
should then be organized as a field force of infantry, so that we should 
have in the volunteers a real defensive army, not merely a number 
of scattered regiments and corps. When this has been done, both 
for volunteers and militia, and when two army corps are actually 
ready, and not only, as at present, ready upon paper (Mr. Stanhope 
confesses it), we may begin to talk of whether more regulars are 
required, and for what purpose. There is more interest taken in 
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these matters than there was a few months ago when I began to 
write on the Position of European Politics. I trust that practical 
men who know what an army is, and that it cannot be impro- 
vised on the spur of the moment, are making their influence felt, 
but I see signs of hesitation and want of thoroughness in carrying 
out the principles which are accepted, and I think the tendency 
to reduce the number of officers altogether wrong. We shall want 
officers to train and lead something more than the British army if 
the troubles which I foresee come upon us; and we want also more 
officers for the militia and volunteers. But the training of those 
officers, and indeed of all, must be in practical work and not in show, 
One instance may suffice. I am told that the Swiss field artillery, 
while it has only sixteen days’ drill a year, has so much practice in 
shooting that each gun fires sixty rounds. Our field artillery on the 
contrary has constant drill, though comparatively very little training 
in forced marches, and only goes to a practice camp once in three 
years. Which of the two methods is likely to turn out the better in 
war? It is said that we have at home few land ranges; but wi 
have at least almost unlimited space in the water which surrounds 
us, and, though land ranges are preferable, it would be infinitely 
better to fire out to sea than not to practise at all; while the best 
practice, that at moving targets, is possible wherever there are tides. 

I have now shown as well as was in my power the weak points in 
our military system, and there only remains for my last article a 
summary of results. I find my views unexpectedly confirmed in 
Mr. Stanhope’s memorandum and the report of his Committee. |] 
have pointed to the direction which, in my opinion and that of the 
best soldiers I could consult, should be taken in strengthening and 
improving the land forces. The navy is the first line of defence, but 
it runs the chance of being practically anchored off these shores and 
forced into a position of ‘the defensive absolute,’ because our want 
of organization on land causes us to have a real terror of invasion. 
The result in war would probably be a fall from our high estate, by 
the concentration at home of our naval and military forces and th 
eventual starving out of the United Kingdom. 

The net result of the late debates is another commission of inquiry. 
The English are curiously like the Turks in this. If there is 
urgent necessity for a reform they appoint a commission to sit upon 
it, and then consider that the reform is as good as effected. 
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THERE’s mony a man loves land and life, 
Loves life and land and fee ; 

And mony a man loves fair women, 
But never a man loves me, my love, 
But never a man loves me. 


O weel and weel for a’ lovers, 
I wot weel may they be ; 

And weel and weel for a’ fair maidens, 
But aye mair woe for me, my love, 


But aye mair woe for me. 


O weel be wi’ you, ye sma’ flowers, 
Ye flowers and every tree ; 

And weel be wi’ you, a’ birdies, 
But teen and tears wi’ me, my love, 
But teen and tears wi’ me. 


O weel be yours, my three brethren, 
And ever weel be ye; 

Wi’ deeds for doing and loves for wooing, 
But never a love for me, my love, 
But never a love for me. 


And weel be yours, my seven sisters, 
And good love-days to see, 

And long life days and true lovers, 
But never a day for me, my love, 
But never a day for me. 
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Good times wi’ you, ye bauld riders, 
By the hieland and the lee ; 

And by the leeland and by the hieland 
It’s weary times wi’ me, my love, 
It’s weary times wi’ me. 


Good days wi’ you, ye good sailors, 
Sail in and out the sea; 

And by the beaches and by the reaches 
It’s heavy days wi’ me, my love, 
It’s heavy days wi’ me. 


I had his kiss upon my mouth, 
His bairn upon my knee ; 
[ would my soul and body were twain, 


And the bairn and the kiss wi’ 


me, my love, 
And the bairn and the kiss wi’ me. 


The bairn down in the mools, my dear, 
O saft and saft sleeps she ; 


— 


would the mools were ower my head, 
And the young bairn fast wi’ me, my love, 


And the young bairn fast wi’ me. 


The father under the faem, my dear, 
O sound and sound lies he: 

I would the faem were ower my face, 
And the father lay by me, my love, 
And the father lay by me. 


I would the faem were ower my face, 
Or the mools on my ee-bree ; 

And waking time with a’ lovers, 

But sleeping time wi’ me, my love, 

But sleeping time wi’ me. 

























































THE TYNESIDE WIDOW. 


I would the mools were meat in my mouth, 


The saut faem in my ee; 

And the land-worm and the water-worm 
To feed fu’ sweet on me, my love, 
To feed fw’ sweet on me. 


My life is sealed with a seal of love, 
And locked with love for a key ; 

And I lie wrang and I wake lang, 
But ye tak’ nae thought for me, my love, 
But ye tak’ nae thought for me. 


We were weel fain of love, my dear, 
O fain and fain were we ; 

It was weel with a’ the weary world, 
ut O, sae weel wi’ me, my love, 


But O, sae weel wi’ 


me. 

We were nane ower mony to sleep, my dear, 
I wot we were but three ; 

And never a bed in the weary world 
For my bairn and my dear and me, my love, 
For my bairn and my dear and me. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





SPRING-TIME IN RURAL PORTUGAL. 


‘* Le temps a laissie son manteau 
De yent, de froidure et de pluye.” 


Tue first audible sign and token in Portugal that winter has 
departed is the shrill, thrice-repeated call of the wryneck. Every 
season in the country here, as elsewhere, has its dominant musical 
note, and of the month of March, in Portugal, this note is the wry- 
neck’s cry. It comes with a sudden, quite startling music of its 
own from the still leafless coppice, to tell that the time of bud and 
leaf and flower is at hand, that Le temps a laissie son manteau. The 
sound, too, has a certain mystery about it, for though the notes are 
everywhere in the air and every dweller here knows them well and 
welcomes them, the bird that utters them is very seldom seen. 

Shortly after the cry is first heard there come many other winged 
harbingers of warmth and pleasant days, with sweeter, louder, or 
more contrasted song, but not one of them has, to my thinking, such 
promise of summer-time in his voice as the wryneck. 

Among these later-coming spring harbingers is one with a fuller 
and more musical call, the hoopoe, a bird with as strange a note as 
is heard, I fancy, in the whole range of ornithology. It is a thrice- 
repeated call-note like the wryneck’s, but as deep and canorous as 
the cuckoo’s, yet so unlike it that I have more than once mistaken 
it from far off for the baying of a beagle. Unlike the wryneck and 
the cuckoo, there is no mystery of concealment about the hoopoe, as 
of vox et pretereca nihil. He is as often seen as heard, a familiar bird, 
respected for his tameness even by Portuguese sportsmen, who bring 
the blackbird to bag, and look on jays and seagulls as legitimate 
game. 

The bird whom the greatest master of ancient comedy made a 
chief personage of his great bird-comedy fully justifies the play- 
wright’s selection. The hoopoe is the mime of the bird-world, as 
every one who has kept a tame one knows—a bird of high spirits 
and quick transition of moods, who is acting a part all day long. 

Certainly birds, from the vulture and carrion crow to the little 
grebe and the wren, bear out even more fully than human beings 
the theory of the old Greeks, that outward appearance testifies to 
the inner nature. They are fair or foul to view as their dispositions 
are fair or not. Accordingly, the hoopoe, with his fine, curved, com- 





manding bill, his slim form, brisk carriage, bright colouring, and 
the magnificent crest which he raises or lowers as his spirits rise oF 
fall, carries his pleasant and compliant character in full view of all 
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beholders. He comes from Africa when the sun is just midway 
between the winter and the summer solstices, and helps to make 
these Portuguese woods and meadows gay, and the Portuguese 
welkin resonant with pleasant sounds. 

The part of Portugal with which I am now concerned is that 
region which extends some thirty miles to either side of the great 
river Douro and back landwards to the frontier mountains of Spain. 
In this district I have now lived many long years, and using some- 
thing of a poetical licence, though without any great wrench of the 
veracities, I may say of it that— 


‘* T know each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle or bushy dell.” 


This corner of the Continent is in a way unique in Europe. 
There is absolutely nothing else quite like it. If the reader will 
look at the map of Europe, he will see that it is the only strip of 
land in the latitude of mild winters which is protected east and 
north by lofty mountains, which is well supplied by stream and 
river, and which is within full influence of the Gulf Stream. Only 
some of these conditions apply to Galician Spain, which for the most 
part is a cluster of bare granitic mountains, a sea-exposed and rain- 
tormented country ; or to Southern Portugal, where the rainfall is 
too scanty, much of the country sterile sandy plain, and whose heat 
and dryness make the climate nearer to an African than a European 
one. 

The climate of Northern Portugal is, perhaps, not wholly desirable, 
but it is endurable, and after considerable experience of health 
resorts on the Continent, I cannot name a better one. It may, perhaps, 
be doubted if any Mediterranean climate whatever can be quite so 
good for human beings as any isothermal Atlantic one. The vicinity 
of an almost tideless land-locked sea may bring drier weather, and 
therefore may be more comfortable to the invalid, but to him who is 
not one the breezes from the great ocean must surely be more puri- 
fying, healthier, and more invigorating. Certainly these breezes 
bring rain, and the rainfall at Oporto is above that of Devonshire, 
but there are far fewer wet days here than there. When it rains 
here it mostly pours. 

He who writes of spring-time in Europe and says nothing of the 
east wind does wrong. Here it is less the cold, biting, and 
exasperating wind of England than a dry and bracing one. In sum- 
mer it brings the greatest heat we have; in winter it mostly comes 
with settled, pleasant weather. Yet no doubt it is the same wind, 
coming from across the same Russian steppes, that nips our faces 
and spoils our tempers in London and Berlin, in Paris and Nice ; 
but in Portugal it certainly does not bear on its wings the noxious 
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properties of those malarious Russian plains. In fact, it is an east 
wind with the edge off. When the Portuguese east wind blows, it 
is arrested every day in the wooded mountains near the fronticr, As 
soon as the sun is high and hot enough to warm the land there 
comes a calm, then a cool breeze springs up from the sea to [ill the 
semi-vacuum ; the sea-breeze dies away at sunset, while all night 
long the east wind blows again. In fact, there is the common 
tropical phenomenon of the sea and land breezes ; and what makes 
the east wind pleasant on these coasts is that it comes filtered through 


a broad zone of pine forest. Science avers that wind, like water in 
a river, rolls onward in its course; it does not slide forward; its 


ledge; 
and before it reaches us here, if all go well and land and sea breeze 
be in full working order, it must necessarily lose many of its evil 
properties by percolation through a wilderness of antiseptic pine 
needles, and gather by the way the odorous breath of those vast 
forests. Thrice at least must it have passed through them before it 
strikes the sea at Oporto. If, while the wind is in the east, one 
goes out into thenight air, one’s lungs are filled with long, delicious 


motion through the air is that of a garden-roller, not of 


draughts of pine-scented air, aromatic, wholesome, invigorating. 

It would, however, take a bold man to assert that he has not heard 
these balmy breezes from the land of the rising sun opprobriously 
entreated in Portugal; but the bad language mostly comes from the 
conventional and the weakling. There is indeed a subtly energiz- 
ing quality about this wind that the occasionally phlegmatic, lym- 
phatic, and obtuse Teuton (from Great Britain or elsewhere), slow 
to admit new impressions, physically as well as mentally—a Philis- 
tine, in short, too often in body as in soul—cannot appreciate. He 
is not raised but depressed when the wind is in the east. Te is 
strung up so tightly, as it were, that the music of his soul is made 
dumb, and he goes about a miserable, melancholy being, and as one 
jaded after a debauch of new wine, who prays to have his moral and 
mental fibre relaxed with soft rain-laden gales. 

These remarks, however, by no means apply to us resident Goths 
from the north, who have drunk in the joy of many an east wind, 
and whom I have invariably observed to be inspirited thereby to the 
point of breaking spontaneously into epigrams and other light sallies 
and pleasantries of speech, written or spoken. We accordingly love 
the east wind as we should love our neighbours. 

While the east wind blows on this coast some curious natural 
phenomena at times occur. There is then, as at home, a red and 
golden haze in the west at sunset, and in the east at sunrise (but 
more golden then than red), and, both morning and evening, more 
diffused and glorious than anything we can see farther north. 

Near the Douro’s mouth, where the coast line is rocky, and runs 
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north and south, a very beautiful thing is to be seen at certain times 
when the summer wind comes hot and strong from the east. The air 
is then of a very singular clearness, and the sun shines with unusual 
intensity. Though the wind blows strongly from the land, the waves 
are at times running shoreward, high and strong, quite counter to it, 
urged no doubt by some storm-force begot far out in the Atlantic, 
and these breakers dashing themselves furiously upon the black 
coast cliffs, the wave-crests rising above the rocks are carried again 
seaward in spray. On miles upon miles of this transparent sea-rain 
the early morning sun shines sidelong, and burns in countless rain- 
bows. Few more wonderful or gorgeous sights can, I suppose, any- 
where be seen than this joining together by the wind in colour 
harmony of wave-spray and sunlight. 

Northern Portugal, the region I have circumscrited above and 
indicated, is a highland country full of springs and water runlets. 
The hill-tops are covered with woods of pine and chestnut, the waste 
land is overgrown with furze, and white and yellow broom, and 
flowering cistus, and the narrow valley sides down to the brooks 
which run through their bottoms, are terraced everywhere into tiny 
meadows, each one bordered with vines borne on espaliers of wood, 
and each meadow is green throughout the winter with grass or 
clover, and in summer rich with waving crops of maize. In this 
gladsome landscape are set innumerable small, grey, granite-built 
farm-houses, surrounded by cattle yards and jairs, and the sheds that 
cover the wine vats and winepresses. The farmers are themselves 
owners of the land they tilland of the houses they dwell in, and there 
are signs of their ownership in the richness and comfort of their 
surroundings. Near each house is a kail-yard, and generally 
orange and lemon-trees grow hard by. Often there is a garden 
patch, gay with old-fashioned country flowers, dahlias, and carna- 
tions, salvias, monthly roses, and the like. Very often there is a 
camellia-tree or two, as large as apple-trees with us, covered in very 
early spring with white or red blossoms. 

Whatever else of plant growth there may be near the farmer’s 
house, there never fails to be the broad flat expanse of trellised 
vines, covering arbour-wise a perch or two of ground, the trellised 
woodwork supported on tall stone pillars. Beneath the shade of 
the vine-branches the ground is trodden flat and firm by the naked 
feet of men and women; for here, beneath the shadow of the 
vines, all the summer and autumn through, is the peasants’ draw- 
ing-room. Here, to the tinkling of their mandolins, they dance 
their rustic rounds and chant their strange old-world songs and 
madrigals. 

Through all this broad domain of hill and valley, the meadows 
and woods and every bank and corner of the land are gay with wild 
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flowers, and the coppices alive with the song of birds. Every- 
thing is fresh and green in the sunny air of spring, and everywhere 
there is an incredible wealth and force and luxuriance of life. The 
great river Douro runs through the heart of this golden land, break- 
ing in its course from Spain through three mountain ranges, and 
forming deep, rocky gorges in doing so. The last hills it passes 
through are those upon which is built the city of Oporto, whose 
name and building are both from Roman times, and which was the 
first stronghold and wealth-centre of this ancient kingdom. The 
city stands partly on both sides of a precipitous defile formed by the 
river, which presently broadens into a lagoon within her walls; a 
city— 

. “ With vicinage 

Of clear bold hills that curve her very streets. 


“ % 
And the broad sea beyond, in calm or rage, 
Chainless alike, and teaching liberty.” 


Teaching it so well, indeed, that it was on these shores and in the 
mountains hard by that her voice was first heard nine centuries ago, 
calling upon the nation to rise and strike for its freedom. They struck 
so much to the purpose against Moor and Spaniard, that they won 
their independence in the face of almost incredible odds, and have 
maintained it ever since through most strange vicissitudes of good 
and bad fortune. Should Portugal ever again come within danger 
of her liberties, it is here—if I know anything of the nation—here 
among these seafarers and mountaineers, my neighbours, that the 
best fight for freedom will be fought. 

A distinguished diplomat, who had passed some years in Lisbon, 
said to me with some enthusiasm when he first came to Oporto, 
“ This is another race of men altogether; these are the Portuguese 
I have read of in history.” In plain truth, they are. In their veins 
certainly runs much of the blood of the dominant Northern race 
who invaded the country in very early days. Their looks and their 
stature proclaim it, and their manly character and the splendid 
record of their achievements prove it. 

To the Portuguese farmer. and the net fisherman, spring is 
the busiest time of the whole year. It is then that the huge shoals 
of sardines and of hake, which prey upon them, come nearest 
the Portuguese coast, and are drawn ashore in nets so long and 
heavy that I have seen the whole population of a sea-hamlet—men, 
women and children—at the haul-ropes, and drawing home with 
shout, and song, and laughter, the harvest of the sea. Sometimes 
even this force will not suffice for the weight of fish, and one may 
see oxen and even cows—for they too do their share of yoke-work— 
harnessed to the net and helping in the haul. 
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In the fields the rye is now above the ground, so, too, is the barley 
and the wheat. These crops will be harvested in early summer, so 
quick is plant growth under the hot Portuguese sun. They are all 
more or less crops of the drier uplands, especially the rye; but in the 
low-lying valleys, where water for irrigation can be had, maize is the 
chief corn crop. Not only is its return heaviest in grain, but its 
thinnings and its flowers, and later on its withered leaves, make a 
continuous summer cattle provender, without which the stall-fed 
beasts could scarcely be kept. By the end of April the fields of grass 
and clover, of Serradella and plantain, have been broken up and are 
being prepared for this valuable crop. The fields now, from early 
dawn to sunfall, are everywhere full of the farmer’s labourers and 
his family. 

It is in this same month of April, too, that an important event 
occurs in the family life of the farmer. The first jug of wine is 
drawn from the cask that holds the vintage of the previous autumn. 
Perhaps the farmer of the Minho Province has drawn and drunk this 
first jug of wine in early spring for nearly two thousand years with- 
out a break, for certainly it was the Romans who taught his pro- 
genitors to make wine, and when the Moslem held the land they 
never hindered the people from their habits. To this day the Minhote 
farmer grows the vine as the ancient Italians did, still “ marrying 
it’ to pollarded trees, letting it run at its own will over the tree- 
trunk or allowing it to creep over trellis-work, never dwarfing it to 
a bush as they now do in France or Germany. The grapes are still 
crushed, and their liquor fermented in Northern Portugal precisely 
as Pliny and Cato directed. As the province lies in nearly the same 
latitude as that of the famous Ceecuban, Falernian, and Alban vine- 
yards, he who tastes the Minhote vines must perceive the very 
flavour that was known to the great poets of the Augustan age, who 
so celebrated the wine-cup.' 


(1) This applies to what may be called ‘‘annual” wines only; wines, that is, made 
in autumn and drunk within the year. Of this kind are the austere red Minhote wines, 
and the common drink of the Romans too were ‘‘annual”’ wines, a rough and astringent 
liquor which hardly the dura ilia messorum could submit to in its purity. The more 
delicate townsman in classic times made all sorts of additions to conceal these wines’ 
austerity, putting honey and water into the wine-cup, and even, though it seems in- 
credible, sea-water and grated cheese. The “ great wines” I mention in the text were 
unfit to drink under from ten to fifty years. ‘The more strength of flavour, vinosity, and 
excellence generally a wine possesses, the longer must it be kept. This law of wines 
was then precisely what it is now, and the king and queen of modern wines, port and 
burgundy, require, as is well known, more years to ripen and grow mellow than any 
inferior growth. The ancients appear to have had not only a finer taste in wines than 
we degenerate moderns, as their poets certainly sang their praises in more glowing 
strains than we employ, but they went deeper into the art of wine-making than we 
have ever gone. The most curious thing about the processes of the ancients 1s that 
though they knew nothing of alcohol they practically aleoholized some of their “great” 
wines. Falernian was beyond all doubt a highly alcoholized wine. The point is too 
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The Minhote farmer’s wine, made in September, deposits its sedi- 
ment with the first cold of winter and brightens as the months go 
on, till, by the first heats of spring-time, it is of garnet colour and 
clearness. By then the wine of the year before has got down to its 
dregs, and is hard, and poor, and thick, and colourless. Therefore 
it is something of an event in the farmer’s family when the first cup 





of new wine is drunk—fresh, bright, and sparkling with vinous 
beads. In the peasant’s simple round of pleasures the wine draught 
counts as a chief one, but of course it is far more to him than a 
pleasure, it is a necessary to his hard life in summer—a hinderer of 
tissue waste as the scientist would put it—and a heightener of the 
nerve energy which he will have to use up more and more as the 
days grow longer and hotter. 

The Venetian centenarian and rational advocate of temperance, 
Lodovico Cornaro, relates how, in spite of all the care he took with 
his health and the fortitude he used in abstaining from the foolish 
feasting and hurtful excesses of his friends, his spirits annually began 
to flag as the long winter passed away and the trying months of 
spring began. Then when at last he drank the new wine once more, 
his energies revived and his strength was renewed with “ the prisoned 
spirit of the impassioned grape,” though he was then coming near 
his hundredth year. It is thus, as I have often noticed, that our 
farm people here repair their vigour every spring-time with the new 
wine. 

g; 
after some use of it, not unpleasant flavour, which they who drink it 


The Minhote vin du pays has a peculiar sharp, strong, rough and, 
habitually consider essential, and call rascante. It is this quality 
which the farmer means when he drinks a draught of right Minho 


p>? 


(It has a soul!) 


wine, and putting down the cup says “‘ Tem alma. 
The wines made in the south of the country are richer and sweeter, 
but they are fade and flavourless compared with ours—soulless things. 
The exact value of a “soul” in a pipe of wine I find is £2 sterling, 
this sum representing the difference in price between a pipe of 


Minhote wine and one from the “soulless” vintages to the south 


of us. | 

It is a remarkable circumstance in regard to the broad district I 
have described, and to parts of the land far beyond its borders, 
that the great wave of adversity which has come over the farmers 
of all Western Europe, with cheap corn from the west, and from 
the east, and from the south, starving the peasantry and bringing 


technical for discussion here, and I will only state that the result of my own inquiry 
into the matter is that the finer Greek wines must have resembled the better growths of 
Burgundy ; and the Falernian at forty years old, become ambery in colour as Pliny 
describes it, must have been very like port wine of a similar age, identical in colour, 
and certainly of about identical spirituous strength. 
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discontent and mutiny in its train, has never reached this corner 
of the Continent. 

From the banks of the Douro northwards to the river Minho, 
which separates us from Spain, is the Province of Entre Douro e 
Minho—for shortness called Minho—a district a little larger than 
Lincolnshire, and considerably less than Yorkshire; not by any 
means a naturally rich or productive land, except in so far as the 
tillers of it have made it rich, yet is it crowded with a rustic popula- 
tion of over a million souls, who live in peace and plenty and 
contentment. The farms are small, running from five to twenty-five 
acres, and the landlords who once ruled over broad estates have 
ceased from out the land, through no revolution, through no sudden 
royal edict, or vote of « democratic assembly. No Land Act was ever 
passed to despoil them of their estates, no ordinance of a secret, 
tyrannous vehmgericht, beyond the law, has ever confiscated their 
rents, nor have the owners of them been dispossessed and disposed of 
in more summary fashion from behind walls and hedges. Yet they 
have gone under during the vicissitudes of the centuries, owing 
their disappearance into the background to sundry causes, the 
chief of them being their own fainéance. Other causes have con- 
curred, such as the use of better methods of farming, the discovery 
of maize, with its greater yield, and above all, the gradual lessen- 
ing of the purchasing power of gold and silver, so that what would 
once buy an acre will not now suffice to rent a rood of it. The result 
of all this is that though a nominal landlord exists as a person to 
whom rent is periodically paid, he does not live on or near the land, 
and he has no interest in it beyond the rent, has no power over it 
whatever save the wholesome one for the community, that he can 
evict in certain specified cases of deliberate and hurtful waste. The 
rent was once no doubt a fair one, but now it has dwindled to a mere 
quit-rent.' Therefore the small farmer is a yeoman who practically 
owns the farm he tills. 

He is prosperous. I do not say so on the authority of returns and 
statistics. There are no such documents in this country, and I should 
not trust to them if there were. I say so because I have had a farm 
of my own for many years past, and because I have seen much of 
my brother farmers and am acquainted with their ways, and know- 
ing the men I know their present welfare. 

The explanation of the well-doing of the Minhote farmer is, to 
my mind, to be found, first, in his personal ownership of his acres 
and in the loving and strenuous and thrifty husbandry occasioned 
thereby ; secondly, in the innate energy of his character, evolved 

(1) It is evident that this tenure is very nearly what we know in England as copy- 
hold, and many of its incidents are identical with copyhold. It is the largely pre- 
dominating holding in the Minho province, though not the only one. 
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through many generations of struggle and of survival; thirdly, in 
certain wise land laws which deal with the subdivision of estates, 
and hinder that subdivision from going so far as to bring inevitable 
beggary to the land-holder ; fourthly, and perhaps some would say 
chiefly, in the imposition of very heavy corn duties. That it 
may be evident that this last sentence comes from me without bias, 
and indeed somewhat against the grain, I beg to premise that I am 
myself a staunch Free Trader. I can no more understand there being 
two rational opinions on this question in the mind of any one who 
examines it impartially, than that there should be two opinions on 
the theorem of the square of the hypothenuse. For all that, it would, 
I think, be blindness not to see, and the most partisan and doc- 
trinaire of Free Traders, with the facts fairly before him, could not 
fail to perceive, that the Portuguese farmer is doing well to some 
extent because of Protection. 

Maize from abroad pays a tax of 12s. 6d. on the imperial quarter, 
and other corns are taxed in proportion, so that the Minhote farmer 
can grow these cereals with a comfortable profit. In consequence of 
this he can buy freely at the village shop; in consequence of it he, 
his wife and his children, eat well and sleep warm. Every member 
of the Portuguese community is weighed down by a burden of Pro- 
tective duties, varying from 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. or more, on 
the value of everything from abroad that they eat, or drink, or wear, 
or sleep on, or drive in, ride on, play with, or smoke. The immediate 
bad economic result is that the Portuguese nation cannot compete 
abroad with its less highly taxed rivals, and that the export of manu- 
factured goods is practically ni/. Yet with all this deliberate flying 
in the fuce of sound political economy, the nation, which never 
guesses how much richer, and probably how much more miserable, 
it would be if it were more logical in its legislation, does actually 
thrive and prosper and live content. There has neither been serious 
commercial depression here nor any shadow of agricultural distress. 

These facts are, I believe, to be reconciled with sound Free Trade 
doctrine by regarding such universal Protection as prevails in Por- 
tugal in a light in which I do not remember ever yet to have seen it 
regarded, viz. as being a lung step in the direction of Communism. 
Protection is very clearly a hinderer and diminisher of a nation’s 
wealth, but it is also a distributer. That Portugal would be a 
wealthier nation than it is under Free Trade is easily demonstrable ; 
that Protection abates her wealth is provable by every sound argu- 
ment that establishes the Free Trade doctrine; but it is not, that I 
know, an accepted dogma that Protection disseminates the wealth 
that is left among people who would be laid bare of employment and 
earnings by Free Trade. Protection is essentially a tax upon the 
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rventier class, upon all those who live on an income which their own 
labour is not at the moment engaged in earning. Therefore Protec- 
tion is, so far as it goes in Portugal, nothing less than a form of 
Communism. 

The Free Trader may urge that the capital and industrial energies 
of the country if relieved of the oppression of Protection would find 
natural and remunerative development in other channels. Un- 
doubtedly they would in time, but at the cost of a social revolution, 
enormous misery, and the bringing down of the farmer class—seven- 
eighths of the whole community—to the same ruin that has over- 
taken our farm people in England. Now, this is just what no Portu- 
guese statesman would contemplate for a moment, and what not even 
the most irresponsible politician in search of a “cry” would think of. 
Nay, more, the very manufacturers and their men, who themselves 
subsist by reason of protective duties in a country entirely without 
any natural monopolies of native coal or ores, and without any 
abundance of capital, would not listen to a proposed free trade in 
corn, for they depend for their customers upon the peasantry and 
those who work for them. If they were brought to poverty the 
manufacturer would lose his only market. So that if by some miracle 
the Portuguese corn duties, which so obviously hinder the manufac- 
turer and the small trader in their business, were swept away to-day, 
the manufacturers and traders would themselves insist on their re- 
establishment to-morrow. The antagonism between the interests of 
the artisan and the farmer, which in our own country so effectually 
bars the way to Protection, and even to its cousin Fair Trade, does 
not exist in Portugal. 

So much for the social and the commercial aspects of the question ; 
the political one is infinitely more important and infinitely more 
interesting. Portugal, with a scanty population, has held her own 
for nine centuries against a powerful neighbour, who has often been 
an active enemy, who was for one short period a conquering power, 
and who may eny day become hostile again. The fighting men of 
Portugal, who have maintained her liberties, and who once, when 
they were lost, recovered them by miracles of valour, have at all times 
been drawn from the sturdy peasant classes, and therefore upon their 
number and prosperity the very life of the nation depends. Rather 
than sacrifice its peasantry the nation would be willing, and would 
be wise, to oppose the teachings of the science which discountenances 
Protection, and utterly to defy all the professors of all the colleges in 
the world. 

The voice of the economic scientist is a sweet voice enough if he 
will not sing too long or too loud, but there is a sweeter one still 
to be heard at this season of the year in- rural Portugal along 
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wooded brook-sides and in the thickets among the mountains; it is 
that of the glad herald of the spring, the nightingale, pos ayyeXos 
imepoduvos anowv. 

I remember an interesting account by an American of his travels 
through Southern England in search of the nightingale. At last he 
got within hearing of the bird, and was rewarded with such a song 
as, he admitted, startled him with its beauty. To a cultivated 
American, a lover of the older English poets that are common to 
him and us, and knowing the enthusiasm for this songster which has 
been handed down through all the generations of poets since Sappho 
sang, I can imagine the hearing of this simple old-world music repay- 
ment enough for all the vexations of the voyage across the ocean. 
Yet this American writer heard the nightingale in the first week in 
June, when its song has lost half its music, though even then it is 
sweeter, more passionate, and higher than that of any bird that 
sings. I should like him who could so enjoy this song to be here in 
some mountain woodland valley, 


‘* When the South inspires 
Life in the spring, and gathers into quires 
The scattered nightingales.” 


This is no poetic exaggeration at all: I have heard them singing in 
literal “‘ quires” on the banks of the Kaima or Pindello streams, 
and in broad daylight as well as through the night. They 
strain their throats in a confusion of sweetness, and their song 
mingles with the rippling of the current and the breathing of the 
west wind, the same divine wood-song that Hesiod and Homer 
heard. 

It hardly wants this link with old and simpler ages to make one 
ask oneself sometimes, in this beautiful land of soft airs and genial 
sunshine, if the older poet’s imagining of the happy pastoral life 
was after all what the modern pessimist contends it is, nothing but 
a foolish dream. Here a man may look about him and almost 
forget how the world has grown older and sadder. Here he will 
see the ploughman and the carter guiding oxen in size and shape 
such as the ancient Romans bred, yoked to such primitive ploughs or 
carts as we still can see on Greek and Roman coins. Their rules 
and methods of tillage are the same simple and often foolish ones as 
the ancients followed; the old heathen superstitions still mingle 
with the new religion; the people’s language is liker to the old one 
that came from Rome than any still extant, and ploughman and 
waggoner and reaper, the shepherd in his goat’s skin coat and the 
maiden with her distaff, might all take their places in some such 
rural procession as we see sculptured on a Roman bas-relief of the 


Augustan age. The very aspects of nature, the genial air, the vines 
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and olive trees, the rocks, valleys, running streams, the song of 
birds and murmuring of bees on thymy hills, are all such as the 
sweetest of all pastoral poets used as accompaniments to his idyllic 
song of a happy rural life. From just such craggy mountain sides 
overlooking the sea as Theocritus sang of, and beneath just such a 
tall stone-pine as he describes, does the Portuguese shepherd lad of 
to-day rest to take his mid-day meal of bread and olives and look 
down upon the creeping waves of the blue ocean far below his feet ; 
just as in those ancient days does he bare his sunburnt breast to the 
cool sea breeze and hears it in the branches overhead, the very 
adv WOvpiopa, the sweet whispering pine music, that the poet heard 
in Sicily twenty centuries ago. 

Travelling through this Minho Province, this garden of Portugal, 
made so by man’s incessant loving labour, no one can fail to notice 
how the land is most unscientifically ill-tilled and every mistake 
and shortcoming apparent that a modern enlightened farmer would 
smile at—the ‘“ unimproved ” plough, made of a crooked tree branch, 
the “unimproved ” cows, that give but a fifth of the milk of a 
Gloucester or an Alderney, the grass blades slowly and painfully 
reaped by a toy reaping hook and carried long distances on the 
heads of men and women. It is all too utterly stupid and old 
world ; and yet every one is thriving and content. The little 
houses are snug and warm, the cattle sleek under their masters’ 
kindly eyes, the tiny granaries full to overflowing, the men on 
Sundays and feast days well dressed, well fed and light-hearted, the 
women comely and gay in their coloured bodices and bright silk 
kerchiefs, and their necks covered with a sensible weight of 
old-fashioned gold jewellery. The valleys are ringing with the 
joyous antiphons of youths and girls, that speak as plainly of their 
content with life and of their hopefulness, as the spring song of the 
birds tells of theirs. 

Seeing nothing at all of this, but with his eye only upon the ' 
waste and backwardness of the land, the stern economist can tell us 
how, by converting the little holdings into farms of one thousand 
acres, by throwing down hedges and walls and ploughing hundred- 
acre fields with steam-ploughs, by converting the yeomen into 
farm labourers on a daily wage, by introducing shorthorns and 
Devons, and Newcastle ploughs, and patent grubbers and scarifiers, 
and oil cake, and superphosphates, the province might easily double 
its produce. 

All this might possibly be done with gain of wealth to the nation, 
but what would become of the countless households, each a centre of 
the world to itself, each with its simple hopes and joys, each a nur- 
sery of this sturdy race of rustic men and women, who have pain- 
fully terraced the hill-side, led the water for miles along the stone- 
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built conduits, and made the barren wilderness to smile? What 
would be the lot of these families, with the pride of proprietorship 
burning in the heart of each of its members, each one a lover of his 
home and his country, and every man ready to fight his country’s 
enemies for its freedom ? 

The statesman who has the destinies of such a people in his hands 
is surely not wise if he listens only to the barren logic of the political 
economist, and leaves out of his reckoning the human factor there is 
in all thingshuman. He only is truly wise who can “look before and 
after,’ and who takes into account the wants and weaknesses of 
human nature ; who can consider each individual integer that makes 
up the multitude, and follow out his fortunes through the far-off 
ordeal that science is preparing for him. 

From this point of view the old theory of the ideal happy, pastoral 
life is not, perhaps, quite so foolish a thing as might be supposed 
from the derision of it by the critic of farm-life at home, who sees 
the farmer worried about his rent, his poor unlearned brain dis- 
tracted by the complications that come in the train of improved ma- 
chinery, new systems of rotation and culture, and misleading analyses 
of manures and soils; who sees the labourer pinched with hopeless 
want, nipped with cold in winter, and ending a middle life of rheu- 
matism with an old age of imprisonment in the workhouse. It is 
an unlovely picture at best, and now, with the slow, inevitable 
decline of agriculture in the North, a terrible one. This is the pass 
to which the rigid economists have brought us. Which is the Fool’s 
Paradise of the two, theirs, or the poet’s idyllic dream of pastoral 
life  Isthere no escape from this, that rural men and women are 
for ever to earn their scanty bread in bitterness, and be for ever 
denied the common hopefulness and joys of other men? If the 
political economist’s ideal is the right and only one, and men in 
pursuit of wealth have no alternative but to drag their brother men 
into such misery, then the old saying, ‘‘ omo homini lupus,” is 
true. Men are, then, still men’s greatest enemies, and the classic 
maxim is true also, and gold is still the scourge wherewith human 
beings lash themselves. 

These ancient sayings are not scientifically correct ; they do not 
overlook and pass by all human and humane considerations, to reach 
a logical conclusion; but, perhaps, after all, they are truer in the 
higher sense for that very omission. 

Political economy is, of course, strictly in the right when it shows 
us the straight road to wealth. It is necessarily the shortest road, 
but it leads through oppression, and mourning, and woe. For three 
generations we Englishmen have had for our goal the wealth of th: 
nation ; now let us try to attain its happiness. It is the nobler goal 
if we can reach it. 
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I would not for a moment be taken to mean that sentimental 
considerations should make us forget the plain laws of human society, 
or to contend that the idle and worthless and violent are to be 
yielded to because they beg, or clamour, or threaten. Just the con- 
trary ; and I would use a very short way with them, if I had my 
will. Surely, however, there is a limit to logic, and science may be 
a good measuring rod and compass to have at hand to test our own 
or our friend’s foolish doctrine with, but the worst staff in the world 
to lean on, and the falsest of compasses to guide our steps by alone. 

Again, I am not asserting that a golden age ever existed any- 
where out of a poet’s imagination, far less that it exists here in Por- 
tugal; but I will say this, that after travelling over most of the 
countries of Europe, I have found nothing that so nearly approaches 
it. I have seen no pastoral life so like what the poets have fabled 
in their legend of the golden age. And for this simple reason, that 
with yeoman proprietorship there can be expansion and shrinkage of 
welfare following good or bad luck, or g 
fore the farm people who are owners too, cannot well reach utter 
destitution and utter ruin. Come what may, there is always a roof 
for them to live under; if there is nothing to sell for luxuries, 
things can never have got so low but what there is food to keep off 
starvation, and at the worst there is still hope left. True it is that 
toil is long and weary here as elsewhere, illness and pain hard to 
bear, envy sordid, jealousy keen, the carelessness of the powerful 
and the tyranny of the oppressor bitter, the disappointments of life 
many, old age sad and death terrible (from afar at least) to all mor- 
tal men; but here toil is sweetened by hope and rewarded by well- 
being, illness is made easier by the sympathy and ministrations of 


ood or bad thrift, and there- 


relatives, not borne coldly attended on by pauper nurses in a work- 
house, and death itself is soothed by friends and children, and com- 
forted by consolations which do not always appeal to those who are 
sophisticated by a more complicated civilisation and hardened by the 
neglect and cruelty it engenders. 

OswaLp CRAWFURD. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


“The models, the standards, the exemplifications of the proposed improved system, 
nay, of a perfect system, are not objects of a Utopian theory. . . . To find these models 
of perfection, an Englishman has no need to go out of his own country; for invention 
there is little work; for importation, scarce any. English practice needs no improve- 
ment but from its own stores; consistency, consistency is the one thing needful: preserve 
consistency, and perfection is accomplished. No new powers, no tamperings with the 
constitution, no revolutions in power, no new authorities, much less any foreign aid, 
are necessary. .. . It requires, not innovation, but restoration and extension. estora- 
tion of powers once in existence, before they were swallowed up by the framers of the 
existing system of abuse, under favour of their own resistless power, working by their 
own frauds, covered by their own disguises, in pursuit of their own sinister ends,’’— 
Jeremy Bentham, Rationale of Judicial Evidence, vol. v. pp. 740, 741. 


THERE was never in the history of the world a more complete, a 
more fitting, a more practical, a more expansible and adaptable plan 
of managing the affairs of men living together in community than 
that English method of self-government, which was, not indeed con- 
trived, but expanded, organized, and developed by King Alfred; 
which is part of the Common Law of England to this day ; which, in 
spite of destructive statutes, still subsists, the most noble monument 
of that practical wisdom whereon rest the foundations of English 
greatness. Socomplete is it that it provides for the governance of all 
the affairs of life, from those of the family to those of the kingdom; 
so fitting that it works as silently as effectually, in the most diverse 
circumstances; so practical that it leaves no room for abstractions ; 
so expansible and adaptable that it has lasted for a thousand years, 
during which, by the very virtue of it, the people of England have 
increased in numbers, in riches, in power, and in wants, and have 
changed their modes of living in all but in this. Nor was it till our 
own days that any serious assault was ever successfully made upon 
it; and what is most noteworthy is, that this assault has been con- 
ducted under the cover of phrases calculated and intended to convey 
the belief that not an attack upon but only a support and develop- 
ment of the ancient system was intended. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1834, which formed “‘ Unions,” the establishment of the 
Poor Law Board, its subsequent development in 1871 into the 
“Local Government Board,” and the many statutory tinkerings 
made between those years, have all affected to be made for the 
development and improvement of local self-government, whereas 
they have one and all tended to its destruction. It has indeed been 
reserved to the present year, with a Conservative Government in 
office, to witness the attempt to deal the last deadly blows at the 
ancient system ; and even now it is still in the name of local self- 
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government that local self-government is to be finally destroyed, 
that localities are to be merged and lost in new-fangled areas, that 
self-action is to be altogether extinguished, and that the government 
or management of affairs by those who are interested in and who 
understand them, is to be replaced by arbitrary orders from central 
authorities. 

This seems therefore an opportune moment for recalling attention 
to the principles of that method of self-government which has for a 
thousand years remained so fast fixed in the affections of the English 
people that it is still only capable of being attacked, with any pros- 
pect of success, in its own name; for showing that those ancient 
principles are still as true and as beneficial as the modern practice 
has been false and mischievous ; for pointing out that what is now 
contemplated is as destructive as it is unnecessary; and for establish- 
ing that, in this matter at least, what is required is not destruction 
and the introduction of new principles, but the reversion to old 
principles and the recurrence to the old practice. The more the 
subject is examined the more clearly will it appear that those are 
the stupid party who seek to innovate or to change, those the intelli- 
gent party who would revert to and restore a method so good, and a 
system so complete, as never yet to have been bettered or even 
equalled. The more it is examined the more complete justification 
will scientific Toryism find in it for holding fast to the essential 
principles of the English method ; the more complete reprobation of 
that partisan Toryism which, leaving principles and relying upon 
expediency, would sacrifice the best things yet remaining in England 
upon the polluted altar of party interests. 
| From the time that the first ideas of the governance of affairs 
came to this island from the forests of Germany, the system was 
built up from below, not imposed from above. The foundation of 
all was the family. Next in aggregation above that came the first 
and still the most essential unit of common action and common 
governance in the Parish. It is perhaps necessary here to say that 
the Parish is by no means an ecclesiastical, but essentially a secular 
and civil division of the land, and that it is the most ancient divi- 
sion of all. The Parish is the first and, out of all comparison, the 
most important unit of self-government, on which all the rest of the 
fabric is based. The area of a parish is large enough to furnish 
matters of importance to men living together in community, yet not 
80 large as to prevent all the inhabitants from readily coming together 
to consult upon the management of their own affairs. In such an 
area every inhabitant may readily attain, and will ordinarily possess, 
sufficient knowledge of the local wants and local capacities to deal 
With them in an understanding spirit; and those who fancy that the 
tendency of modern times is to render our system of government 
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more “popular,” and who preach “ extension of the suffrage” as a 
new doctrine, will perhaps be surprised to learn that by the Common 
Law of England every parishioner has the right to, not an indirect 
or occasional and casual, but a direct, constant, and certain voice in the 
management of his parish affairs, and that every man is a parishioner 
who has lived in the parish for a year and a day as an inhabitant 
householder. Here is no invidious distinction between rich and 
poor, no giving to the former a power or an impcrtance withheld 
from the latter—as under Sturges Bourne’s Aet, which gives a plu- 
rality of votes to the rich—but equal rights to all in the performance 
of the equal duty of all in attending to those parish affairs which 
are truly held to be, of all their own affairs the most important. 
It will perhaps still further surprise some to learn that, by the 
Common Law of England, the vestry consists, not as is generally 
supposed of a few elected men, to whom all power, all authority is 
committed ; but of the whole of the inhabitant householders, of what- 
ever degree or rank they may be; and that it is in these, and not 
in the restricted, elected, select vestry, that the true parish authority 
alone resides. This authority should do its business by, what is of 
essential importance, fixed, frequent, regular, and accessible meet- 
ings; should appoint all its own parish officers, whose appointments 
it may revoke at any time; and should manage the whole of its own 
parish affairs, either by its own action or through the officers 
appointed by itself and subject to its own control and superintendence, 
without any interference of any outside man or body of men what- 
ever, so far as the affairs of that parish alone are concerned. And 
no better method of management can be devised by the wit of man. 
It is that of those who live on the spot, who know the parish and its 
needs, who have to bear the parish charges, to prosper with the 
parish prosperity and suffer with its adversity. Neither could any 
better area be desired for a direct self-governance of this kind. The 
Parish is not (like the modern Union) so large as to prevent 
any man, even the poorest, from attending its meetings by reason of 
distance, or from possessing, as a matter of course, the knowledge 
required to manage its concerns. If indeed it should grow to be too 
large, there is a ready means of meeting that inconvenience by sub- 
dividing the parish into two or more parishes; if it should shrink 
too much in population, there is an equally ready means of pro- 
viding for that by joining it to another parish. In such an area 
nothing can escape, nothing be without the knowledge, at any rate 
of some, and probably of most, of those inhabitant householders 
who form the true vestry or parish authority. In short, if se//- 
government be desirable—as it is—the best, the only unit from which 
to start is that unit which has existed from time immemorial, that 
unit which alone is small enough to insure to its inhabitants at once 
sufficient knowledge and sufficient capacity to govern their own 
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affairs—the ancient unit of the Parish. So true is this that when 
once the Parish is touched, when once its powers are diminished, 
when once its separate existence and separate functions are merged 
in those of a larger body, the very foundation of se/f-government is 
cut away, the very possibility of people attending themselves to their 
own affairs is destroyed, and they must necessarily be handed over to 
the government of others than themselves. 

Unhappily it is against this very unit, this essential unit, this sine 
qua non of self-government, this Parish, that all the efforts of the 
innovators have been directed. The Act of 1834, which aggregated 
the fourteen thousand parishes of England and Wales into some six 
hundred “unions,” practically swamped the parish. For everything 
that was brought into the domain of those unions, the Parish was 
practically destroyed. Now the Unions are so large in area that no 
man can know the area completely or even at all; meetings are ren- 
dered impossible by reason of distance, except for a few ; and, instead 
of a system of strict accountability, they render the new officers, called 
“ guardians,” practically free from check or responsibility; while 
the guardians themselves, instead of being independent governors of 
their own affairs, which they know, are condemned to try to govern 
other people’s affairs which they do not know, and to be themselves 
governed by the arbitrary orders of a central Government board 
sitting in London, which can force the appointment or dismissal of 
officers, control their salaries, and exercise from even a greater dis- 
tance than the guardians, an irresponsible control over concerns of 
which it must necessarily know less than the guardians themselves, 
and, a fortiori, far less than the inhabitants of the parish or parishes 
affected by its ukases. This, it is needless to say, is not self-govern- 
ment; it is the negation thereof. 

Nevertheless it would seem that, so far as any rag or remnant 
of local self-government is to be left, the scheme which is pro- 
posed by the Government now in power will treat the Union and 
not the Parish as the unit; and whereas by former legislation the 
parish has been, as already pointed out, swamped, it will now be 
extinguished altogether. This is a movement in altogether the 
wrong direction. Local self-government means that the men who 
know the affairs should act for themselves on the spot; the contrary 
system of centralization means that the men who do not know the 
affairs should act for others off the spot; and the larger the unit of 
government is made the more impossible does it render local self- 
government, and the more inevitable does centralization become. 
Without a small unit there is no salvation possible for self-govern- 
ment. And the true and only proper unit is the Parish. Yet, even 
among Conservative innovationists, we find the ancient and necessary 
Parish despised, and the new-fangled and mischievous “Union” 
adopted in its place, as though it were an object to have, not as 
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small, but as large an administrative unit as possible—a delusion so 
patent, so great, and so mischievous that it is hard to understand 
how it could have obtained currency among any but the professed 
enemies of self-government and the professed advocates of cen- 
tralization. 

But now it would seem that yet another step is to be taken in the 
wrong direction, yet another departure made from the old and true 
principles towards new and false doctrines. As the Parish has been 
swamped in the Union, so is the union to be swamped in the county. 
The area of the unit, already made too large, is to be made still 
larger; the direct power over his own affairs of the parishioner, 
already so largely reduced, is to be still further diminished ; and he 
is to be left with no power over them at all, and no share at all in 
their management, except such as is involved in voting once every 
three years for a member of a County Council. The substance of self- 
government, already so much pared down, is finally to be reft from 
him, and he is to be amused with the shadow of a vote. 

It might be supposed that this final deadly thrust at self-govern- 
ment must be suggested and excused by the existence of some corre- 
spondingly great grievance arising out of the existing system of 
county government; or that, even in the absence of grievance, the 
existing system must have been found in practice to work so ill that 
it is absolutely necessary to change it. But that is not the case. It 
is confessed not to be the case, even by those who most strongly 
advocate the change. Nay, it is confessed that what is advocated is 
a change from a system which works admirably well to one which 
works lamentably ill. County business is managed at present by the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, which consists of the magistrates of the 
county, who are in general the resident gentlemen and landowners, 
and who as such are those who have the greatest interest in the 
county affairs being well conducted, and also the greatest knowledge 
of the wants and capacities of the county. These magistrates are 
those who have to pay the principal part of the money to be expended 
and administered ; they are therefore directly interested in economy 
and good management; they are honourable men above the tempta- 
tion of jobbery and peculation, and they are therefore likely to 
administer the affairs honestly ; while their local knowledge is likely 
to secure them against adopting any rash or ill-considered schemes. 
In short, they are just the right sort of men for the business to be 
conducted. And, as a matter of fact, they have conducted, and still 
do conduct it, excellently well and most satisfactorily. This has 
never been disputed ; it is, on the contrary, affirmed by those even 
who advocate the change now proposed, and the conduct of County 
government by the Crown-appointed magistrate is, even by such 
advocates, contrasted most favourably with the conduct of town 
government by the popularly elected town councils. Mr. Ritchie, in 
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introducing his bill on the 19th March, said of the existing county 
authorities :— 


“Tdo not think that any one can doubt that, on the whole, the duty has 
been not only well performed, but unselfishly, wisely, and economically.” 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, in his book on Local Administration, says :— 


“Such, however, as are the duties of the county government, they have 
been honestly and decently performed. A reformer of local government would 
be in the wrong to rail at the country gentleman. The country gentleman, 
born to rank and wealth which left him in no way dependent for his well-being 
upon an energetic administration, and which conferred a dignity beyond that 
of administrative promotion, was not likely to be a very alert or indefatigable 
ruler. But he has been remarkably frugal, and, on the whole, disinterested. 
If it may be said, on the one hand, that the county justices have not equalled 
in skill the energy and the public spirit of our best town councils, on the other 
hand, it must be allowed that they have not rivalled the profligate wastefulness 
and dense incapacity of many obscure administrative bodies. They have not 
often perpetrated the grosser kind of jobs, they have imposed no heavy taxes, 
they have incurred no considerable debt. Were an elective board to succeed 
this instant to the powers of the Quarter Sessions, it would in all likelihood 
spend much more that its predecessors have ever expended, and by no economy 
possible to any existing public body could it expend much less.” 


Mr. Albert Pell said (at a meeting on 9th December, 1885) of the 
Quarter Sessions :— 


“ It must be admitted that neither extravagance nor a speculative enterprise 
had marked their career. They had seldom been guilty of jobbing and had not 
run deeply into debt, while the municipal boroughs were involved to the extent 
of £70,000,000 or quite two years’ rateable value.” 


Mr. Walter Long, one of the godfathers of the proposal of change, 
says :— 


‘Local government, as it had been carried on by Quarter Sessions, had been 
ably and economically administered.” 


And, finally, Mr. Pell says, of the town councils elected under the 
system now proposed to be fastened on the counties :— 


“The total amount received by the local authorities in the course of the year 
1882—3 was £53,412,000, the expenditure £52,878,000. During a period of 
fifteen years receipts and expenditure had each increased 80 per cent., while 
the rateable value had increased only 41 per cent. The growth of local 
revenue and expenditure had been therefore twice as rapid as the growth in 
value of the property taxed. As no results proportionate to this growing 
outlay appeared on the surface to console the ratepayer, it might be assumed 
that the administration had been so far ill-directed or extravagant. 

“There had, too, been very little scruple in running into debt. Under the 
head of local receipts, loans were the most remarkable of all. Large loans 
could only be borrowed on security of the rates, and this security could not be 
given without the previous consent of Parliament. But this check was really 
worthless, for leave was given whenever asked for, and the rates were pledged 
in various ways. The time allowed for repayment, sixty to one hundred years, 
was too long to putacheck on profusion. Local authorities could raise as 
much money as they pleased, and their pleasure was to raise a great deal. At 
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the end of the year 1882—3 their outstanding debts reached the sum of 
£159,142,000,' of which about one-fifth belonged to the metropolis. These 
debts had been incurred mostly during the last twenty years.” 


To all this it must be added that, in general, the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions only levy and control, as a matter of fact, about one-tenth 
of the county local taxation, the remaining nine-tenths being levied 
by “representative” local bodies of the modern kind; so that if 
there were any grievance against them—which there is not—it 
must be of the most infinitesimal character. 

Yet we are called upon to change admitted honesty, decency, 
frugality, disinterestedness, and capacity, for dishonesty, speculation, 
wastefulness, dense incapacity, jobbery, and debt. And we are 
called upon to do it on the ground (as stated by Mr. J. J. Coulton at 
the meeting already cited) that— 


‘The object of local self-government in counties is to extend to the 
county the power of self-government long enjoyed by the towns ”— 


and the further ground, stated by Mr. Walter Long, and now 
adopted by Mr. Ritchie as his sole justification for making this 
earthquake, that the existing system is an “ anomaly.” 

To all this the reply is easy, and can scarce avoid being con- 
temptnous. The present system, so far from being an “ anomaly ” or 
(to put it in English) a lawless system, is more lawful than any that 
can possibly be established by any hasty, ill-considered statute, for it 
is the creation of that Common Law which is above all statutes. As 
for the “ self-government ” of towns, it is not self-government, but 
a delegation of government to others; and as for its being 
“ enjoyed,” we have already seen that the enjoyment consists in 
submission to dishonesty, incapacity, wastefulness, jobbery, and debt. 
From such enjoyment the counties may well pray to be delivered. 

It is not pretended, indeed, that any practical good can come out 
of the new system proposed. No man has yet put his finger on any 
single thing that will be better done, or on any single abuse that 
cries for removal. There is nothing practical either in the change 
proposed or in the minds of those who have conceived it, unless 
indeed it be the practical object of making a reputation for one or 
two individuals in connection with a big new statute. It is all to be 
done in the name of the jargon which went to make up the French 
invention of “ the Rights of Man ”—in the name of “ representative 
institutions,” of “the elective system,” and suchlike abstractions, 
wherewith word-ridden peoples have been gulled and amused for the 
last hundred years, not to their benefit, but to their great loss and 
damage. The English system has been, for a thousand years, to 
deal with realities, and to deal with them by those who know most 

(1) In 1884-5 the outstanding loans had risen to £181,488,720, whereof “county 


authorities’ are returned as responsible for £3,526,268 only (Annual Local Taxation 
Return, 1885-6, part vii.). 
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about them, and who are, to use the old English phrase, “ neigh- 
bours of the necessity.” The new French system, which we are 
now asked to fasten on the counties, is to deal with phrases and, 
under cover of those phrases, to filch away the reality. This 
“ elective system ” is one of the most mischievous, because one of the 
most deceiving, of such phrases. Under cover of it all reality and 
all responsibility are taken away from the people at large, and all 
power is handed over to a clique or an oligarchy invested with 
irresponsibility. And the people, who, under the English system, 
had themselves real power over real things, and an unescapeable 
responsibility for their handling, are bidden to console themselves 
for the loss of power over their own affairs by the relief from 
responsibility ; to commit themselves and their destinies into the 
hands of others, for whom they are once called upon to vote, and 
who then escape them altogether into the regions of superior irre- 
sponsibility. 

Should a method which is practically and experimentally so good 
as that of the existing County government by the magistrates be de- 
stroyed, and replaced by such a system as this, the results are not 
difficult to forecast. They are written on the wall of town govern- 
ment in the largest and plainest letters. They will be most mis- 
chievous and probably most disastrous. The whole matter of county 
government will be flung into the arena as a prize for the ambi- 
tious nobodies who are endowed with the thick skin and the fluent 
speech required for what is called “public life.” The men elected 
will be not those who have the most knowledge or most capacity, but 
those who display most assurance and the readiest flow of adjectives, 
and who are freest with those immoral bribes of wholesale plunder 
which will most captivate the unreflecting and selfish taxpayer. 

Mr. Ritchie’s plan for the formation of his County Councils com- 
bines, indeed, all the mischiefs, both of the “elective system,” 
whereby the noisy agitator is alone enabled to get elected, and of the 
co-optative system, whereby he is enabled, when once elected, to per- 
petuate himself and his clique. Three-fourths of the ‘“ Councils” 
are to be elected every three years (far too long a period to give the 
electors practical control over it); and those who are thus elected 
are themselves to choose the remaining fourth, which co-opted 
fourth will sit, not for three, but for six years. It is easy to see how 
this will be used to perpetuate cliques and to crush any spark of 
independence that may, by chance, have crept into the Council. And 
it is as easy to see what the history of the Council itself will be. 
- When it meets, its first object will be to render itself, not modestly 
useful, but visibly important—for the next elections will depend 
upon that—and it will enter, after the fashion of the House of Com- 
mons, with haste upon crude and ill-considered schemes of “ pro- 
gress” and “reform,” which will be hurriedly adopted as a proof 
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of the doing of public work. Hence there will arise a new army of 
functionaries to be fastened permanently on the land, with an 
authority still further destructive of such self-government as still 
remains—an army which will yearly be added to and multiplied, until 
the healthy independent local life is wholly crushed out, and the 
counties are afflicted by a swarm of salaried locusts, as numerous, 
as injurious, and as tyrannical as has ever been seen in the most 
bureaucratically ruled country of the Continent. This again will 
necessitate increased expenditure; and, since the members of the 
Council will seek to avoid as much as possible imperilling their 
popularity by additions to the rates, it will lead to debt—which 
Mr. Ritchie positively seems to invite, and to revel in the prospect. 
Here indeed is the great danger. It is the danger that should with 
most jealousy be guarded against; and it cannot be too strongly 
urged upon those who have any care for practical results as compared 
with abstract phrases, that this at least shall be insisted upon— 
that these new-fangled assemblies, if they are to be established at 
all, shall at least be strictly and absolutely required to pay their way 
as they go, and shall be completely and entirely deprived of any 
power whatever to contract debts of any kind. Unless this be done, 
it will not be long before the counties, which are now all but free 
from debt, are saddled with debts amounting to hundreds of millions ; 
nor long after that before the taxation thence resulting will become 
absolutely crushing, perhaps absolutely depopulating, and leading 
necessarily to the entertainment of the last desperate resort of re- 
pudiation. In any case, the new County Councils must be mis- 
chievous, but if they have any power of charging the counties with 
debt they will be disastrous and deadly. 

Let it here be noted that, the greater the departures that have 
been made from the true system of local self-government, the 
greater has been the expenditure incurred and saddled upon the 
taxpayers, and that, as a consequence of the unwise changes already 
made, local taxation has increased and is increasing in the most 
astounding and dangerous manner. The revenues levied by local 
taxation in the United Kingdom, which in 1867-8 were £35,261,000, 
had risen in 1884-5 to as much as £62,962,181, or had come nigh 
to being doubled in seventeen years. Of these revenues, there was 
levied by rates in 1867-8 the sum of £20,214,000, and in 1884-5 no 
less than £37,845,590; so that the rates had even more nearly 
doubled than the total revenue in the same time—a matter of no 
small moment to the counties when it is remembered that, during 
this period, the price of corn has fallen from 64s. a quarter to 32s. 
Let it be further remembered that this increase of charge has been 
necessitated, not by any material increase in the charge for the re- 
lief of the poor or for necessary parochial expenses, which remain prac- 
tically what they were; but by the imposition on the rates of charges 
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such as those for School Boards, for Sanitary, Police, and Harbour 
authorities, which are not truly local charges at all, but Imperial 
charges, necessitated by the enactment, in the Imperial Parliament, 
of statutes to carry out some Imperial “policy.” Were the rates 
relieved of such charges as these—as they should be—it is not too 
much to say that nearly the whole of the seventeen years’ increase 
might be saved, and thus the rates might be reduced by something 
approaching one-half. Moreover, while charges of a really Imperial 
character are levied on the localities, that abuse is supplemented and 
aggravated by the diversion into the Imperial treasury of sources 
of revenue which are really not of an Imperial but of a local character. 
Of such a character, for instance, are the whole tribe of licenses— 
distillers’, spirit and beer dealers’ and retailers’, wine dealers’ and 
retailers’, sweet-sellers’, auctioneers’, tobacconists’, dog, game, gun, 
servants, carriages, solicitors’ and bankers’ licenses—producing 
together three millions and a half annually, which, with the stimulus 
of local collection based on local knowledge, would probably amount 
to four millions. The same may be said of the Inhabited House 
Duty, which produces nigh upon two millions yearly. All this is, 
in its very nature, local and not Imperial revenue, and should there- 
fore be left to the localities to collect and to administer. This is a 
direction in which relief to local taxation might most properly be 
sought and found, consistently with the soundest rules of local self- 
government itself. 

Mr. Ritchie, indeed, affects in his Bill to move in this very direc- 
tion and to do this very thing; but he does it so as not todo it. He 
affects to hand over a great proportion of the revenues from these 
very licenses to the localities, but he so does it as to take away from 
the gift all the virtue and all the consistency with sound rules of 
local self-government. For the localities are not themselves to collect 
the revenues ; they are to be collected, as heretofore, by the Inland 
Revenue department, or, in other words, by the Central Government, 
and are then to be allocated by the Central Government to the 
counties, together with revenues from certain other licenses, and 
some kind of new tax on personalty, all which will together represent, 
as we are told, £5,600,000 annually. All this, however, though it 
is presented to us under a different aspect, is no more than an ex- 
tension of the system—already too largely entered upon'—of giving 
subsidies from the Central Government to the local bodies; for all 
these revenues, being still collected by and passing through the hands 
of, and doled out by, the Imperial Government, will continue to be 
treated as Imperial taxes. It is the system, not of local collection and 
expenditure of local revenues, but of Imperial subsidy to local craving. 


(1) The contributions by the Central Government in relief of local expenditure 
amounted in 1884-5 to £4,381,757. 
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Nothing can well be more mischievous than this system, or more 
fatally destructive of local self-government. A subsidy by the 
Central Government to a local body necessarily implies a corre. 
sponding claim by the Central Government to interfere in local 
affairs; for it is bound to see that its subsidy is properly ex. 
pended, and cannot, therefore, fail to make that claim. And with 
increased subsidies come, as necessarily, increased claims ; the final 
result of which must be, as it has already been in some instances, 
that a clerk speaking with the voice of the Local Government 
Board in Whitehall, in the name of the Central Government, 
dictates to a distant local authority the principles upon which 
it should make its rice puddings and the salary it should pay 
to its under nurses. This is the very destruction of local self- 
government, and the putting in its place of a monstrous machinery 
of central dictation, worked by clerks ignorant of the locality, yet 
ruling it, with interminable correspondence, from Whitehall. It 
must, moreover, be remembered that the Imperial revenues which 
are thus doled out in subsidies to localities, in return for local inde- 
pendence, have all been originally derived from the general body of 
the people for whose independent power they are exchanged. 
Hodge is taxed, like the rest of the community, to produce these 
very Imperial revenues, and a portion of them is then returned to 
him on condition of his parting with control over his own affairs. 
He is thus bribed with his own money. Hodge’s case is worse than 
that of Esau, for Jacob, at any rate, provided himself the pottage 
wherewith he bought Esau’s birthright; but by this plan, Esau is 
made first to supply the lentils and then to sell his birthright for 
the pottage made from them. 

All this means “ progress” indeed, but progress in the wrong 
direction. It means retrogression from local self-government—pro- 
gress towards centralization, and the imposition’ upon the people of 
England of a resistless central authority, acting through emasculated 
simulacra of popularly elected assemblies, in the place of that free, 
independent, understanding self-action by which for a thousand 
years Englishmen managed their own affairs in their own homes. 
It will then only remain to attack self-government in its last en- 
trenchment—the family. Something has already been done even 
here; much more will be attempted by the faddists and the doctri- 
naires who shut their eyes to things and lend their ears to words; 
and we shall finally perhaps arrive at that happy state when each of 
us will be under no necessity to deal with his own affairs at all, 
whether they be affairs of the Family or of the Parish, but when 
all the affairs of an emasculated people will be regulated by the fiat 
of a Grand Lama sitting on the distant hills of Whitehall. 

If, indeed, changes must be made let them at least be changes 
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for the better; let them be changes towards, not away from, that 
system of local government which, while it was self-government, 
was the glory of England and her safeguard. Repeal all the mud- 
dling statutes of the last sixty years; abolish the Local Government 
Board and all its meddling officials; return to the ancient ways of 
the Common Law; allow the machinery to work which has existed 
so long, and which still by Law exists, though by Statute it is 
choked or suppressed—the Courts Leet, the weekly Parish meeting, 
the Hundred Court, the County Court (properly so-called, not the 
contrivance which now goes by that name), and the whole chain of 
presentment; revert to the ancient system of local self-government 
in England, built up on the Parish, rising thence to the Hundred, 
and thence again to the County, the most popular and effectual 
system ever devised ; revert, in short, to the method by which affairs 
were managed, not by delegated elected bodies, but by the people 
themselves, meeting weekly in their Parishes, deciding themselves 
for themselves on their own affairs, choosing and controlling their 
own agents, and untouched by Whitehall; and you will have done 
something worth doing, something that will restore to the people 
real power, and not the mere deceptive shadow of power, over their 
own business. 

But what this new-fangled elective system will mean we know 
only too well, for we have seen it at work in the towns and seen how 
it acts. Bodies of men elected by popular vote are the worst bodies 
possible for dealing with public moneys, which are ¢he great affair of 
all local affairs. They are not directly but only indirectly interested 
in the matter ; they are directly interested in themselves. They are 
invariably small men, of small ambitions, narrow views, and un- 
generous minds. No sooner is a “local elective body ” set up than 
every greedy and pushing jobber begins intriguing to get elected to 
it, solely that he may use it for his own personal gain, in money or 
in consideration. There are contracts to be given, and he jobs them 
away ; dinners to be eaten, and he devours them ; personal advan- 
tages of every kind to be reaped, and he reaps them. Hence jobbery, 
extravagance, incapacity, dishonesty, debt, and all the category of 
evils admitted to belong to the system. This, which has so long 
shamed the towns, is what the Government propose to fasten now 
upon the counties; this and worse, to the evil and misdoing of all 
men, but most especially of the poor, upon whom new and crushing 
taxes will be laid, and who will suffer without knowing why, merely 
because politicians run after abstractions instead of seeking to under- 
stand things. 

It is all so unnecessary, so unreflecting, so insane, that we might 
smile at it were it not that schemes and conduct such as this destroy 
a nation. Tuomas Ginson Bow tes. 











A NUN’S LOVE LETTERS. 


Brier and unobtrusive as was the volume of Lettres Portugaises 
published in Paris in 1669, it exercised an influence on the senti- 
mental literature of Europe which was very extraordinary, and to 
which we have not yet ceased to be subject. Since the revival of 
learning there had been no collection of documents dealing with the 
experiences of emotion in which an element of Renaissance feeling 
had not shown itself in some touch of rhetoric, in some flower of 
ornament, in some trick of language that concealed what it desired 
to expose. The Portuguese Letters, slight as they were, pleased 
instantly and universally because they were entirely modern. The 
seventeenth century, especially in France, had cultivated epistolary 
literature with care, even with too much care. There had been 
letter-writers by profession, and the value of their correspondence 
has been weighed and found wanting. Even in England, where the 
French were held up as models of letter-writing, there were not 
wanting critics. Howel wrote in 1625 :— 


‘*Others there are among our next transmarine neighbours eastward, who 
write in their own language, but their style is so soft and easy that their letters 
may be said to be like bodies of loose flesh without sinews; they have neither 
joints of art nor arteries in them. They have a kind of simpering and lank 
hectic expression, made up of a bombast of words and finical affected compli- 
ments only. I cannot well away with such fleasy stuff, with such cobweb 
compositions, where there is no strength of matter—nothing for the reader to 
carry away with him that may enlarge the notions of his soul.” 


We may be quite sure that Howel had Balzac in his eye when he 
wrote this passage, and to Balzac presently succeeded Voiture. To 
the qualities of Voiture’s famous correspondence, to its emptiness, 
flatness, and rhetorical elegance, signifying nothing and telling us 
nothing, M. Gaston Boissier has lately dedicated a very amusing 
page of criticism. Even in the middle of the seventeenth century 
the French were conscious of their deficiency as letter-writers, and 
were anxious to remove it. Mdlle. de Scudéry, who was as awkward 
as the best of them, saw that girls ought to know how to express 
their feelings briefly, plainly, and sincerely. In the depths of the 
wilderness of C/é/ie may still be found rules for letter-writing. But 
the time was not quite ripe, and it is noticeable that it was just before 
the publication of the Portuguese Letters that Mademoiselle, in the 
agonies of her grotesque passion, turned over the pages of Corneille 
for phrases which might express the complex emotions of her heart. 
If she had waited a few months a manual of the tender passion would 
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have lain at her hand. At all events, the power to analyze the feel- 
ings in simple language, to chronicle the minute symptoms of emotion 
without rhetoric, closely succeeds the great success of these letters ; 
nor is it unworthy of notice that they appear to have exercised an 
instant influence on no less a personage than Madame de Sévigné, 
who alludes to them certainly twice, if not oftener, and whose great 
epoch of letter-writing, following upon the marriage of Madame de 
Grignan, begins with this very year, 1669. In England the influence 
of the Portuguese Letters, as we shall presently show, was scarcely 
less sudden than decisive. That we in England needed such an influ- 
ence on our letter-writers is not to be questioned, although the faults 
of English correspondence were not those of the admirers of Voiture 
and Balzac. The French needed to throw off a rhetorical insipidity ; 
the English were still in the toils of the ornamental allusiveness of 
the Renaissance. We find such a sentence as the following, written 
by Mrs. Penruddock, in 1655, on the night before her husband’s 
execution, in a letter which has been preserved just because it 
seemed direct, tender, and sincere :— 

“Those dear embraces which I yet feel and shall never lose, being the faith- 
ful testimonies of a loving husband, have charmed my soul to such a reverence 
of your remembrance, that, were it possible, I would, with my own blood, 
cement your dead limbs to live again, and (with reverence) think it no sin to 
rob Heaven a little longer of a martyr.” 

Such persons as Mrs. Penruddock never again on such occasions 
as this wrote in this particular manner, when Europe had once read 
the Portuguese Letters. The secret of saying what was in the heart 
ina straightforward way was discovered, and was at once adopted by 
men and women a hundred times more accomplished and adroit than 
the Canoness of Beja. 

A romantic and mysterious story had quite as much to do with the 
success of the Portuguese Letters as any directness in their style. 
In January, 1669, a little duodecimo of 182 pages, entitled simply 
Lettres Porlugaises, was issued by Barbin, the leading Paris pub- 
lisher. The Letters were five in number; they were neither signed 
nor addressed, and there was no indication of date or place. A pre- 
fatory note stated that they were a translation of certain Portuguese 
letters written to a gentleman of quality who had been serving in 
Portugal, and that the publisher did not know the name of the 
writer. He abstained from saying that he knew to whom they were 
addressed. Internal evidence showed that the writer was a nun in a 
Portuguese convent, and that she had been forsaken, after an impas- 
sioned episode, by a French cavalry officer who had loved and had 
ridden away. He had passed, at the head of his regiment, through 
the narrow streets of the town where she lived, like the hero of a 
Border ballad, not a bowshot from her bower-eaves, and she had 
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leaned over her balcony, wrapped in her mantilla, and all was lost 
and won. The little book was read and continued to be read; edition 
after edition was called for, and in 1678 the letters were stated to be 
written by “le Chevalier de C. . . .” Saint Simon and Duclos each 
informed the world that the male personage was the Marquis of 
Chamilly, long afterwards Marshal of France, and a mighty warrior 
before the Roi-Soleil. But no indiscretion of memoir-writers gave 
the slightest information regarding the lady. All that appeared was 
that her name was Mariana and that her chamber-window looked 
across to the only place mentioned in the Letters—Mertola, a little 
town on the right bank of the Guadiana. But in 1810 Boissonade, 
in a copy of the first edition, found a note in a contemporary hand, 
stating in French that the letters were written by Mariana Aleca- 
forada, a nun in a convent at Beja, in the province of Alem-Tejo. 
Beja, the theatre of the Portuguese Letters, is a small mediaval 
city, perched on a hillin the midst of the vast fertile plain of central 
Portugal, and boasting to this day a ring of walls and a lofty citadel, 
which make it a beacon from all parts of the surrounding province. 
What the Marquis of Chamilly was doing at Beja may now be ex- 
plained, especially as, owing to the recent researches of M. Beauvois, 
we can for the first time follow him with some exactness. The French 
were holding a very equivocal position with regard to Portugal. 
The Queen of Portugal was a French princess, and the court of 
Lisbon was full of Frenchmen, but Louis XIV. did not find it con- 
venient to give Don Alfonso his open support. The fact was that 
Mazarin, anxious to meet the Spaniards half-way, had sacrificed 
Portugal in the negotiations of the Ile des Faisans. He had no 
intention, however, of really leaving his old allies to the tender 
mercies of Madrid, and he secretly encouraged the Portuguese to 
fight for their independence. The Spaniards had no sooner scen 
France sign the Treaty of the Pyrenees, late in 1659, than they 
threw themselves on the frontier of Portugal, and a guerilla war 
began that lasted for nine years. All France could openly do was 
to permit her own recently disbanded foreign auxiliaries to take up 
service with the King of Portugal; and as a general for these some- 
what dubiously constituted troops, the Count of Schomberg offered 
peculiar advantages, as a Huguenot and a citizen of Heidelberg. 
Schomberg arrived late in 1660, and from this time forward success 
leaned to the side of Portugal. M. Beauvois has discovered that it 
was not until 1663 that a young cavalry officer of great promise 
accompanied the non-official envoy of France, Ablancourt, to the 
court of Lisbon. This young soldier was Noél Bouton, then known 
under the title of Count of St. Léger-sur-Dheune, who had already, 
although only twenty-six years of age, seen a great deal of service 
in the field. He was the eleventh child of a fine old Burgundy 
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noble, who had trained him to arms. In 1656 he had been taken 
prisoner at the siege of Valenciennes, and had attracted the notice 
of the king by @ succession of gallant exploits. He is the hero, 
though in a most unheroic light, of the Portuguese Letters. 

His first mission to Portugal seems to have been diplomatic; but 
on the 30th of April, 1664, being at Estremoz, on the Spanish fron- 
tier, and in the*heart of the fighting, he received from Schomberg 
the command of a regiment of cavalry, and at once took his place in 
the forefront of the work in hand. His name is henceforth connected 
with the little victories of this obscure and provincial war, the results 
of which, none the less, were highly important to Portugal. The 
theatre of the campaign was the hilly district lying between the 
Douro and that part of the Guadiana which flows westward before 
its course changes at Juramenha. Chamilly is first mentioned with 
glory for his part in the ten days’ siege of Valenga-de-Alcantara, in 
Spain, in June, 1664. A month later he helped to defeat the 
Spaniards under the walls of Castello Rodrigo, a mountain fastness 
in the valley of the Douro. By this victory the independence of 
Northern Portugal was secured. All through 1665 Chamilly and 
his dragoons hovered around Badajos, winning laurelsin June at the 
great battle of Villa Vicosa; and in October, in the flight on 
Badajos, after the victory of Rio Xevora. The war now sank toa 
series of marches and countermarches, diversified by a few skirmishes 
between the Tagus and Badajos. But in September, 1667, after the 
Count of St. Léger, who is now Marquis of Chamilly, has been more 
than three years in Portugal, we find him for the first time dis- 
tinguishing himself in the plains of southern Alem-Tejo by an attack 
on the Castle of Ferreira, a few miles from Beja. It is scarcely too 
much to conjecture that it was either while advancing on, or more 
probably while returning from Ferreira, that he passed under the 
balcony of the Franciscan convent of the Conception, and won the 
heart of the susceptible canoness. So long as the war was being 
prosecuted with ardour Chamilly could have had no time for such a 
liaison, but all the troubles of the Portuguese were practically over 
when Ferreira fell. Six months later, on the 13th of February, 
1668, peace was proclaimed, and Spain accepted the independence of 
Portugal. 


(1) The important sequence of facts here given with regard to the military record 
of Chamilly in Portugal, has never been used before in any criticul examination of the 
Portuguese Letters. ‘That I am able to give it is owing to the kindness of my friend, 
M. Jusseran, who has pointed out to me a very learned memoir on the Chamilly 
family, full of fresh facts, buried by a Burgundian historian, M. E. Beauvois, in the 
transactions for 1884 ofa local society, the ‘‘ Société d'Histoire” of Beaune. I think I 
never saw so valuable a contribution to history concealed with so successful a modesty. 
T am the more anxious to express my debt to M. Beauvois for his facts, in that I wholly 
disagree with his conclusions when he comes to deal with the Vortuguese Letters. 
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A glance at the map will show the importance of these dates and 
names in judging the authenticity of the letters of Mariana. With- 
out them the critics of those letters have been left with no basis for 
conjecturing when or how, between 1661 and 1668, the Portuguese 
nun and the French officer met and parted. We now see that for 
the first arduous years of the campaign the young Frenchman was 
not near Beja, but that he may well have spent the last six months 
of his campaigning in peace within or beside its walls. One or two 
otherwise meaningless phrases in the letters are now easily explic- 
able; and the probability that the story, as tradition has sketched it 
for us, ismainly correct, becomes vastly greater. Before considering 
what these expressions are, however, it may be best to take the 
Letters themselves into our hands. 

It is with some trepidation that I confess that, in my judgment, 
the central fact on which the chronicle of the Portuguese Letters 
hangs has hitherto been overlooked by all their editors and critics. 
As the Letters were published without dates, without indications of 
place or address, they took a sequence which has ever since been 
religiously adhered to. But reading them through very carefully 
—as Mark Pattison used to say all books should be read, pencil in 
hand—I had come to the conclusion that this order was not merely 
incorrect, but fatal, if persevered in, to any historic credence in the 
Letters as a whole. The fourth has all the appearance of being the 
earliest in date, and M. Beauvois’ discoveries make this almost certain. 
We must understand that all the five letters are the successive appeals 
of a forsaken woman, who repeats her expressions of love and lamen- 
tation without much indication of scene or season. But some such 
indication may, by reading the text with great care, be discovered. The 
fourth letter, which I believe to be the first, opens thus abruptly :— 





“Your lieutenant tells me that a storm forced you to put into port in the 
kingdom of Algarve. Iam afraid that you must have greatly suffered on the 
sea, and this fear has so occupied me that I have thought no more about all my 
troubles. Are you quite sure that your lieutenant takes more interest than I 
do in all that happens to you? Why then do you keep him better informed ? 
And, finally, why have you not written tome? I am very unfortunate if you 
found no opportunity of writing to me before you started, and I am still more 
so if you did find one without using it to write to me. Your injustice and 
your ingratitude are extreme, yet I should be in despair if they brought you 
misfortune.” 


The tone of this is angry and indignant, but it is not the tone\of 
&® woman who considers herself abandoned. She has evidently 
parted with her lover unwillingly, and with suspicion, but she does 
uot resign the right to scold him, Moreover, it is noticeable that he 
has but just started, and that he had hardly put to sea before he was 
driven into a port in Algarve. Not a critic of the Portuguese Letters 
has known what to make of this latter point, for Algarve is the 
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strip running along the extreme south coast of Portugal, and no ship 
leaving Lisbon for France could possibly be driven into ports that 
look right across into Africa. But as we now see Chamilly slowly 
descending the frontier from the Douro to Beja, and as we presently 
find Mariana overwhelmed with emotion at the sight of the road to 
Mertola, we have but to look again at the map to observe that Mertola 
would be: naturally the first stage in a journey continued south to 
the mouth of the Guadiana, which is navigable from that town 
onwards. On reaching the sea Chamilly would take ship, and would 
most naturally be driven by the first storm into some port of Algarve, 
from which the news would promptly be brought back to Beja. 
When we find the Portuguese nun speaking of some early confidences 
as made “‘five or six months ago,” and when we recollect that the 
eapture of Ferreira took place five months before the peace with 
Spain, we can hardly doubt that the events upon which the Letters 
are founded took place between September, 1667, and February, 
1668, soon after which latter date Chamilly doubtless made an excuse 
for setting forth for France. Thus a series of minute expressions in 
this so-called fourth letter—expressions hitherto meaningless or 
misleading—are shown to be of vital importance in testifying to the 
genuineness of the correspondence. 

Another fragment from this same letter will help to complete the 
picture of Chamilly’s desertion :— 

“You have taken advantage of the excuses which you had for going back to 
France. A ship was starting. Why did you not let her start? Your family 
had written to you. Do you not know what persecutions I have endured from 
mine? Your honour compelled you to forsake me. Have I been s0 solicitous 
about my honour? You were forced to go to serve your king. [If all that is 
said of him be true, he has no need of your help, and he would have excused 
you. I should have been only too happy had we passed our lives together ; but 
since a cruel absence had to divide us, it seems to me that I ought to be satis- 
fied in knowing that I am not faithless to you. Indeed, for all the world con- 
tains would I not commit so base an action. What! have you known the 
depths of my heart and my affection, and have yet been able to persuade your- 
self to abandon me for ever, and to expose me to the terror of believing that 


you will for the future only think of me to sacrifice the memory of me to some 
new passion !” 


The freedom with which this cloistered lady and her foreign lover 
met has been objected to as improbable. But the manners of Por- 
tugal in the seventeenth century gave to women of the religious 
orders a social freedom denied to ordinary wives and daughters. In 
the Memoirs of Ablancourt, whom Chamilly attended on his first 
mission to Lisbon, we read of royal parties of pleasure at the Con- 
vent of Santa Speranza, where the nuns and courtiers mingled in 
theatrical representations before the king and queen. Another con- 
temporary account admits that the French and English were so 
much beloved in Portugal that some liberty was allowed to them 
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beyond what a Portuguese gentleman might indulge in. It is easy 
to see that if convents might without scandal be opened to men in 
social intercourse, it is not probable that they would be closed to a 
brilliant foreign ally fresh from Villa Vicosa or Ferreira. But we 
must again allow Mariana Alcaforada to tell her own tale :— 


‘* Every one has noticed the entire change in my mood, my manners, and my 
person. My mother has spoken to me about it, with bitterness at first, and 
then with a certain kindliness. I do not know what I said to her in reply ; 
I fancy I must have confessed everything to her. The strictest of the nuns 
here are sorry to see what a condition I am in; they even treat me on account 
of it with some consideration and some tenderness. Everybody is touched at 
my love, and you alone remain perfectly indifferent, writing me only cold 
letters, full of repetitions ; half the paper is not filled, and you are rude enough 
to let me see that you are dying with impatience to be done writing. Dona 
Brites has been persecuting me these last days to get me to leave my room; 
and fancying that it would amuse me, she took me for a turn on the balcony 
from which one has a view of Mertola; I went with her, and at once a cruel 
memory. came back to me, a memory which kept me weeping all the remainder 
of the day. She brought me back, and I threw myself on my bed, where I 
could but reflect a thousand times over how little chance there was of my being 
ever cured. Whatever is done to solace me augments my suffering, and in 
the remedies themselves I find intimate reasons why I should be wretched. I 
have often seen you pass that spot with an air that charmed me, and I was on 
that balcony on that fatal day when I first began to feel the symptoms of my 
illstarred passion. I fancied that you wished to please me, although you did 
not know me. I persuaded myself that you had noticed me among all the 
ladies that were with me. I imagined that when you drew rein, you were well 
pleased that I should have a better sight of you, and that I should admire your 
skill and how graceful you looked on horseback. I was surprised to notice that 
I was frightened when you took your horse through a difficult place; the fact 
is that I was taking a secret interest in all your actions.” 


We see that he wrote to her at first, although not from that port 
of Algarve, in which he had thought of nothing but business. It 
does not appear that after this he ever wrote again, nor as her 
memory loses its sharpness does she ever, after this first letter, regain 
the same clearness of reminiscence. We may quote once more from 
this, the most interesting of the famous five. It is thus that Mari- 
ana closes her pathetic appeal :— 


‘*T want to have the portraits of your brother and of your sister-in-law. 
Whatever is anything to you is very dear to me, and I am wholly devoted to 
what concerns you. I have no will of my own left. There are moments in 
which it seems to me that I should be humble enough to serve her whom you 
love. . . . An officer has been waiting for this letter for a long time ; I had 
made up my mind to write it in such a way that you may not be disgusted 
when you receive it, but I see I have made it too extravagant. I must close it. 
Alas! it is out of my power to do so. I seem to be talking to you when I write 
to you, and you become a little more present with me then. . . . The officer 
who is to take this letter reminds me for the fourth time that he wishes to start. 
What a hurry he isin! He, no doubt, is forsaking some unhappy lady in this 
country. Farewell! Itis harder for me to finish my letter than it was for you 
to abandon me, perhaps for ever.” 
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The remaining letters give fewer indications of date and sequence 
than the fourth, nor are they so picturesque. But the reader will 
not seek the Portuguese Letters, as he seeks the Memoirs of Madame 
de Motteville, or even the correspondence of Madame de Sévigné, 
mainly for sparkling incident and the pretty details of contemporary 
life. The value of these epistles rests in their sincerity as a revela- 
tion of the heart. Poor Mariana had no inclination to describe the 
daily life of her fellow-nuns or the intrigues of society in Beja. She 
has been deceived, the man she loves is absent, and as she weeps 
without cessation, she cannot help confessing to herself that she 
does not expect to see him back again. 

* Tresigned my life to you,” she says in the so-called first letter, ‘‘ as soon as 
I saw you, and I feel some pleasure now in sacrificing to you what you will not 
accept. A thousand times a day I send my sighs out after you; they search for 
you everywhere, and for all reward of so much disquietude what do they bring 
me back but too sincere a warning from my evil fortune, which is too cruel to 
suffer me to deceive myself, and which says to me every moment, Cease, cease, 
unfortunate Mariana! vainly thou dost consume thyself, vainly dost seek a 
lover whom thou shalt never see again, who has crost the ocean to escape from 
thee, who is now in France in the midst of pleasures, who gives no single 
moment to the thought of thy sufferings, and who can well dispense with all 
these thy needless transports.” 


* She will not, however, yet admit that she is wholly deserted. She 
has received a letter from him, and though its tone was so far from 
responding to her own, that it threw her beside herself for three 
hours, it has reawakened her hopes. 


**Can you ever be contented bya passion less ardent than mine? You will, 
perhaps, find elsewhere more beauty (although you used to tell me that I was 
beautiful enough) but you will never find so much love again, and all the rest 
isnothing. Do not fill out your letters with needless matter, and you may 
save yourself the trouble of reminding me to remember you. I cannot forget 
you, and I cannot forget, too, that you made me hope that you would come 
back to me for awhile. Ah! why will you not spend all your life here ? Were 
it possible for me to quit this wretched cloister, 1 would not stay in Portugal 
to see whether you performed your promises. I would not count the cost, but 
would fly to seek you, to follow you, to love you. I dare not persuade myself 
that this will be ; I will not nourish such a hope (though there might be pleasure 
in delusion), for since Iam doomed to be unhappy, I will have no feelings in- 
consistent with my lot.” 


The violent and wretched tone of the Letters culminates in the 
third, which is unsurpassed as a revelation of the ingenious self- 
torture of a sensitive mind brooding upon its own despair. The 
women of Paris were astonished to read such pages as the following, 
in which complex emotions which they had often experienced or 
imagined, but had never been able to formulate, suddenly found 
perfectly direct and limpid expression :— 


**T cannot persuade myself to wish that you may no longer be thinking 
about me; and, indeed, to speak sincerely, I am furiously jealous of whatever 
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may give you happiness, and of all that may touch your heart and your tastes 
in France. I donot know why I write to you. I see well enough that you will 
only pity me, and I do not wish for your pity. I am very angry with myself 
when I reflect upon all that I have sacrificed for you. I have exposed myself 
to the rage of my relatives, to the severity of the laws of this country against 
nuns, and to your ingratitude, which appears to me the greatest of all mis- 
fortunes. Yet, all the while, I am conscious that my remorse is not sincere, 
and that for the love of you I would with all my heart run into far greater 
dangers than any of these.” 


The extraordinary and at that time the unique merit of the Por- 
tuguese nun, as a letter-writer, lies in the fact that, in the full 
tempest and turmoil of her passion, she never yields to the tempta- 
tion of giving herself up to rhetoric, or rather that whenever she 
does make a momentary concession to this habit of her age, she 
doubles on herself immediately, and is the first to deprecate such 
false flowers of speech. She knows that her letters are too long, 
although she cannot keep them within bounds. It is part of the 
torture of her spirit that she recognises better than any monitor 
from without could teach her, that her lamentations, reproaches, and 
entreaties are as little calculated as a material flood of tears would 
be to revive the fire upon a hearth of sunken embers. As she 
clamours at the door of memory, and makes the air resound with her 
importunity, she is sane enough to be aware all the while that these 
are no seductions by which a weary heart may be refreshed and 
reawakened ; yet is she absolutely powerless to moderate her own 
emotion. The result is poignant to the last degree; and from the 
absence of all, or almost all, surrounding local colour of incident or 
tradition, the spectacle of this distress moves and excites the reader 
in somewhat the same fashion as the loud crying of an unseen figure 
out-of-doors in the darkness of the night may move the helpless 
sympathy of one who listens from a window. 

Nothing more is known of this shadowy Mariana Alcaforada, but 
the author of her misfortunes figures long and gloriously in French 
history. His fatuity, if not his heartlessness, in allowing her letters 
to be immediately printed, is a blot upon his humanity in our eyes, 
but seems to have abated his magnificence not a whit among his 
contemporaries. It would be idle to inquire by what means the 
letters came into the hands of a publisher. In 1690, upon the death 
of the translator, it was admitted that they had been turned out of 
Portuguese into excellent French by Pierre Girardin de Guilleragues, 
a “Gascon gourmand,” as Saint-Simon calls him, immortalised 
moreover by Boileau, in a graceful couplet, as being— 


Born master of all arts a court can teach, 
And skilled alike in silence and in speech. 


It was Guilleragues who said of Pelisson that “he abused the 
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permission that men have to be ugly.” He was patronised by 
Madame de Maintenon and died French ambassador to the Porte in 
1689. To Guilleragues is attributed the composition of the Portu- 
guese Letters by those who seek to deny that Mariana Alcaforada 
ever existed. But in their own day no one doubted that the actors 
in this little drama were real persons. Chamilly is described by 
Saint-Simon as a tall, heavy man, extremely good-natured and 
gallant in fight, although to listen to and to look at, giving little 
suggestion that he could ever have inspired so romantic a passion as 
that revealed by the Portuguese Letters. To this there is an obvious 
reply, that Saint-Simon only knew Chamilly in his mature years, 
and that there is no reason why a heavy dragoon should not have 
been very attractive to a Portuguese maiden at twenty-six and yet 
seem most unattractive at forty-six to the wittiest of memoir-writers. 
To the Portuguese nun he undoubtedly behaved disgracefully ill, 
and not at all like a Christian gentleman; but we must remember 
that his own age judged such bad deeds as peccadillos in the free 
campaign of love and war. Chamilly’s subsequent career was un- 
questionably glorious. He fought the Turks in Candia, he com- 
manded the troops of the Electors of Cologne and of Munster, he won 
deathless laurels at the famous siege of Gravs; and, finally, after 
twenty-five campaigns, he ended as Marshal of France, and married 
a wife who was, as we may smile maliciously to read in our Saint- 
Simon, “singularly ugly.” 

The success of the Portuguese Letters was attested not merely by 
the multitude of successive editions of the text, but by the imitations 
and continuations which were foisted upon a credulous public. 
Only seven months after the original publication there appeared a 
second part containing seven letters; with the same date, 1669, on the 
title-page. These did not, however, pretend to be written by 
Mariana, but by a Portuguese lady of quality. The style was very 
different, as the publisher admitted, and the letters bear every 
stamp of artifice and fiction. They were, however, greedily accepted 
as genuine, and the Dame Portugaise took her place beside the 
Religieuse. The temptation to prolong the romance was irresistible, 
and there was immediately published a pamphlet of Repiics, five in 
number, supposed to be sent by the French officer to the Portuguese 
nun in answer to each of her letters. This came from a Parisian 
press ; but the idea of publishing the officer’s letters had occurred 
simultaneously to a provincial bookseller, and still in the same year, 
1669, there appeared at Grenoble a volume of New Replies, six in 
number, the first being not properly a reply, but an introductory 
letter. This last publication openly professes to be fiction. The 
editor states in the preface that being “ neither a girl, nor a nun, 
nor even perhaps in love,” he cannot pretend to expréss-the senti- 
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ments of the heart with the genuine vigour of the original letters; 
but that, as Aulus Sabinus ventured to reply to certain of the heroic 
epistles of Ovid, though with so little success as merely to heighten 
the lustre of those originals, so he hopes by these inventions, and a 
mere jeu d’esprit, to increase the admiration of readers for Mariana’s 
genuine correspondence. All this is very honest and very legiti- 
mate, but so eager were the ladies of the seventecnth century to be 
deluded that this preface of the guileless editor was taken to be a 
mere mystification, and the Grenoble New Replies were swallowed 
like the rest. Some idea of the popularity of the Portuguese Letters 
may be gained, not merely from the vogue of these successive imita- 
tions, but from the fact that M. Eugéne Asse, the latest and best of 
Mariana’s editors, has described no less than sixteen editions of the 
Letters themselves, issued before the close of the seventeenth century, 
a list which would seem to be very far indeed from being complete. 
Rousseau was the first to start the idea that the Portuguese 
Letters were written by a man. He went upon no external evi- 
dence, but on subtle and in truth very fanciful arguments regard- 
ing the point of view taken by the writer. No one else has seriously 
questioned their authenticity, until quite recently, when M. Beau- 
vois, a Burgundian antiquary, has endeavoured to destroy our faith in 
the existence of the Portuguese Nun. This gentleman is an impas- 
sioned admirer of the exploits of the Marquis of Chamilly, and it 
is not difficult to perceive that his wish to discredit the Letters is 
due to his desire to whitewash the character of his hero, blackened 
for the present, at all events to modern eyes, by the cruel abandon- 
ment of this poor religious lady in the Beja convent. This 
critic goes to the opposite extreme, and allows himself to speak 
of Mariana’s letters as “the apsessions of a Mawnad.” Many of 
M. Beauvois’s acute objections are met by the rearrangement of the 
letters which I have suggested above, and particularly by the fact 
that the fourth of them should certainly stand the first. After a 
careful examination of his criticism, and particularly in the light of 
the important historical dates, with regard to Chamilly’s record in 
the Portuguese war, which M. Beauvois has himself brought for- 
ward, I for one am more persuaded than ever that the outline of the 
story as we know it is true, and that the letters, or something Por- 
tuguese which was very like them, were actually sent after the 
rascally bel/dtre when he made his way back to France in 1668. 
Bare as the letters are, there are nevertheless little touches of detail 
here and there, little inexplicable allusions, such as a real correspon- 
dence would possess, and such as no forger would introduce. It 
would be tedious in this place to dwell minutely on this sort of 
evidence, but a single example may be given. In one passage the 
nun writes, “Ah! how I envy the happiness of Emmanuel and of 
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Francisque. Why am not I always with you, as they are! 
Nothing more is said of these beings. We are left to conjecture 
whether they were fellow-officers, or servants, or dogs, or even per- 
haps parrots. A forger would scarcely leave two meaningless names 
in the body of his text without some indication of his idea. The 
sincerity, moreover, of the style and sentiments is extraordinary, 
and is observed to great advantage by comparing the various con- 
tinuations and replies with the five original letters. To suppose 
the first little volume of 1669 to be a deliberate fiction would be to 
land us in the more serious difficulty of discovering in its inventor 
a great imaginative creator of emotional romance. The hero-wor- 
ship of M. Beauvois has not convinced me that Mariana never gazed 
across the olives and oranges to Mertola, nor watched the cavalcade 
of her false dragoon file down into the gorge of the Guadiana. 

The French critics have not taken any interest in the influence 
of the Portuguese Letters in England, and it must be confessed that 
English writers have not shown less neglect. Yet translations and 
imitations of these letters became very numerous in this country 
before the close of the seventeenth century. The earliest version 
which I have been able to trace is that of Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
published as a very tiny little book of Five Love Letters from a Nun 
to a Cavalier, in 1678 (December 28, 1677). In a short preface to 
the reader, the translator says, ‘“ These five letters are here at your 
service. You will find in them the lively image of an extravagant 
and an unfortunate passion, and that a woman may be flesh and 
blood in a cloister as well as in a palace.’ This translation of 
L’Estrange’s went on being reprinted for fifty years, and was 
attended on its successful course from one toilet to another by a 
variety of imitations, the liveliest of which is attributed to the pen 
of the vivacious Major Richardson Pack. From the first the Por- 
tuguese Letters were not presented to the women of England as 
literature, but as models of sincere letter-writing, and hence they 
have escaped mention in our solemn handbooks of bibliography and 
literary history. But their influence was extraordinary, and by the 
time that the Spectator had come into existence, and Richard Steele 
was sitting over his wine, “ the slave of beauty,” writing out of his 
heart to Mary Sawlock, the men and women of England had learned 
the lesson which the nun of Beja was betrayed to teach them, and 
they could say in plain, straightforward sentences exactly what it 
was in their souls to express to one another, without any sort of 
trope or rhetorical ornament. 

Epmunp Gossg. 














CARICATURE, THE FANTASTIC, THE GROTESQUE. 
I. 


CARICATURE is a distinct species of characterisation, in which the 
salient features of a person or an object have been emphasised with 
the view of rendering them ridiculous. The derivation of this word 
justifies my definition. It comes from the Italian caricare, to charge 
with a burden, or to surcharge. Thus caricare un ritratto means to 
exaggerate what is already prominent in the model, and in this way to 
produce a likeness which misrepresents the person, while it remains 
recognisable. Instead of emphasis, simple distortion may be used to 
secure the effect of caricature. For example, the hints suggested by 
reflection in a spoon are amplified into an absurd portrait. Some 
faces and figures lend themselves better to the concave, others to the 
convex surface of the spoon. Or a fairly accurate image of a man 
or woman, modelled in gutta-percha, may be pulled about in various 
directions, with the result of producing a series of burlesque por- 
traits, in which the likeness of the individual is never wholly lost. 

The most effective kind of caricature does not proceed by such dis- 
tortion. It renders its victim ludicrous or vile by exaggerating what 
is defective, mean, ignoble in his person, indicating at the same time 
that some corresponding flaws in his spiritual nature are revealed by 
them. The masterpieces of this art are those in which truth has 
been accentuated by slight but deft and telling emphasis. Nothing, 
as Aretino once remarked, is more cruel than malevolent insistence 
upon fact. You cannot injtre your neighbour better than by tell- 
ing the truth about him, if the truth is to his discredit. You cannot 
make him appear ridiculous more crushingly than by calling attention 
to real faults in his physique. 

Those extraordinary caricatures of human faces which Lionardo 
da Vinci delighted to produce, illustrate both methods of emphasis 
and distortion. But they also exhibit the play of a fantastic imagi- 
nation. He accentuated the analogies of human with bestial features, 
or degraded his models to the level of goitred idiots by subtle blur- 
rings and erasures of their nobler traits. 

Caricature is not identical with satire. Caricature implies exag- 
geration of some sort. The bitterest satire hits its mark by no 
exaggeration, but by indignant and unmerciful exposure of igno- 
bility. Yet caricature has always been used for satirical purposes, 
with notable effect by Aristophanes in his political comedies, with 
coarse vigour by Gilray in lampoons of the last century, with indul- 
gent humour by our contemporary Punch. 
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The real aim of caricature is to depreciate its object by evoking 
contempt or stirring laughter, when the imaginative rendering of 
the person is an unmistakable portrait, but defects are brought into 
relief which might otherwise have escaped notice. Instead there- 
fore of being realistic, this branch of art must be reckoned as essen- 
tially idealistic. In so far as a caricature is powerfully conceived, 
it calls into play fine, though never the noblest, never the most 
amiable, qualities of interpretation. 


Il. 

The fantastic need have no element of caricature. It invariably 
implies a certain exaggeration or distortion of nature; but it lacks 
that deliberate intention to disparage, which lies at the root of carica- 
ture. What we call fantastic in art results from an exercise of the 
capricious fancy, playing with things which it combines into 
arbitrary non-existent forms. These may be merely graceful, as is 
the case with arabesques devised by old Italian painters—frescoed 
patterns upon walls and ceilings, in which tendrils of the vine, 
acanthus foliage, parts of beasts and men and birds, and fabulous 
creatures are brought into quasi-organic fusion with candelabra, 
goblets, lyres, and other familiar objects of utility. 

In its higher manifestations fantastic art creates beautiful or 
terrific forms in correspondence with some vision of the excited 
imagination. The sphinx and the dragon, the world-snake of 
Scandinavian mythology, Shakespeare’s Ariel, Dante’s Lucifer, are 
fantastic in this higher sense. In them real conditions of man’s 
subjective being have taken sensuous shape at the bidding of creative 
genius. ‘The artist, while giving birth to such fantastic creatures of 
imagination, resembles a deeply-stirred and dreaming man, whose 
brain projects impossible shapes to symbolise the perturbations of 
his spirit. Myth and allegory, the metamorphosis of mortals into 
plants, fairies, satyrs, nymphs, and tutelary deities of sea or forest, 
are examples of the fantastic in this sphere of highest poetry. 

According to the view which I have just expressed, fantastic art 
has to be considered as the least realistic of all artistic species ; it is 
that in which the human mind shows its ideality, its subjective 
freedom, its independence of fact and external nature, most com- 
pletely. Here a man’s studies of reality outside him, acute and 
penetrating as these may be, become subservient to the presentation 
of thoughts and emotions which have no validity except for his 
internal consciousness. 


‘** He will watch from dawn till gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be, 
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But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality.” 


When well constructed, powerfully conceived, vigorously pro. 
jected, with sufficiency of verisimilitude to give them rank among 
extraordinary phenomena, and with sufficient correspondence to the 
natural moods of human thought, these phantasies and their appro- 
priate shapes acquire a reality of their own, and impose upon the 
credulity of mankind. They are felt to be actual through the force 
with which their makers felt them, and through their adaptation to 
the fancies of imaginative minds in general. Thus the chimera of 
Hellenic sculpture, the horned and hoofed devil of medizval paint- 
ing, Shakespeare’s Caliban, Milton’s Death, Goethe’s Mephistopheles, 
can all be claimed as products of fantastic art. Yet these figments 
are hardly less real for our consciousness than the Farnese bull, 
Lancelot, Landseer’s stags, Hamlet, Dr. Brown’s Rab, Adam Bede, 
and other products of imaginative art which are modelled from 
familiar objects. In this way fantastic art strikingly brings home 
to us the truth of what Tasso once said: Non é creatore se non Iddio 
ed il poeta (God and the poet are the only creators). It does this 
because it proves that the recombining power of the imagination, as 
in dreams, so also in poetry and plastic art, is able to construct 
unrealities which possess even more than the spiritual influence and 
all but the validity of fact for human minds. 


II. 

The grotesque is a branch of the fantastic. Its specific difference 
lies in the fact that an element of caricature, whether deliberately 
intended or imported by the craftsman’s spontaneity of humour, forms 
an ingredient in the thing produced. Certain races and certain 
epochs display a predilection for the grotesque, which is conspicuously 
absent in others. Hellenic art, I think, was never intentionally 
grotesque, except on rare occasions in the comedy of Aristophanes. 
What resembles grotesqueness in the archaic stages of Greek sculp- 
ture—in the bas-reliefs from Selinus, for example—must be ascribed 
to naiveté and lack of technical skill. On the contrary, Lombard 
sculpture, as we study this on the facades of North Italian churches, 
and medieval Teutonic art in general, as we study this upon the pages 
of illustrated manuscripts, in the choir-stalls of our cathedrals, or in 
the carven ornaments of their exteriors, rarely fails to introduce some 
grotesque element. The free play of the Northern fancy ran over 
easily into distortion, degradation of form, burlesque. Scandinavian 
poetry of the best period exhibits striking specimens of Aristophanic 
satire, in which the gods are mercilessly dealt with. Grotesqueness 
may be traced in all the fantastic beings of Celtic and Germanic folk- 
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lore—in gnomes inhabiting the mountains, in kelpies of the streams 
and mermaids of the ocean, in Puck and Robin Goodfellow, in fairies 
of heath and woodland, in the princesses of Border ballad-literature 
fated by magic spells to dree their doom as loathly dragons. 

Of such grotesqueness I doubt whether we can discern a trace in 
classical mythology and art. Ugly stories about Zeus and Cronos, 
quaint stories about the metamorphoses of Proteus, and the Phorcyadx 
with their one eye, are not grotesque. They lack the touch of cari- 
eature, always a conscious or semi-conscious element, which is needful 
to create the species. 

It is absent in the voluminous literature of the Arabs, as this is 
known to us through the Arabian Nights. Princesses transformed 
into parrots, djinns with swarthy faces doting on fair damsels, water- 
carriers converted by some spell into caliphs, ghouls, animals that 
talk, immense birds brooding over treasures in the wilderness, are not 
grotesque. They lack the touch of conscious caricature added to free 
fancy which differentiates the species. 

Both caricature and the fantastic played an important part in 
Southern and Eastern literature, but they did not come into the 
peculiar connection which is necessary to grotesqueness. The fantastic 
made itself moderately felt in Hellas, and assumed gigantic propor- 
tions in Islam. The Asiatic and Greek minds, however, lacked a 
quality which was demanded in order to elicit grotesqueness from 
phantasy. That quality the Teutonic section of the Aryan family 
possessed in abundance; it was all-pervasive in the products of their 
genius. We may define it broadly as humour. I do not deny humour 
to the Greeks and Orientals; but I contend that Teutons have the 
merit of applying humour to caricature and the fantastic, so as to 
educe from both in combination what we call grotesqueness. 

For obvious reasons I must omit all mention of what strikes us as 
grotesque in the art-work of races with whom we are imperfectly 
in sympathy. Hindoo idols, Chinese and Japanese bronzes, Aztec 
bas-reliefs, and such things, seem to us grotesque. But it is almost 
impossible to decide how far this apparent grotesqueness is due to 
inadequate comprehension on our part, or to religious symbolism. 
We cannot eliminate the clement of genuine intentional grotesque- 
ness which things so far remote from us contain. 


IV. 


Closely allied to caricature and the grotesque we find obscenity. 
This indeed has generally entered into both. The reason is not far 
to seek. Nothing exposes human beings to more contemptuous 
derision than the accentuation in their persons of that which self- 
respect induces them to hide. Indecency is therefore a powerful 
resource for satirical caricaturists. Nothing, again, in the horse-play 
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of the fancy comes readier to hand than the burlesque exhibition of 
things usually concealed. It appeals to the gross natural man, upon 
whose sense of humour the creator of grotesque imagery wishes to 
work, and with whom he is in cordial sympathy. 

Indecency has always been extruded from the temple of art, and 
relegated to slums and dubious places in its precincts. Why is this? 
Perhaps it would suffice to answer that art is a mirror of human life, 
and that those things which we exclude from social intercourse are 
consequently excluded from the esthetic domain. This is an ade. 
quate account of the matter. But something will be gained for the 
understanding of art in general if we examine the problem with 
more attention. 

Shelley lays it down as an axiom that all obscenity implies a crime 
against the spiritual nature of man. This dictum takes for granted 
an advanced state of society, when merely sensual functions have 
come to be regarded with sensitive modesty. In other words, it 
defines the essence of obscenity to be some cynical or voluptuous 
isolation of what is animal in man, for special contemplation by the 
mind. Savages recognise nothing indecent in things which we consider 
highly improper. Our ancestors spoke without a blush about matters 
which could not now be mentioned before a polite company. This is 
because savages and people of the Elizabethan age were naive, where 
we have become self-conscious. Thus Shelley’s crimen lease majes- 
tatis varies with the age and the conditions of civility in which men 
live. Much that is treasonable here and now against the spiritual 
nature of humanity, was unassailable two hundred years ago, and is 
still respectable in the tropics. The point at issue is to decide what 
constitutes a violation of local and temporal decorum in this respect. 
Such violation is obscenity ; and the conditions vary almost impercep- 
tibly with the growth of society, but always in favour of decorum. 

There are many things allowable, nay laudable, in act, which it is 
unpermissible to represent in figurative art or to dwell upon in 
poetry. Yet these things imply nothing ugly. On the contrary, they 
are compatible with the highest degree of natural beauty. Even 
Aretino’s famous postures, if painted with the passion of Giorgione, 
could not be pronounced unbeautiful. Such motives abound in 
juxtapositions of forms and in contrasts of physical types, which 
yield everything the painter most desires for achieving his most 
ambitious triumphs. The delineation of these things, however, 
though they are allowable and laudable in act, though they are plas- 
tically beautiful, offends our taste and is intolerable. If we ask why 
this is so, the answer, I think, must be that civilisation only accepts 
art under the condition of its making for the nobler tendencies of 
human nature. In truth, I have approached the present topic, in 
spite of its difficulty, mainly because it confirms the views I hold 
regarding the dependence of the arts on ethics. 
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There are acts necessary to the preservation of the species, func- 
tions important in the economy of man; but these, by a tacit con- 
gensus of opinion, we refuse to talk about, and these therefore we are 
unwilling to see reflected in art’s spiritual looking-glass. We grudge 
their being brought into the sphere of intellectual things. We feel 
that the representation of them, implying as this does the working 
of the artist’s mind and our mind on them, contradicts a self-preser- 
yative instinct which has been elaborately cultivated through unnum- 
bered generations for the welfare of the social organism. Such 
representation brings before the sense in figure what is already 
powerful enough in fact. It stirs in us what education tends to curb, 
and exposes what humane culture teaches us to withdraw from 
observation. 

This position admits of somewhat different statement. At a cer- 
tain point art must make common cause with morality, and the 
plastically beautiful has to be limited by ethical laws. Man is so 
complex a being, and in the complex of his nature the morally 
trained sensibilities play so prominent a part, that art, which aims 
at giving only elevated enjoyment, cannot neglect ethics. Without 
being didactic it must be moralised, because the normal man is 
moralised. If it repudiates this obligation, it errs against its own 
ideal of harmony, rhythm, repose, synthetic beauty. It introduces 
an element which we seek to subordinate in life, and by which we 
are afraid of being mastered. It ceases to be adequate to humanity 
in its best moments, and these best moments art has undertaken to 
present in forms of sensuous but dignified loveliness. 

Most people will agree upon this point. There remains, however, 
considerable difference of opinion as to the boundaries which art 
dares not over-pass—as to what deserves the opprobrious title of 
indecency in plastic or poetic presentation. Some folk seem inclined 
to ban the nude without exception, relegating the grandest handiwork 
of God, the human form divine, to the obscurity of shrouded vest- 
ments. JDisinclined as I am to adopt this extreme position, I admit 
that just here the cleanness or uncleanness of the artist’s mind, as 
felt in his touch on doubtful subjects, becomes a matter of ethical 
importance. All depends on taste, on method of treatment, on the 
tone communicated, on the mood in which matters of delicacy have 
been viewed. Tintoretto elevates our imagination by his pictures of 
Eve tempting Adam; Michael Angelo restrains and chastens wan- 
dering fancy ; Raphael removes the sume theme beyond the sphere of 


voluptuous suggestion, while retaining something of its sensuous 
allurement ; Rembrandt produces a cynical satire in the style of 
Swift’s description of Yahoos; Luca Giordano disgusts by coarse 
and full-blown carnalism. 
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Vv. 


These considerations lead us finally to inquire in what sphere of 
human sensibility the arts legitimately move. 

It is usual to distinguish between esthetic and non-zsthetic senses 
—meaning by the former sight and hearing, by the latter touch, 
taste, smell. In truth, no great art has yet been based upon the 
three last-mentioned senses, in the same way as painting and sculp. 
ture have been based on sight and music upon hearing. This is 
because the two so-called «esthetic senses are links between what is 
spiritual in us and external nature; we use them in the finer opera. 
tions of our intelligence. The three non-wsthetic senses serve utility 
and natural needs; they have not been brought into that comity 
where thought and emotion can be sensuously presented to the mind. 
It is only by the faintest suggestions that a touch, a taste, a smell 
evokes some spiritual mood. When it does so the effect is indeed 
striking ; we are thrilled in our very entrails and marrow. But 
these suggestions are, in our present condition, sc vague, so elusive, 
so evanescent, so peculiar to the individual, that no attempt has been 
made to regard them as a substantial ground-work for the edifice 
of art. 

In man we find an uninterrupted rhythm from the simplest to the 
most complex states of consciousness, passing from mere sensation up 
to elaborated thought. No break can be detected in this rhythm, 
although psychologists are wont to denote its salient moments by 
distinctive names. They speak of sensation, perception, emotion, 
will, reason, and so forth, as though these were separate faculties, 
But the infinite subtlety of nature eludes such rude attempts at clas- 
sification. Art finds its proper sphere of operation only in the middle 
region of the scale. The physical rudiments of consciousness are not 
esthetic, because they bring our carnal functions into play, and only 
indirectly agitate the complex of our nature. The more abstract 
modes of thought are not «esthetic, because they have renounced the 
element of corporeity and sense; and art has to fulfil its function 
through sensuous presentation. Artis therefore obliged to cast roots 
down into sense, and to flower up into thought, remaining within 
the province where these extremes of consciousness interpenetrate. 
This is what Hegel meant when he called beauty die Sinnliche Er- 
scheinung der Idee (the apparition, to sense and in sense, of the idea)— 
a definition which, in spite of its metaphysical form, is precisely 
suited to express the fact. 

Poetry, if I may apply these conclusions to the most purely intel- 
lectual of the arts, makes an appeal to thought, emotion, sense, 
together, in one blended harmony. If thought predominates too 
crudely, as in some cantos of Dante’s Paradiso, in some books of 
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Lucretius, in many passages of Milton’s and of Wordsworth’s verse, 


of f then the external form of metre and poetic diction does not save the 
| product from being prosaic. On the other hand, if a coarse appeal 
%s F be made to sense through sound, as in a large portion of Marino’s 
h, Adone, we ure cloyed by sweet vacuity. Or if, as in the case of 
he Baffo’s Venetian lyrics, the contents be deliberately prurient, awaken- 
p- ing mere animal associations, then no form of sonnet, madrigal, or 
is ode saves this poetry from being prosaic. It meets the same con- 
is demnation at the lower end of the scale as we passed on parts of 
‘a. Dante, Lucretius, Milton, Wordsworth at the higher end. Purely 
ty intellectual and purely sensual poetry fail alike by contradicting 
ty the law of poetry’s existence. They are not poetry, but something 
d, else. 
ll Neither unmixed thought nor unmixed sense is the proper stuff of 
ed art. Still we must remember that art, occupying the middle region 
ut between these extremes, has to bring the manifold orchestra of con- 
e, sciousness into accord. Nowhere is there an abrupt chasm in man’s 
en sentient being. Touch, taste, smell, sex must be made to vibrate 


ce like the dull strings of bass-viols, to thrill like woody tubes of haut- 
boys, to pierce like shrill yet mellow accents of the clarionette, to 


he stir the soul like the tumultuous voices of brass instruments. Sight 
up and hearing, through their keener intellectual significance, dominate 
n, this harmony; even as treble and tenor chords of violin and viola 
by control a symphony. The final object of the whole concert is to 
n, delight and stimulate the mind, not to exercise the brain by logical 
8, propositions nor to excite the appetite by indecent imagery. Pre- 
8 cisely in this attunement of all the senses to the service of impassioned 
le thought lies the secret of the noblest art. 
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HEALTHY HOMES FOR THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Neary three years have elapsed since the Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, after a lengthy and exhaustive in- 
quiry, issued their First Report. That report presented a picture which 
at the time excited in no ordinary degree the indignation of the 
public. The condition of the homes of our London workmen was 
felt to be a disgrace to our civilization and a danger to the health of 
the community. ‘ Something,” it was said on all sides, “ must be 
done.” Something no doubt has been done, both by the Legislature 
and by private effort. But by actual inspection of any of the poorer 
districts of the metropolis we may easily convince ourselves that 
what has been done is not nearly enough. 

The reason why in this case, as in that of many another social 
disease, greater progress has not been made towards the cure 
which we all desire is that insufficient attention has so far been paid 
to those remedies which, while their efficacy is indisputable, yet 
possess a character so prosaic as not to stand much chance of being 
adopted, or at any rate of being applied with due perseverance. By 
many patients no physician is greatly respected unless he prescribe 
some presumably “ powerful” drug, to which an additional attrac- 
tion will be added if it be one unknown to the pharmacopaia, and 
from which, therefore, results hitherto considered impossible may be 
expected or, at the least, hoped for. 

In dealing with a complicated disease there is often room for both 
classes of remedy—the heroic and the humdrum. With regard to 
the housing of the industrial classes, while the erection of new 
dwellings is a work of great importance, the sanitary supervision of 
the existing tenements should not be neglected. Let us consider 
what can and ought to be done in both directions. 

One word of preface. In these pages it will be assumed that what- 
ever is to be done for the housing of the people must be done in such 
a manner that the capital employed shall yield a reasonable return to 
the investor. To make a working-man a present of the difference 
between the fair value of his lodgings and the rent asked from him 
by the would-be philanthropist tends not only to pauperise the 
receiver of this dole, but also, by enabling him to work at less than 
the current rate of wages, to depress the industrial condition of his 
fellow-workmen. But the chief objection, after all, to relying upon 
anything in the shape of charity is, that the available amount of 
charity is and must be far too small to cope with more than an insig- 
nificant corner of a problem so vast as this. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the “unfair trading” (to borrow the phrase employed by Mr. Gat- 
liff, the secretary of the Metropolitan Association, in his evidence before 
the Select Committee of 1881 on Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
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Improvement, when speaking of the Peabody Trustees) of a body 
erecting buildings to house the working-classes upon an eleemosynary 
basis, acts as a check upon the operations of those competitors who 
desire to undertake similar work upon commercial principles. To 
borrow a remark addressed by Sir E. Watkin to the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1885, the more you can make anything that you do for the 
housing of the people “a question of business, and the less you make 
it a matter of benevolence, the better it is; because in the one case 
you have a self-acting principle always working in a right direction, 
and in the other case you have to rely upon enlightenment and 
kindness of heart, and all sorts of things.”” (Evidence, p. 354.) * 

What, let us inquire, is actually being done for the housing of 
the people by the erection of model dwellings? How much is it 
possible to effect by means of this nature? Is it true—as we have 
heard it said—that the buildings of the model lodging-house com- 
panies are expensive, too expensive to be tenanted by any but a very 
superior class of artisans, by city clerks, and others much higher in 
the social grade than those for whose requirements this class of dwel- 
ling was originally intended ? And is it beyond the resources of the 
ingenious and careful architect to devise buildings which shall be less 
costly to their owners than those already erected by the existing com- 
panies—buildings, therefore, which can be let at rentals adapted to the 
pockets of the less fortunate among our artisans and labourers ? 

In relation to these questions, a concise account of the cost of the 
model dwellings already erected in London by some of the leading 
companies, of the rents charged in these dwellings, and of the 
return which they yield to the investor, may be of interest. 


I.—InPoRMATION SUPPLIED BY Mr. Cuas. Garuirr, SECRETARY OF THE METROPOLITAN 
AssociaTION FoR IMPROVING THE Dwauiaes or THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES. 

















Cost per Average Rent} te of | 
Building. Room per Room | Interest at Remarks. 

pullding? | Per Week. |  Uarned. 

| £ 8. d. i ds £ 8. d. 
Albert Family Dwellings .| 4811 4 1 6 5 6 3 +1 

n Mayfair ; 
—< Mews Dwell- \| 12710 0 2 10} 3 6 3 ) site very 
Enfield Buildings | mu 40] 20 | 400 | my 
Farringdon Road Buil lings | | 67 3 8 23 | 617 6 
Gatliff Buildings ; a — 2 199% | 56 7 6 
Gibson Buildings. ‘| 65.16 3 1 9 | 3 5 0 
Hamilton Square , to oe oe | 56 5 O 
Ingestre Buildings . .| 69 0 0 5; i tees 
Pancras Square . ‘ eee ot TS -_ 





(1) Those who share these views will find in the 4 per cent. loan stock of the Tenant 
Co-operators, Limited, 99, Leman Street, a company recently formed under the chair- 
manship of Mr. B. Jones (the energetic and prudent manager of the London branch of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society) an investment worthy of consideration. 

(2) In these tables the value of land is calculated on a freehold basis; in the case of 
leaseholds the value of the freehold is calculated on the footing of twenty years’ 
purchase. 
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II.—Invormation surrirep By Mr. Atrrep Hoare, Director or THE Society ror 
ImPROVING THE CoNDITION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 





| Cost per Room | Average Rent Rate of 
Building. for Land and | per Room per | Interest at 

| | Building.' Week. present earned. 
7 1 

£s.d4. 8s. d. Ss «@ &. 
Streatham Street _—* 72 4 «0 2 65h 4176 
Buildings s 








I1I.—InrorMaTION suPPLIED BY Mr. James Moorg, Secretary or THE Improven 
InpustRIAL Dwetuincs Company, Limirep. 


Average Cost} Average | Average rate 


) = 
per Room for| Rent per | of Interest 


Buildings, Land and Room | at present Remarks. 
Building.' | per Week. earned. | 
lged4| ad. | oe. 4] | 
Three Estates in| 6610 1/ 2 2* 5 10 4 | * Includes some weekly shop | 
North London | | property. 
Three Estates in| 64 1 5/ 1 10}¢/{4 6 0]| + Many empty dwellings in | 
South London | } South ; still more in East. 
| The cheaper the dwelling, 
the more difficult to keep 
| fully occupied. 





Three Estates in| 57 3 5 


1 7+ |£3 10 5 | Rates and taxes, repairs, 
East London} 


insurance, water, andother 
outgoings heavier in East 
and South than in North | 
and West. 
Three Estates in| 59 2 5 1 11 
West London 





TV.—INFORMATION suUPPLIED BY Messrs. Davis AND EMANUEL, ARCHITECTS OF 
THE East Env Dwe.iincs Company, LimiTep. 








| Average 








] 

Cost per Room | Rate of In- | | 

Building.* | for Land and —_—o terest at pre- Remarks. | 
Building.' | Week. sent earned. | 

; 

a a a = _— | 
Katharine* Buildings. | 71 0 0 2 94 4 0 0 | * About 35 tene- | 


ments in this block 
on an average vacant | 


| throughout 1887. 

t Includes 2 tene- 
ments, each consist- 
ing of shop and par- 
lour, let at 15s. and | 
17s. per week. 


7313 0 | 210t | 4:0 0 


Lolesworth Buildings . | 


} 


| 
| 





| 


(1) In these tables the value of land is calculated on a freehold basis; in the case of 
leaseholds the value of the freehold is calculated on the footing of twenty years’ 
purchase. 

(2) A majority of the rooms in these two blocks are unusually large, each being 
intended to accommodate an entire family ; hence their greater cost and higher rents. 
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V.—InFoRMATION SUPPLIED BY Messrs. N. 8. Josepu anp SmitHEeM, ARCHITECTS 
or THE Four per Cent. Inpustria, Dwetiincs Company, LiwirTep. 














‘Average | 
Cost per Room Rate of In- 
° Building. for Land and Rent per terest at pre- 
ildin Room _ sent earned 
8. Week. ; 
Za ¢ s. d. £ 8. d. 
Charlotte de Rothschild Model Dwellings . Gag | 2:3"! £06 








We are now in a position to judge of the results actually obtained 
by the “model” companies. These results, so far as they go, are 
excellent ; and they go much further than is commonly supposed, 
reaching a stratum which few would have imagined could have been 
touched. We have only to glance at the column of weekly rentals 
to be satisfied that many of the dwellings which these associations 
have erected provide accommodation within the means of most 
working men engaged in any sort of employment fairly regular, 
even though not continuous, in itsnature. On the other hand, there 
are, unfortunately, at this moment large numbers of persons who 
have to depend for their living upon odd jobs remunerated by the 
merest pittance. Can any ingenuity of economy plan some novel 
type of building which shall house men whose earnings are very 
small at a rent neither too high for their pockets nor so low as to 
deprive the investor of a fair return for his money ? 

With respect to those workmen who must live near their work in 
central districts—and these constitute ‘‘the majority of the poor 
labouring population” (Report of 1885, p. 49)—it is the conviction 
of the writer, based upon careful inquiry, that by no new departure 
can buildings be erected which, while providing for tenants of this 
class sanitary and decent accommodation, together with an indispens- 
able minimum of privacy and comfort, shall yet be less expensive than 
the cheapest of the dwellings already constructed by the best- 
managed among our “model” companies. It should never be 
forgotten that in the opinion of those who have much practical 
experience in this work it is impossible to erect dwellings for the 
poor in central positions except upon land obtained below its market 
value (see the evidence of Mr. Farrant before the Select Com- 
mittee on Town Holdings, 1887, p. 415). In the future, as in 
the past,’ some disinterested landowner may consent to grant a 
lease of a site for model dwellings at a rent far below that which 
he could have obtained had he let his property for ordinary 
purposes. Now and again public bodies,’ to whom the Legislature 

(1) e.g. The Duke of Westminster and his late father ; the Marquis of Northampton ; 
Lord Portman (see evidence before the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1887, 
p- 334, and pp. 415, 416). 


(2) The Metropolitan Board of Works in carrying into effect the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Act, 1875, has undertaken the clearing of no less than twenty- 
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has granted compulsory powers for the acquisition of land, on 
condition of their providing for the re-housing of the people 
displaced by their operations, will offer land to companies formed 
to provide accommodation for the working classes at a price low 
enough to permit the erection of buildings for this purpose. It 
is only by biding their time, and availing themselves of oppor- 
tunities of this nature that it will be possible for those who desire to 
provide cheap and sanitary dwellings for our working men to achieve 
success in their most difficult enterprise. 

To indicate, even approximately, the maximum price which can 
safely be given for a site is a task only to be undertaken with 
profound diffidence. A plot of land offered at a moderate figure 
may prove to be too dear, if so hemmed in by adjacent property 
that a large part of the site must be left unbuilt upon in order 
to avoid the risk of over-crowding the area,' if its irregular out- 
line forbid the possibility of rectangular planning, or if the nature 
of the ground be such as to demand exceptional outlay in respect 
of foundations. Dominant rights of light and air have also to 
be taken into consideration. If the site is acquired from a public 
body acting in execution of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwell- 
ings Acts the adjacent owner, it is true, is deprived of the usual 
remedy by injunction, and can only claim compensation for actual 
damage to his property; but, when a site is purchased under 
ordinary circumstances, the proprietor of an insignificant “ ancient 
light ” has it in his power to forbid the block to be carried to the 
requisite height, or to exact in return for his acquiescence the 
payment of a sum of oppressive magnitude. On the other hand, 
a comparatively high-priced site may, from a variety of causes, 
turn out to be cheap enough for our purpose; the subsoil may be 
gravel or sand, useful for concrete or mortar; or—to speak of 
more important advantages—the site may possess a considerable 
frontage to one or more streets, so that the ground-floor can be de- 
voted to shops certain to be let on advantageous terms. Whatever 
the nature of the site, it will be necessary to ascertain with care 
what proportion of the area can properly be covered with buildings 
five stories in height. If a company is to succeed in the endeavour 


eight sites containing a total acreage of more than 1,000,000 square feet, on which 
175 different blocks, capable of accommodating upwards of 24,000 persons belonging to 
the working classes, have been erected. In connection with various street improve- 
ments, the Metropolitan Board has also cleared and leased for the re-housing of some 
8,000 persons a number of sites of considerable extent. All these sites have been parted 
with far below their market value for trade purposes, so that these highly beneficial 
operations of the Board have involved a total cost to the ratepayers of £750,000 (seo 
evidence before Select Committee on Town Holdings, 1887, p. 417). 

(1) Compare the evidence of Mr. Vigers, surveyor to the Peabody trustees, before 
the Select Committee of 1881 on Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement, 
p. 159. 
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to meet the requirements of the less affluent among the working 
classes (persons, that is, who, if they are to be decently and properly 
housed, must have at any rate two living rooms, but who are unable 
to pay a higher rent than about 5s. a week), while securing a 
dividend of, say, 4 per cent. to its shareholders, nothing short of a 
very unusually low ground-rent should tempt the directors unless 
they can reckon upon quite one-half of the area offered being 
available for actual building purposes; and in any case a rental of 
more than 3d. per foot superficial must be taken to present almost 
insuperable difficulties. Unfortunately land in central situations 
(and it is with working men who must live near their work that we 
are concerned), at even 3d. per foot, is an article that comes into 
the market only upon occasions ‘“‘ few and far between.” 

Industrial London cannot be rebuilt in a day. In the mean- 
time the vast majority of working men must continue to reside 
in'the ordinary tenement houses, the sanitary condition of which 
is at the present moment most shamefully defective. By all 
means build improved dwellings when you can and where you 
can, but let us not neglect the existing houses of our artisans and 
labourers. It is in the highest degree incumbent upon us to secure 
that these tenements shall be so repaired that they shall in future 
afford accommodation reasonably sanitary in character. This is a 
task the due performance of which demands and deserves great 
and sustained efforts. The slothful indifference of those sanitary 
authorities to whom the Legislature has confided the care of the 
public health must be counteracted by the public spirit and the 
activity of volunteers. 

An organization formed with this object already exists and deserves 
—it is submitted—increased support in the shape both of money and 
of labour. Commencing its operations in the year 1884, the Mansion 
House Council on the Dwellings of the People organized local 
committees in no less than thirty-five out of thirty-nine sanitary 
districts into which London is divided. This was a good beginning, 
but unluckily the zeal of many of those who originally undertook this 
work proved to be so short-lived that the number of these committees 
has now been reduced to twenty-two. 

Although the more zealous co-operation of the well-wishers of the 
working classes would assuredly have enabled the Mansion House 
Council to have accomplished results far more considerable, yet this 
institution has been by no means inactive. Already in June, 1889, 
the Council induced the Home Office to grant an inquiry (conducted 
by Mr. D. Cubitt Nicholls) into the condition of Clerkenwell. On 
this occasion the Council tendered, as exemplifying the state of the 
district, a list of 475 houses. These were inspected by the Commis- 
sioner with the following results :— 
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Water-closets without water supply . ° : 294 
Water-closets with defective pans or ee ; 52 
Defective cisterns . z ; F 32 
Dustbins wanting or defective ; : ; : 106 
Defective drains . ° . » ; , ? 10 
Defective paving to yards . : : ; : 117 


Next year (1886) the Government was again approached, and Mr. 
Nicholls held a second official inquiry, this time into the condition of 
Mile End. The Council tendered a list of 508 specimen houses, in 
which the Commissioner reported that he found— 


Water-closets without water-supply , ; - 367 
Water-closets with defective pans or apparatus. 72 
Dustbins wanting or defective : ; : 365 
Defective cisterns . : : . : , 32 
Defective gullies and sinks ; . ; ; : 168 
Defective drains. ‘ : ‘ ; P 61 
Defective paving to yards ‘ , : : , 174 


and a large number of dirty and dilapidated houses. 

In October, 1887, a similar inquiry was, at the instance of the 
Mansion House Council, held in relation to Bethnal Green. The 
medical officer of the Council handed in, as illustrative of the 
condition of this district, a list, of which the following is a summary: 
—Number of houses visited, 1,601; water-closets without a water 
supply, 1,310; water-closets with foul pans or choked apparatus, 
&c., 112; bins dilapidated or uncovered, 212; houses with no bins, 
167; houses dirty and dilapidated—e.g., broken walls, defective 
roofs, &c., 131; illegal cellar dwellings, 2; untrapped or defectively 
trapped yard gullies, 94; unpaved or badly paved yards, 75; untrapped 
sinks connected with drains, 10; waste of water through defective 
fittings, 7. In addition to the above, two or three entire streets were 
reported, in which no single house possessed a water-supply to the 
closet. 

The publicity which attended the proceedings in these three cases 
has done much, not alone to reveal, but also to remedy the dis- 
graceful state of things which formerly existed in these districts. 
In Clerkenwell great progress has been made in the direction of 


(1) On 28th December, 1887, the Mansion House Council addressed a letter to the 
Local Government Board concerning the sanitary condition of certain portions of th¢ 
parish of Rotherhithe. Here out of 1,063 houses inspected 711 were discovered to bi 
in an insanitary condition, the details of the principal defects exhibited being :— 


No water supply to w.c. . . . ‘ ; ‘ 674 
Defective or choked w.c. apparatus ° : ‘ : . 36 
No dustbins . : , : , ; ‘ ; ‘ ’ 259 
Defective dustbins : ; , , ‘ , 132 
Unpaved or badly paved yards ; ; ; ° ; , 153 
Untrapped or defective yard gullies ; 56 
Dilapidations: e.g., defective roofs, damp walls, anid — 

floors 113 
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improved sanitation. In Mile End a much required augmentation 
in the staff of sanitary inspectors has taken place and is producing 
good results. 

It may be hoped that in future the recalcitrant vestries will, when 
attacked for their misdeeds by the Mansion House Council, strike 
their colours without the preliminary skirmish of a Home Office 
inquiry. This course has been adopted by one large parish in the 
East End of London. The insanitary condition of a portion of this 
district was in July, 1887, reported by direction of the Council to the 
medical officer of health of the local authority. Five months later 
the houses in question were re-visited with a view to ascertaining 
what effect had been given to the representations of the Council. 
The result of this second inspection is shown below :— 











ANALYsIs OF Resutts or INSPECTION oF 1,344 Houses IN 1 Disrricr. 
| 
| First Visits. Second Visit. 
os Defect | Defects Defects 
found. | Remedied. |Unremedied. 
——_—_—_—__— — — —_— a | — — _ | 
No water supply to water-closet / : 871 | 746 125 
Defective or choked water-closet app: aratus 45 39 6 
Water-closet pans foul . ‘ : 46 40 6 
Unpaved, or badly paved yards . . ‘ 252 | 235 17 
Untrapped or defective yard gullies . , ‘ 106 | 100 6 
* re Gn ««. <« . ‘ 14 13 1 
Defective dustbins . , ; ; , ‘ 386 | 361 25 
Nodustbins . ; . ‘ ‘ 4 . 276 =| 227 49 
Dilapidations, e.g. 
Detective roofs, ‘damp walls, broken flooring, | 
&c.. 199 | 191 8 
Continued waste of water from defective fittings 27 si 27 (all) 0 
Cisterns no lid or insufficiently covered. | 22 | 22 (all) 0 
Illegally occupied basements ‘ ; 3 3 0 
Overcrowding . ‘ . ; ; F , | 0 1 
Total ° ° - | 2,248 2,004 244 











It remains to speak of the work done by the Sanitary Committee 
of the Board of Guardians for the Relief of the Jewish Poor. When, 
in 1884, this Committee began its work, investigation disclosed a 
condition of affairs almost incredibly disgraceful. For example, in 
regard to the 1,747 houses visited by the paid Inspector of the 
Jewish Board in the first six months of the committee’s existence, 
it was discovered that in nearly all (1,621 out of 1,747) the closets 
were unprovided with any arrangement for flushing with water. 
The greater part of these houses were in Whitechapel, the district 
in which the majority of the Jewish poor reside. Since that time a 
marked improvement has taken place in Whitechapel, the best evi- 
dence of which is the fact that out of 331 houses in that district 
visited for the first time in 1887 as many as 236 were found to pos- 


(1) The Secretary of the Mansion House Council has requested the writer not to 
mention the name of this district. 
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sess proper flushing arrangements. On the other hand, apparatus of 
this description was discovered last year to be entirely wanting in 35 
out of 113 cases in St. George’s-in-the-East, in 4 out of 12 in 
Bethnal Green, and in 17 out of 48 in Mile End. 

The fact is, that in the Kast End of London, if you enter at 
random the dwelling of any working man it is most probable that 
you will find in it the presence of sanitary defects, the existence 
of which no one of us would knowingly permit in his own house, 
Thus, in regard to the visits of 1887, the Inspector of the Jewish 
Board found to be in an insanitary condition, 489 out of 850 houses 
in Whitechapel; 28 out of 38 in Bethnal Green ; 100 out of 15 in 
Mile End ; and in St. George’s-in-the-Hast 248 out of 312. 

The first step to be taken, except in those cases where it is 
certain that no remonstance on the part of the committee will pro- 
duce any result, is to appeal to the good sense of the landlord, point- 
ing out to him that the condition of his premises is contrary to the 
law. If after a couple of visits (with an interval of about a fortnight 
between each) the landlord is found to be doing nothing to put the 
premises into sanitary repair, the case is put into a list, together with 
those of houses belonging to landlords to whose good sense no appeal 
has been made, because past experience has shown them to be devoid 
of this quality. A list of this kind is sent by the hon. sec. every few 
weeks to each local authority, with a request that the matters com- 
plained of may be attended to without delay. Every house in this 
list is revisited again and again, and the sanitary authority is repeat- 
edly reminded of the condition of the premises, and respectfully but 
firmly requested to exercise its legal powers in order to procure their 
repair, until at last the persistency of the volunteer committee is 
rewarded by the removal of the defects complained of. Thus in 
1887, 1,315 houses were visited on 3,987 distinct occasions, and 
50 letters were sent to the local authorities concerned, in addition to 
1) addressed to sanitary inspectors and 17 to district surveyors. 

That the perseverance of the committee is not wholly unavailing 
will be seen when it is stated that, of all the houses which were 
under observation as insanitary at the beginning of 1887, there was 
not one the condition of which was not remedied, partially at least, 
before the close of that year. Even in relation to the 504 houses 
visited for the first time at a date subsequent to the lst January, 
1887, the remedy (complete in 248 cases, partial in 106) of the 
defects observed had already been obtained before the close of the 
year. 

It must not be supposed that, once a house has been put into repair, 
the task of the Committee is at an end. The works executed are 
very often carried out with such bad materials, and in a manner 
so unworkmanlike, that the house is soon again on the books as 
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defective. Thus in Whitechapel alone, out of 224 houses (being the 
total number of cases struck off in 1886 as ‘“‘remedied”’), no less 
than 36 were already in 1887 found to be again defective; while, of 
the 264 new cases of 1887 in the same district which were wholly 
remedied during the course of that year, as many as 21 were, before 
the close of the twelvemonths, discovered to be again in an insanitary 
condition. 

It is important to observe that, while the secretary of the Jewish 
Sanitary Committee, who has under his supervision only the com- 
paratively small number of houses occupied by the less prosperous 
members of his race, commands the services of a well-paid and 
eapable officer, the Mansion House Council, which has in charge the 
sanitary welfare of the entire industrial population of London, can 
only afford to employ two salaried inspectors. The Inspector of the 
Jewish Guardians makes a house-to-house visitation throughout the 
districts in which the Jewish artisans reside. But the Mansion 
House committees are (with the single exception of that in Ken- 
sington, which last year dealt with 97 cases) unable to carry out a 
methodical inspection of this nature. They are, in most instances, 
compelled to rely for the discovery of sanitary defects upon reports 
sent in by persons, few of whom can possess the necessary familiarity 
with sanitary matters—by the clergymen of the parish, by district 
visitors, and other workers among the poor. Nor, again, can the 
persistency of the Jewish committee in following up a case easily 
be emulated by a body depending almost exclusively upon visits paid 
in their leisure moments by its own members, most frequently 
persons whose time is fully taken up by their business or by their 
other philanthropic avocations. 

Both the central committee of the Mansion House Council and its 
branches do their best in regard to the inspection of the houses of 
the industrial! classes (in 1887, 3,500 cases were dealt with by the 
head, 4,000 by the local committees). But what is being done at this 
moment by this institution is, after all, only the most minute frag- 
ment of the gigantic task which it has undertaken to perform in 
relation to the dwellings of the people in this vast metropolis. Nor 
is it possible for the Mansion House Council, unless and until it 
shall be supplied with more adequate resources, to extend its opera- 
tions beyond their present narrow limits. If the task entrusted to 
avolunteer sanitary committee is to be properly performed, that 
committee ought to command the services of a salaried inspector 
thoroughly conversant with the details of sanitation, and with the 
sanitary laws. Is it to be supposed that, with only two inspectors 
between them, the twenty-two committees already formed by the 
Mansion House Council (to say nothing of those which remain to 
be formed in the seventeen districts of London in which no such 
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body now exists) can do their work with any approach to efficiency 
That an institution whose aims are so excellent as those of the 
Mansion House Council should find itself crippled by the want of 
funds is scarcely creditable either to the judgment or to the 
generosity of the friends of the working-classes. 

In conclusion, a few words with respect to the sanitary laws and 
to their enforcement by the local authorities may be permitted. In 
regard to the amendment of the law it must be confessed that the 
outcome of the Royal Commission was more than a little disap. 
pointing. The section of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1885, which declares it to be the duty of every local authority to put 
in force the powers in regard to sanitary matters with which this 
body is invested, reads, at first sight, as if it were intended to inav- 
gurate a new era in the history of local government. But if, as 
we know to be the case, it is practically impossible to coerce into 
submission a Municipal Corporation which declines to levy a police 
rate, is it very likely that an application to a court of law to con- 
pel a vestry to procure the remedy of sanitary defects would produce 
any results of the slightest substantial advantage ? 

Nor is that other section of this Act, which makes it theoretically 
possible for a working-man whose home is not “in all respects 
reasonably fit for human habitation,” to recover damages from his 
landlord, a provision conferring any real benefit upon a class of 
persons whose means are far too humble to face the risk attendant 
upon litigation. 

It is to be trusted that future amendments will be framed with 
a sincere desire to effect practical results. In particular it will 
be necessary to enact that the medical officers of health, in whose 
hands is placed the immediate supervision of all matters relating to 
the enforcement of the sanitary laws, shall no longer be liable to be 
rewarded for their zeal in the discharge of their duties by the loss of 
their position. ‘In districts where the governing body are not 
efficient much of their inaction and obstruction can be counteracted 
by the energy on the spot of an able medical officer, so long as he is 
able to retain his office’”’ (Report of Royal Commission, 1885, p. 34). 
This remark is illustrated by the case of a specially active officer. 
“ Your Majesty’s Commissioners much regret to notice that during 
the revision of their report the medical officer in question found 
himself compelled to resign on account of his relations with his 
vestry ” (id.). A parish doctor, a master of a workhouse, the clerk 
of a pauper imbecile asylum—none of these officers can be dismissed 
except with the sanction of the Local Government Board. That this 
sanction should be dispensed with in the case of the medical officer of 
health of a local sanitary authority, is surely a grave anomaly, the 
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removal of which is urgently called for in the interest of the public 
weal. 

The protection against unjust dismissal of the medical officer is a 
boon which it is within the power of the Legislature to confer upon 
the community. But, if the administration of the sanitary laws is to 
be carried on with efficiency, there remains one thing necessary above 
all others which must be done, and can only be done by the com- 
munity itself. For the very imperfect manner in which the laws 
relating to the public health are at present administered by the 
sanitary authorities in London the apathy of the ratepayers is largely 
responsible. Unfortunately, the more intelligent and disinterested 
among the ratepayers appear, as a rule, to consider the office of 
yestryman altogether unworthy of acceptance. “Not one ratepayer in 
thirty cares to take part, even by voting, in a vestry election. The 
period of the annual election of members of these local authorities 
is now at hand. If the considerations advanced in this place shall 
succeed in directing attention to the importance of the functions in 
regard to the public health, and in particular to the health of our 
working-classes, which the vestries of the metropolis are called upon 
to perform, in inducing men of a high stamp to present themselves 
for election, and in persuading the ratepayers to secure by their 
exertions the success of such candidates, these pages will not have 
been written in vain. 

Davip F. Scuxoss. 






















THE ART OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


Wuicu of George Eliot’s novels do we like best? It would pro. 
bably be difficult to get any large assembly to unite in the same 
conclusion. The popular vote, as shown by the publishers’ account 
books, is, I believe, in favour of Adam Bede. It is not difficult to 
understand this. The title of the novel—the names of the first created 
man and of the first English writer—strikes the keynote of its 
character. The scene is laid in the heart of the Midlands. The 
story is a simple tale of a thoughtless boy and a ruined girl, simple 
yet full of tragic pathos. The deeper thought of the book is expressed 
in the forms of Puritanism, like all the deeper thought of the great 
mass of English people. It is the wittiest of George Eliot’s novels, 
It is written straight out of her own life. Adam Bede was her 
father, Dinah was her aunt, the name Poyser seems to be compounded 
of the names of her mother and her stepmother. The story of Hetty 
was a true one, and may have lain nearer to her heart than is gener- 
ally supposed. All this goes to justify the popular verdict. Like 
the ancient wrestler, she drew her strength from mother earth, and 
in no book did she touch mother earth so closely. 

But although this is the popular, it is not the universal opinion. 
Men of letters, I believe, give the palm to Silas Marner. They are 
attracted by the exquisite workmanship of the story. The plot was 
constructed by George Eliot out of the merest hint. The story was 
written in haste, at one gush. It is a perfect gem—a pure work of 
art, in which the demands of art have alone to be considered. '\ A large 
class of admirers would give their vote to Romola. “It is, perhaps, 
the best historical novel ever written. Replete with learning, 
weighted with knowledge in every page, the finish is so rare that the 
joints between erudition and imagination cannot be discovered. Read 
it when you have never been to Florence, it will make you long to 
go there; read it when you have learnt to love Florence, it will 
make you love Florence more; read it when you have studied the 
Renaissance which George Eliot had studied so deeply, and you will 
feel its beauties as those feel the beauties of a symphony of 
Beethoven who know the score by heart. There is the character 
of Tito, so special yet so universal, the creature of his own age and 
yet the creature of any age, the embodiment of weak selfishness 
which knows not where it goes, now and ever the most fruitful 
cause of human misery; and Romola herself, a saint living in the 
world, a prototype of Dorothea. Yet, say others, the book has 
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great inherent faults. All historical novels are inartistic ; they are 
bad, as historical pictures are bad, as programme music is bad. No 
historical picture represents the scene as it actually occurred; no 
music ever realised to us the sound of a storm, a nightingale, or a 
quail. The armour of erudition encumbers the limbs; the wise man, 
like the brave brothers in Princess Ida, throws it off when he goes 
into action. Again, the novel is not a true picture of Italian life. 
Men who have lived long in Italy, and have drunk deeply of its 
spirit, complain that they cannot read the book with pleasure. The 
life of Tuscany which it describes is to them a nightmare, a Franken- 
stein, an artificial monster, not living flesh and blood, 

I might quote the highest authority for the superiority of Middle- 
march, in which George Eliot returns to the Midlands. It is a great 
prose epic, large in size, commanding in structure, affording an ample 
space for a great artist to work upon. Perhaps even more than 
Adam Bede, has it become part of the ordinary furniture of our 
minds, of the current coin of our thoughts. Casaubon, Will Ladislaw, 
Mr. Brooke are types which are ever present with us, like Becky 
Sharp and Colonel Newcome; and if Dorothea and Lydgate are 
more remote it is because they are rarer characters, not because 
they are less truly drawn. Middlemarch gives George Eliot the 
chiefest claim to stand by the side of Shakespeare: they drew their 
inspiration from the same sources, the villages and the country 
houses which we know so well. 

If I am asked the question with which I set out, 1 always reply 
her last novel, Daniel Deronda. I know well, only too well, the 
criticisms which have been levelled at the book from its first 
appearance to the present day. I have become tired and 
sick of hearing that the characters are unreal, that there is 
not a man or woman in the story whom you can take away 
with you and live with. I know that Daniel is thought to bea 
prig, and the Jew Mordecai a bore; that Gwendolen is thought 
impossible, and Grandcourt a stage villain ; that the language is held 
to be strained and uncouth, full of far-fetched tropes and metaphors 
drawn from unfamiliar science. It is said there is no motive power 
in the action, no reason for the characters behaving as they behave. 
What rational person can care for the return of the Jews to Palestine ? 
Isa young man who stakes his life on such an issue worthy of five 
minutes’ consideration ? Would a handsome young Englishman 
brought up as a Christian ata public school or university be suddenly 
overjoyed to find that he wasaJew? No,in Daniel Deronda thought 
and learning have usurped the place of art. It belongs to the worst 
type of all novels, anovel with a tendency. The influence of George 
Lewes, which may have strengthened his wife’s mind at first, has 
acquired in this a fatal predominance. Biological studies have 
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ruined her fine sensibility, George Eliot has passed her prime. As 

‘in the “ Transfiguration ” of Raphael, we see in Deronda the down- 
ward movement of a great mind, a movement which if followed 
would have disastrous effect upon the national literature. 

With none of this can I agree. To me Daniel Deronda is one step 
further upwards in the career of a soaring genius who was destined, 
if life was spared, to achieve greater heights than any to which it 
had yet risen. It is the result of the normal and regular growth of 
unrivalled powers which were ever seeking subjects more and more 
worthy for their exercise. It is as superior to Adam Bede as Hamiet 
is superior to Much Ado About Nothing. It is an effort to realise 
the highest purposes of art, to seize the strongest passions, the loftiest 
heights and the lowest depths of human nature. [If it fails in execu- 
tion it is because the task cannot yet be accomplished. But if the 
work is ever to be done the way must be paved by partial failure. 
It is‘ better to have tried and failed than never to have tried at all. 

Let us trace the development of George Eliot’s art in its more 
outward aspects. Novel-writing did not come naturally to her. She 
did not, like Currer Bell, spend her girlhood in “ making ”’ stories, con- 
scious only of- the pleasure which it gave her, and unconscious of 
their excellence. Nor did she, like Georges Sand, sit down at night- 
fall and be half way through a novel by next morning, the plot of 
which developed as she wrote. Like Milton, she was from the first 
a student. The first work she thought of writing was a synopsis of 
ecclesiastical history, demanding nothing but great learning, clear 
thought, and untiring industry and ingenuity. Her best mental 
training, in her own opinion, came from the labour of translating 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and of finding the exact English equivalents 
for subtle German particles. I have heard her lament that she read 
Greek so slowly because she could never understand a sentence 
unless she had explored every recess of its meaning, whereas Mr. 
Lewes, she said, could often divine the meaning at a glance. For 
five-and-thirty years she laboriously acquired knowledge, became 
accomplished in at least five languages besides her own, learned all 
she could of this, but kept the force and flower of her mind for 
philosophy, and especially for that region of philosophy which 
borders on religion. Throughout her life she went back to the 
Greek sources of inspiration in preference to seeking it in the clash and 
play of human passion. I remember that the head of the Melian 
Asclepius always stood before her writing-table, and how she told me 
that she never began to write until she had read some passage of 
Homer to take away the taste of the vulgarity of the modern world. 

Any one who had followed her intellectual growth up to the publi- 
cation of Scenes of Clerical Life would never have guessed that it would 
have resulted in fiction. She might become a great essayist, a great phi- 
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losopher, an historian, or a preacher like her aunt Dinah, but a novelist 
never. Thus the Brays who knew her mind intimately never guessed 
that she was the mysterious unknown, and were surprised when they 
heard it. So also with her style. The careful student of her letters 
can trace the unity of the style from her earliest writings to the end, 
but this will not be apparent to the hasty reader. Her first letters 
are precise, prim, even priggish, if I may use the word. She is 
pedantically exact in grammar; if she has learnt a new word she uses 
it to show that she knows it. There is from the first a remarkable 
justness and accuracy of expression, the fitting of the glove which 
leaves no fold or wrinkle, an insight into the depths of thought which 
discovers the truest representation of it,a vivid accuracy of description ; 
but there is nothing that shows the coming novelist. There is no 
dramatic power, there is no humour. Indeed, the humour of George 
Eliot, its nature and development, would demand an essay by itself. 
What can be more irresistible than the humour of Adam Bede, or of 
the Mili on the Floss? Mrs. Poyser is as much a type df a certain 
kind of humorous personality as Sam Weller. Yet long and intimately 
as I knew George Eliot, I never remember to have heard her say a 
humorous thing, nor have I ever heard a humorous saying of hers 
repeated by those who knew her better than Idid. There is scarcely 
any humour in her letters. When she writes to her stepson with 
every effort to sympathise with his studies and amusements there is 
no humour, and yet a word of Aunt Glegg’s would have made any 
boy ripple with laughter. I used to attribute this persistent earnest- 
ness to an exaggerated self-command, to a moral nature which kepta 
tight rein on all temptation to sarcasm, conscious of the scathing 
force with which it might be exercised. But had humour been 
natural to her, there would have been evidence of it in familiar letters, 
and fragments of table-talk would have been garnered by faithful 
disciples. No; her mind was ever deeply serious, overweighted 
with a sense of the importance of every action and of every word, in- 
deed of every influence which she might exercise upon her fellow- 
creatures. She gave every comer of her best, and spoke sometimes 
of her novel writing as if it were a frivolous pursuit compared 
with the histories and philosophies of her less gifted friends. 

Yet her capacity for fiction had not escaped the penetration of 
those who knew her best. George Lewes knew that she could 
describe and analyse, but doubted whether she possessed dramatic 
power. A great philosopher, one of her most intimate associates, 
had always told her that her strength would lie in novel writing. 
Once on returning to Richmond after a long absence, he heard that 
his advice had been taken and that she had begun. The first Scenes 
of Clerical Life had been written. Even then she moved timidly 
and with caution in the domain of imagination. The first stories 
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were reproductions of her own experience ; places and persons were 
so described as to be easily recognised, names were scarcely altered: 
Oldinport is not a very subtle disguise of Newdegate. This strong 
local colour gave rise to the fabulous reputation of Mr. Liggins, 
Yet she had prepared herself for the analysis of character by care- 
ful study. I have seen a copy of Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe, a 
novel of the minutest self-inspection, interlined and marked by her in 
every page, and thumbed so as almost to fallin pieces. From such 
elements were those tales produced which shook so rapidly the heart 
of England. Based on a wealth of thought and learning which 
none of her readers could rival or understand, they dealt with the 
joys and sorrows of simple everyday men and women. If the 
delicate half-lights were unperceived by critics and admirers, the 
main outlines were struck with such vigour and decision that he 
who ran could comprehend. 

From the first there was a tone of sadness in her stories. She 
set herself to describe ordinary life and to sympathise with common 
joys and sorrows. She had no respect for that art which deals only 
with polite society, and overlooks the struggles of the humdrum 
people with whom we are perpetually in contact. Nor did she seek 
approval by making her heroes happy. We have been told by expe- 
rienced playwrights that the catastrophe of a play has much to do 
with its success. There are some stories which the public will 
not allow to end unhappily, however much such an end may be 
demanded by the truth of art. Deep in human nature lies the 
instinct of compensation, the confidence that everything must be 
for the best; that misery in this world is certain to be made right 
in the next, and that very probably in our present condition there 
will be something to set off on the other side. George Eliot’s 
nature rejected with scorn this easy method of making things plea- 
sant. She knew too well that everything is not always for the best; 
she regarded this unfounded confidence as one of the most fruitful 
sources of immoral action. She was never tired of repeating that the 
good and evil which exist in the world are the outcome of good and 
bad actions done by generations of human beings. Our lives are 
certain to add something to the sum on one side or the other; let us 
be on our guard, not only that our actions are positively good, but that 
they are so directed as to interfere as little as possible with the good 
which others are trying to effect. The worst evil is often wrought 
by those who are free from the most repugnant qualities. Stupidity, 
and above all an easy, self-indulgent disposition, may bring ruin on 
its possessor, and on all who come into contact with him. Such men 
are favourites in the world, and are not considered to be bad. They 
are described as well-meaning, and as “no man’s enemy but their 
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own.” Yet Goethe and George Eliot warn us with persistent 
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iteration that by characters such as this the best lives are wasted. 
One thoughtless moment of Arthur Donnithorne brings ruin and death 
to Hetty. ‘Tito sinks by slow gradations of easy selfishness into a 
villain and a murderer, Edward, in the Wahlverwandschaften of 
Goethe, ruins characters far nobler than his own. Werther is of the 
same type, but the glamour of the artist has endowed him with such 
attractiveness that he rather invited imitators than gave a warning. 
George Eliot did not intend her novels to wear a robe of sombre 
melancholy. Nothing was more foreign to her than the belief that 
most lives must be failures ; no feeling would she less have desired to 
generate than despair of good and distrust of effort. Her personal 
influence was stimulating; to many souls she was a prophetess, 
inspiring them with hope for the struggle of life, ordering their 
careers, marshalling their forces, making them see the honour of a 
humble task and an obscure function. Her voice was like that of a 
great captain which cheers not only those who are in the forefront 
of the conflict, but those who, set to guard the women and the stuff, 
hear the roar of warfare from afar. There lay undoubtedly a deep 
gloom in the recesses of her own nature, and this dark background 
may have appeared in her writings in spite of herself. She once 
said to a friend with deep solemnity that she regarded it a wrong and 
misery that she ever had been born. But her self-command would 
have crushed this pessimism had she supposed that could have inju- 
riously affected others. 

She was also profoundly conscious of the little thought and value 
which many people set on life, how little they estimate the result of 
their actions in themselves and others. She feared that this was 
encouraged by the current theology, which looked only to future 
retribution, to reward and punishment in a heaven and hell 
external to ourselves, to a future state where all mistakes and ac- 
cidents of this life would be comfortably set right. Let us think 
more of this life, she would say; here is heaven and hell enough for 
us. We have no certain knowledge of the details of a future life; 
this life we do know, and by care and watchfulness we may repress 
its evil and increase its good. To inculcate the importance of every 
action of our lives, whether as affecting the lives of others, or by the 
invincible force of habit determining our own, the momentous issues 
of the thoughts and emotions which slowly build up the human 
character, and which, long concealed from all eyes, suddenly leap 


‘* Let thy chief terror be of thine own soul: 
There, ’mid the throng of hurrying desires 
That trample o’er the dead to seize their spoil, 
Lurks vengeance, footless, irresistible 
As exhalation laden with slow death ; 

And o’er the fairest troop of captured joys 
Breathes pallid pestilence.” 
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out in the light of unexpected action, was the kernel of her moral 
teaching. 

If the lives of Dorothea, of Maggie Tulliver, of Romola, are 
failures it is not because George Eliot wishes to teach that most 
lives are and must be failures, but because she believes that such 
failures are preventible, and that it is our duty to prevent them 
as far as possible. We cannot ourselves have high destinies or mo- 
mentous influence ; but are we not surrounded by those who have 
or might have? do we not by our narrowness, by our selfishness 
or our careless thoughtlessness, spoil lives created for the noblest 
purpose ? 

I know what I have said to be true from repeated conversations 
with her on this topic. I remember, one summer afternoon in 
Windsor Park, when a very young man, I found myself for a 
moment alone with her, and ventured to pour into her ears the diff- 
culties which were then assailing me, the struggle between the 
demands of the life of self-culture and the life of self-sacrifice, which 
is the common malady of youthful minds, or was at least a quarter 
of acentury ago. She turned upon me with the eager glance of a 
prophetess and said, “I know all you mean, I have felt it all 
myself ;”’ and then followed a flood of eloquence upon the purpose 
of life, and the necessities of social effort, and the nobility of humble 
duties, which from that moment put an end to my unrest and laid 
the germs of content. I remember also a dinner party at Cambridge, 
where she discoursed with earnest self-abandonment into my private 
ear of the solemnities of this life, and the danger of always grasping 
at a life beyond. But this train of thought is the keynote of the 
earliest of her published essays, the review of Young’s Nigit 
Thoughts, or, as she calls it, Worldliness and other worldliness. 

Young, she says in this, has no conception of religion as anything 
else than egoism turned heavenward. Religion, he tells us, is 
“ambition, pleasure, and the love of gain, directed towards the joys 
“of the future life instead of the present. He never changes his level 
“so as to see beyond the region of mere selfishness. Virtue with 
“Young must always squint—must never look straight towards the 
“immediate object of emotion and effect. Thus, if a man risks 
“ perishing in the snow himself rather than forsake a weaker comrade, 
“he must do this either because his hopes and fears are directed to 
“another world, or because he desires to applaud himself afterwards.” 
On the other hand, George Eliot says, “I am just and honest, not 
“because I expect to live in another world, but because having felt 
“the pain of injustice and dishonesty towards myself, I have 
“fellow feeling with other men who would suffer the same pains 
“if I were unjust or dishonest towards them. Why should 
“I give my neighbour short weight in this world because 
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“there is not another world in which I should have nothing to weigh 
“out to him? I am honest because I don’t like to inflict evil on 
“others in this life, not because I am afraid of evil to myself in 
“another. It is a pang to me to witness the suffering of a fellow- 
“being, and I feel his suffering the more because he is mortal, because 
“his life is so short, and I would have it, if possible, filled with 
“happiness, and not misery. Insome minds the deep pathos lying in 
“the thought of human mortality—that we are here for a little while 
“and then vanish away ; that this earthly life is one that is given to 
“our loved ones, and to our many suffering fellow-men—lies nearer 
“the fountains of moral emotion than the conception of extended 
“existence.” I trust that I have said nothing to imply that the ten- 
dency of George Kliot’s teaching was towards unbelief or indifference. 
Her nature was intensely religious, she had been brought up in 
surroundings of the most earnest piety, even if accompanied by a 
narrow dogmatism. The tenderness and delicacy of her nature 
would have forbidden her to write a word which could have weakened 
the faith of a single believing soul. I once heard George Lewes 
urging her to declare herself, to take a side in religious thought, to 
bear a part in the conflict against current belief, for which so many 
were bearing unpopularity and ostracism. She refused and appealed 
tome. It was, if I remember right, between the publication of 
Middlemarch and Deronda. Why should she hurt the numbers who 
loved and trusted her through her writings? Why, if she deeply sym- 
pathized with their faith, even if she had ceased to hold it, should she 
carry the weapons of scorn and refutation against the host of ideas 
which were bred of purity and virtue? The first thing to teach, she 
once wrote to me, is reverence, reverence for the hard-won beliefs of 
many struggling ages? The answer to her husband’s appeal was 
given in Deronda, a book in which there is not a word of reproach 
against the most childlike faith, but where the great mysteries of 
revelation from which Christianity derives its origin are held up 
to admiration, preserved throughout the centuries by the joint 
guardianship of obedience and race. 

This, then, I take to be the key-note of George Eliot’s art—to paint 
the lives of those she saw about her, to describe their joys and 
sorrows, their successes and failures, and by insisting on thedeep 
importance of this world to teach us to hinder as little as possible 
the good which is burgeoning around us. This, I say, is the germ; 
but how did this art develop? She died in the fulness of her 
powers. There is no failure in grasp of intellect or cunning of style. 
Gwendolen is as complicated and difficult a character as she ever 
painted. Is it not reasonable to believe that in the maturity of 
her mind and the height of her influence she would in writing 
Deronda have braced herself to a supreme effort, have nerved herself 
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to satisfy the claims of the highest art, and to soar with no common 
or slender pinion beyond the Aonian mount ? 

We have said that from the first she sought for inspiration in the 
joys and sorrows of ordinary people. But what are their joys 
and sorrows? The commonest passions we know are love and 
revenge. They beat in the breast of every savage, nay, of every 
brute. Heine’s old song, “She was lovable, and he loved her; 
He was not lovable, and she loved him not” is chanted in 
various cadences every moment of our lives. What are the motives 
of the most famous tragedies? In the Agamemnon of AXschylus 
a soldier comes home from the wars. In his ten years’ absence 
—an epoch of no regular posts or telegraphs—his wife has 
formed another attachment. When he arrives she receives him 
kindly, invites him to take a warm bath, envelops him in a compli- 
cated bathing-towel, and cuts him down with a hatchet. It is true 
that he has killed his daughter some years before, and has 
brought home with him a lovely waiting-maid, of whom her mis- 
tress might be jealous. But these are only excuses, the plot has 
been long arranged. Clytemnestra does not intend to desert 
her paramour A%gisthus for her husband Agamemnon. It is an 
affair of every day ; we may read it any week in the police news, or 
hear of it in the purlieus of our great cities. Ifthe plot does not 
always end in a murder, it is because Agamemnon is often content 
to solace himself with Cassandra. Again, in the Medea, an adven- 
turous traveller in unknown and distant lands takes to himself a 
wife of the country. She was very useful to him with the natives, 
and doubtless threw herself at his head. She was a hasty, ill- 
tempered woman, not like a European, and given to magic arts. 
The traveller returns rich and famous ; the beautiful princess of the 
wealthiest city in the world falls in love with him and marries him. 
The dark-haired stranger rages like a mad woman. She poisons 
her rival and kills her two children to revenge herself on their 
father. In England she would be tried for murder, and very often 
is. In Greece she happily escaped in a carriage drawn by winged 
dragons, the prototype of the railway, the steamboat, and the 
balloon. Again, in Faust, the action of deepest interest, although 
the Germans call it an episode, is the ruin of Gretchen. A simple 
girl dazzled by splendid gifts and promises, absorbed by a person- 
ality more radiant than any of which she had dreamed, falls, repents, 
kills her mother and her child. ‘“ Yet everything that drove me on 
was goodness and was love alone.” What is this but the story of 
Hetty—a story to which every one of us could find a parallel? 
“Sie war die erste nicht” (“She was not the first”) says Mephisto, 
to the despairing Faust, nor unhappily was she the last. It is the 
very simplicity of the pathos, its appeal to universal experience 
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which gives the story of Margaret its hold on the hearts of men. 
Read or acted, spoken or sung, treated by Spohr, Gounod, Berlioz or 
Boito, it draws tears from men and women of every country. 

But is art never to rise beyond these simple passions ? A complex 
civilisation may produce great criminals, but it is also the parent of 
acts of heroism which are less likely to be found in a simpler society. 
A statesman is filled from earliest youth with the idea of creating a 
country, of realising what generations of dreaming patriots have 
yearned for during centuries of waiting. He trains himself in 
silence for his task, he dares not whisper his purpose for fear it 
should be thwarted, he learns by patient self-command how to 
restrain himself at the moment when action is tempting but may be 
dangerous. He has the flash of the eagle’s eye which tells him when 
to take the tiger spring ; he dies prematurely, worn out with labour, 
but his work is accomplished and lives after him. A philosopher 
conceives in boyhood the outlines of a great constructive system, he 
knows that it will take a lifetime to work out, and he willingly 
gives his life to the cause. There is a fire of heroism in the con- 
ception, in the first beginning, which needs no patience to sustain 
it, but the highest qualities of mind and heart are needed for the 
prolonged persistence of weeks, months, and years. Are not 
these actions as truly heroic as any scene which struts the 
stage in all the pomp of circumstance? Is not the devotion to 
an ideal as true a passion as the wooing of a village maiden? Is 
not the great traveller and discoverer as true a hero as the great con- 
queror? May not Livingstone stand by the side of Alexander ? 
And surely these modern passions have their tragic catastrophes no 
less than their simple antitypes. What can be more tragic than the 
fate of Gordon, falling at the moment when success seemed certain ? 
He was, if you like, a martyr to duty, to military obedience, but also 
to that love of the weak and oppressed, to that hatred of slavery 
which could not exist in a barbaric nature. 

Napoleon, who offers in his powerful and complex personality 
many grand subjects for art, saw this clearly. In a conversation with 
the Comte de Ségu, he complained that poets showed no enterprise 
in drawing from the rich material with which the grandeur of the 
modern world supplied to them. ‘ What,” he said, “can be more 
tragic than the struggle in the mind of a wise and powerful ruler 
when he is called upon to decide whether he shall do something which 
he knows to be essential, and to be just, but which bears an outward 
appearance of tyranny and hardship, and will cover his name with 
ignominy?” This was his view of the execution of the Duc d’En- 
ghien. Art can deal easily enough with the fate of the unfortunate 
young prince, treacherously seized, hurried to the capital, shot on a 
grey morning in the ditch of a fortress. Such a scene can be easily 
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described so as to touch all hearts. ‘ More tragic,’ Napoleon said, 
“more worthy of the highest art, is the struggle in the mind of the 
sovereign who feels all the pathos with which men will invest his 
victim, and the ignominy which they will heap upon himself, and yet 
chooses wisdom and reprobation instead of weakness and applause ?” 
Who amongst us has not wept over Mary Queen of Scots ?—yet we 
have no tears for Elizabeth or Burleigh. A friendof mine, an ardent 
Liberal, once wrote a tragedy called Cromwell, in which all our sym- 
pathy was to be evoked for that great man. We who read it dis- 
covered that all the pathos had been given to Charles I. and we would 
willingly have condemned Cromwell to the fate of his victim. The 
artist, we allow, should describe what he sees and what he knows; 
the subjects with which he is habitually in contact. But are our 
most intimate friends Clytemnestras or Medeas? and if there is even 
in the best men a strain of lower nature, are we to fix our eyes on 
that, and not on those qualities which give value to the friendship of 
our friend? Such, in my opinion, was the development of George 
Eliot’s art. She always described those whom she knew. But Milly 
Barton, sweet and touching as she is, appealing to all hearts, is not a 
Dorothea or a Romola. Milly, propped up by pillows in the early 
morning mending her children’s stockings is a far simpler character 
\than Romola, full of ancient learning and enthusiasm, casting her- 
self upon the guidance of Savonarola. In all these types there is a 
progression. We are taught to feel that the highest forms of 
heroism are still with us and amongst us if we would but recognise 
them. Dorothea, she tells us, was a modern St. Theresa. Fedalma, 
the Spanish gipsy, who sacrifices everything for her race, was sug- 
gested, she informs us, by Titian’s picture of’ the youthful Virgin, 
conscious that she carried in her bosom the destinies of the world. 
But art in attempting to describe these higher passions has great 
difficulties to deal with. It must appeal to a smaller audience. Many 
more are touched by a simple tale of every-day experience than 
by complicated struggles of mind or character. So a sweet-toned 
ballad will always have more to listen to it than a quartett of Beet- 
hoven, although the last may contain a hundredfold more melody 
and be destined to live long after the ballad is forgotten. The 
analogy of music might be pressed more closely. There is scarcely 
a masterpiece of music of the highest rank which was not at the 
time of its production condemned as complicated, artificial, unmelo- 
dious, and unintelligible. Mozart’s great quartetts were returned 
by the engraver as so full of mistakes that they could not be 
printed. The best works of Beethoven were not performed till 
forty years after his death. Some of the best works of Bach have 
never been performed at all. Much of the popularity of Handel is 
due to his simplicity and straightforwardness; and we were recently 
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told by a great critic that a capital defect in Shakespeare is his 
fondness for obvious characters. 

Another great difficulty with those who attempt to extend the 
domain of art lies in the poverty of language. The language of 
ordinary passion is well known; it is ready to our hand, and strikes 
directly to our hearts. The death scene of Milly Barton, the conver- 
sation between Faust and Margaret, are expressed in the simplest 
words and produce their full effects. The moment this domain is 
left the instrument fails. We have no simple vocabulary in which 
we can paint the inspiration of Dorothea, the long-drawn yearning 
of Mordecai, the chivalrous self-devotion of Deronda, or even the 
artistic conscience of Klesmer.. If we merely describe or analyze we 
cease to be passionate ; if we would be passionate we must borrow the 
language of passion, but we must transmute its meaning. We 
must change it so as to apply not to bodies, but to souls, not to 
realities but to abstractions. We can no longer speak with forcible 
directness, we must use metaphor, and metaphor kills. 

In this we shall find an extenuation and an excuse for one of 
the chief transgressions with which George Eliot has been charged. 
Her husband, it is said, had a baneful influence over her. Absorbed 
in science he led her away from art, her language becomes more and 
more unintelligible ; we find long periodic sentences, far-fetched allu- 
sions, recondite terms, scientific analogies, till what ought to be a 
novel reads like a paper at the British Association. The charge 
against Lewes is unfair. Her very first published essay begins with 
ascientific metaphor. ‘To study men as a branch of natural history 
was the inherent tendency of her mind. But as her characters 
became more complex, and their struggles more subtle, they can 
only be made intelligible at all by metaphor. Scientific metaphor 
was the best and truest instrument at her hand, and no one can deny 
that she wielded it with extraordinary power and success. 

If the development of George Eliot’s art led her to place before 
us complex characters, stirred by passions which are not familiar to 
the mass of mankind, the development of Goethe’s art led him into 
asimilar although a slightly divergent path. His earliest works 
were characterised by their preciseness and directness. In the 
Sorrows of Werther the intractible German tongue is made to speak 
with a melodious softness unknown to any language, since the 
Greek of Plato. The style is simple and easy. Werther pours 
out his complaint with childish nxaireté. In the more tragic parts 
the pathos is produced by the means nearest at hand. The descrip- 
tion of Werther’s death and funeral is a mere transcript of Kest- 
ner’s letter describing the death and funeral of the young Jeru- 
salem who was Werther’s prototype. In Goetz von Berlichingen 
we see the same qualities applied to the portrayal of a massive cha- 
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racter. In this play the unities of time and place are recklessly 
disregarded, the scene shifts from one spot to another to the despair 
of stage-managers. The characters speak in short, pithy sentences, 
they come on without preparation, they say a few words and are off 
again. Let me givea specimen from the fifth act, in the very agony 
of the climax. The scene lies in the courtyard of an inn. The 
previous scene has shown us the judges of the secret tribunal meeting 
in a narrow, gloomy vault. The next scene will show us Goetz and 
his wife Elizabeth in the tower of his castle at Heilbronn. Here 
we have Maria and her page hastening to her brother Goetz; and 
this is what they say: Jf. “The horses have rested enough, we will 
away, Lerse.” JL. “Stay till morning; the night is too wild.” 
M. “ Lerse, I have no rest till I have seen my brother. Let us away. 
The weather becomes clearer ; we may expect a fine day.” ZL. “As 
you please.” That is all. Yet every word carries with it the 
sense of hurried, anxious flight. So in the first part of Faust, the 
more dramatic parts, and those probably which were earliest com- 
posed, have the same qualities—they are the quintessence of dramatic 
simplicity and force. Yet what did De Quincey, the great English 
critic, tell us about Goethe about fifty years ago? He says that his 
reputation is founded on his obscurity, and that it cannot: last. 
Goethe had the art, even the cunning, to write unintelligibly, and 
to excite the curiosity of readers as to what he meant. As long as 
there is something to find out he is studied; when everything is 
cleared up, and it is known either what he means, or that he has no 
meaning, he will be read no more. 

But what produced this change? what transmuted the clear, 
sharp language of the gifted boy into the obscure and dreamy dialect 
of the mature man? Why did the author of the first part of Faust 
ever write a second part ? It was because he strove after the develop- 
ment of art; because he wished to apply it to worthier subjects. 
Werther is a foolish, sentimental youth who shoots himself because 
he cannot gratify a hopeless passion. Goetz is a simple knight 
of the middle ages, rough and rugged as the ashlar of his castle 
walls. These characters spoke to Gocthe’s generation as the style 
speaks to us still: one was typical of the men of the eighteenth 
century which was passing away, the other of the new-born strength 
of awakened Germany. But compare them with Faust. Here, in 
the less dramatic and more philosophical parts, we are brought face 
to face with the problems of our own day. The opening soliloquy, 
the struggle of Faust with the temptation of his lower nature, his 
dialogues with Wagner and with Mephisto, are all modern. They 
appeal to us as if they were written yesterday. And yet they are 
very obscure. The language is difficult in German, unintelligible in 
a translation. And if this is the case even in the early Faust, what 
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shall we say of Goethe’s later writings, of the second part of Wilhelm 
Meister, of Pandora, of the Xenien, the proverbs, the West-ostliche 
Divan, the second part of Faust ? 

The German language has a power, which English does not pos- 
sess, of lending itself to the correct expression of the most complicated 
abstract ideas. Its malleability, its comprehensiveness, the ease with 
which its component parts can be thrown together and kneaded into 
new shapes at the will of the writer, makes it an unrivalled instru- 
ment in the hand of a man of genius. If Goethe wished to exhibit 
recondite passions, he need not, like George Eliot, have recourse to 
metaphor, he could extend the compass of his own language at his will. 
If he tried, what George Eliot did not attempt, to deal with the 
universal instead of the particular, to say things true for all time 
instead of for his time, applicable to all men and not to one man, 
dealing sometimes with all nature or with the whole universe, again 
the material was ready for him. He had a speech which would obey 
his most soaring fancies even as the Greck language lends itself 
to the wild imaginings of the Alexandrian Platonists. Goethe 
used this liberty to the utmost. He who had taught German to 
speak with limpid music in Werther and with rugged force in 
Goetz, preferred in the maturity of his might to utter abstractions of 
which few discerned the meaning, and which many declared to have 
nomeaning. Yet they are becoming current coin to our generation. 
The second part of Faust is acted in many a German city, and the 
press of Germany teems with cheap editions of its great poet, not with 
his masterpiece only, but with everything he ever wrote, his scientific 
treatises included. 

I may now come back to the question with which I began. 
Which of George Eliot’s novels do we like best? If I have at 
all carried my readers with me in my reasoning, they will agree 
with me that there is a gradual progression from first to last, that 
during her twenty-five years of literary production she was ever 
conceiving deeper views of the problem of life, and was filled 
with a stronger sense of the responsibilities of her mission. She 
strove more and more to grasp the difficulties of complex cha- 
racters such as she met in the course of her London life, and such as 
she learnt to have more sympathy for; to express not only their 
appearance and their manners, but the very inmost secrets and battles 


of their hearts. In one of her essays there is a criticism of Dickens, 
which has been but little noticed. She says, “‘ We have one great 
“novelist who is gifted with the utmost power of rendering the 
“external traits of our town population; and if he could give us their 
“psychological character, their conceptions of life, and their emotions 
“with the same truth as their dress and manners, his books would be 
“the greatest contribution art has ever made to the awakening of 
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“social sympathies. But while he can copy Mrs. Plornish’s colloquial 
“style with the delicate accuracy of a true picture, while there is the 
“same startling inspiration in his description of the gestures and 
“ phrases of ‘ Boots’ as in the speeches of Shakespeare’s mobs and num- 
skulls, he scarcely ever passes from the humorous and external to the 
“emotional and the tragic without becoming as transcendent in his 
“ unreality as he was a moment before in his artistic truthfulness,” 
George Eliot never failed to deal with the inner nature of her cha- 
racters. But what a chasm there is between her first story and her last! 
In the Sad Fortunes of the Reverend Amos Barton there are but few 
characters, and those of the humblest kind. An underbred clergyman 
of very ordinary appearance and capacity, a loving wife and mother, 
a countess who has been a governess, her brother a retired trades- 
man, a sympathetic neighbour, an outspoken country servant, make 
up the whole of the dramatis persone. Others are indicated with mar- 
vellous truth, but they hardly enter into the action. They are all 
simple characters, such as may be met with any day in any country 
town. Compared with this Deronda assumes the proportions of an 
epic poem. It is of great length, and the plot is of rare complexity. 
There are episodes which might be detached from the main action. 
The simplest characters, the Gascoignes and the Meyricks have a touch 
of rareness and elevation, whereas the main actors are played upon 
by the stormiest passion which can influence humanity in these modern 
days. How complicated is the character of Gwendolen—how difficult 
to grasp, her feet on the well-known ground of vanity and ambitious 
selfishness, yet endowed with a nature which led her at once to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Deronda, and yield herself to his 
guidance. Myra, a tender plant reared among the worst surround- 
ings, charming Deronda as the pearl of womanhood, yet in her despair 
tempted to suicide as Gwendolen was to murder; Mordecai, the 
embodiment of a strange religion, his frail life at once consumed 
and sustained by an absorbing yearning; Deronda, far different, 
indeed, to the ordinary product of a public school or a university, 
yet so like nature that his prototype has often been recognised; 
Klesmer, the embodiment of German culture, so little sympathetic to 
Englishmen ; Deronda’s mother, so powerfully drawn, a fiery nature 
well fitted for the weird fortunes of her youth; Sir Hector, now the 
trusted man of common sense, with the romance of his young life 
buried deep beneath its ashes:—all these characters, created, not only 
in their external appearance, but in their inmost souls, and woven 
together in an intricacy of plot which is the true representation of 
real life, such as few authors have the courage to describe, just as 
few painters dare to paint with realistic accuracy the true colours of 
a glowing sunset. 

This, as it is the sum and glory of George Eliot’s art, is also one of 
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the great masterpieces of our literature. But it is not a book which 
he who runs may read, and it may be better understood fifty years hence 
than it is at the present day. It deals with persons and problems 
which are only possible in a highly civilised society, and become 


more common as civilisation advances. Literature began with 
Homer, with strife and battles, the virtues and the vices of semi- 
savage tribes. Human nature is there, but human nature in germ, the 
Greeks of the Homeric age are with us still; they are to be found 
in South Africa and the Soudan; we have spent several millions 
in killing them with Remington rifles and Gatling guns. But 
you will not find amongst them a Faust, a Wilhelm Meister, a 
Deronda, or a Gwendolen. Living art must deal with the cireum- 
stances which environ it, with the deepest problems of advanced 
humanity, not only with the joys and sorrows common to all human 
beings. To do this well and worthily is the privilege of the highest 
genius, and it was to this stupendous task that two of the greatest 
writers of this century set themselves in the maturity of their powers. 
The attempt to compass this, perhaps the partial failure, will link 
together indissolubly for future ages the names of Goethe and George 
Eliot. 


Oscar BrRownina. 
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THE EVERLASTING HILLS. 


‘‘ The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form.’’—Tennyson. 
Tue earth-throes which have prevailed so strangely during the last 
six years lend a new interest to the inquiries into the processes by which 
the mountain ranges have been upheaved, the great continents formed, 
and the vast depressions produced which are the beds of oceans and 
of seas. While the science of to-day regards the mountain ranges 
of the earth as far more ancient than men imagined even when they 
spoke of “ the everlasting hills,” that same science, strangely enough, 
sees in the mightiest mountain masses the signs of youth rather than 
of age. Compared with the worn ranges included under the geo- 
graphical expression, ‘the Scandinavian Alps,” the veritable Alps are 
as the children of yesterday, the Himalayas and the Andes younger 
yet. Cotopaxi, which raises its crater mouth towards the heavens 
nearly 20,000 feet above the sea-level, is but youthful compared with 
the volcanic outlets whose “ basal wrecks” alone remain in the Inner 


Hebrides. 

Yet mountain ranges, though themselves comparatively young, as 
will presently be shown, attest in another way the vast age of our 
earth. The materials of which they are formed, regarded as leaves 
of the great terrestrial volume of nature’s awful Bible, are for the 
most part as of yesterday. But those leaves were formed of materials 
belonging to ages far more remote. Their very existence attests 
not only vast periods of time during which the earth’s denuding 
forces fashioned them out of older material, but speaks also of stage 
after stage of past existence, during which the selfsame material 
formed part of many successive strata. The core, indeed, even of 
the youngest mountain ranges, belongs to the earth’s primeval crust. 

At the outset, indeed, I cannot but touch on the solemnity of the 
lesson taught by the earth’s strata with regard to time. Astronomy 
tells of vaster regions of space than the geologist has to deal with— 
nay, of spaces so vast that, compared with them, the thin shell of our 
world which the geologist can here and there examine seems abso- 
lutely nothing. Astronomy considers also periods of time which far 
surpass even the millions of years over which the geologic record 
extends. But astronomy has no tangible record of the vast periods 
of time of which the cyclic movements of the heavenly bodies give 
evidence. The geologist touches and handles the material produced 
in past ages by processes which he can watch in actual progress now. 
He has material evidence of the millions of years of which he speaks, 
whereas the astronomer, though he may be as certain practically that 
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gun, moon, and stars have existed for even vaster periods, can give 
no direct evidence for the faith that is in him. 

But few even among those who have studied the geological record 
are fully aware of the vast periods of time to which it bears witness. 
In the first place we are apt to overlook the evidence attesting the 
yast age of the earth. But in even more marked degree we overlook, 
in the second place, the signs which show how much of the earth’s 
record has been destroyed. 

As to the former point we may well marvel, when we consider 
how clearly our mountains and valleys, our hills and dales, even our 
knolls and ravines, announce the amazing antiquity of the earth’s 
crust, that so few seem to appreciate the lesson. Along sea-shore 
and river-shore—nay, along roads and railway-cuttings—are the 
signs (so plain and obvious that he who runs, even at railway 
speed, may read) of tens and hundreds of thousands of years of 
past earth-life. Yet for one who notices them hundreds are blind to 
their significance. ‘To the student of geology alone, no doubt, it is 
given to read the lesson in all its details. ven he can only catch 
the general significance of those details. The geologist alone can 
say, this layer speaks of hundreds of thousands of years, that forma- 
tion of millions, that series of strata of many millions of years. But 
no one who sees, and thinks of what he sees, can fail to recognise 
clear evidence of hundreds of thousands of years in the earth’s crust, 
eyen as disclosed to the least scientific observer. 

The beetling crag speaks in its weather-worn face of tens of 
thousands of years to the geologist, for he knows how slowly the 
work of denudation proceeds, and how long it must have required to 
carve that rugged mass into the form we see. Yet any ordinary 
observer who thinks a little can see that thousands of years of 
weather-work and sea-work are recorded there. Looking a little 
closer he sees that the rock thus worn away is formed of layers, 
which manifestly were themselves the products of denuding forces, 
for he can see in them sand and pebbles and sea-shells. Recognising 
the height of the cliff, and therefore the depth of the originally 
deposited layers, he sees that tens of thousands of years must have 


been required for the deposition of all that mass of rudimentary 


matter. Perhaps the geologist, better acquainted with the processes 
involved, may recognise hundreds of thousands of years as repre- 
sented by that work of deposition. But the ordinary observer, 
even in his first general view of the cliff’s structure, has enough to 
impress his mind with the sense of vast time-intervals. Looking 
closer, though he may not know even the bare names of the 
substances he sees, he recognises yet stronger evidence of the past 
progress of time; for he perceives among the masses embedded in 
the layers of the cliff before him some which manifestly were broken 
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off from shores formed of materials deposited, layer by layer, in 
remoter periods still. His thoughts rise from tens to hundreds of 
thousands of years, and he is prepared to accept the teachings of 
geology, that many layers of the earth’s crust speak of periods to 
be measured by millions and even by tens of millions of years. 

So much is suggested by a walk along the sea-shore; so much 
might be gathered during the progress of a railway journey. The 
thoughtful mind will doubtless seek for fuller information, and so be 
led to study the amazing story of the earth as geologists are now 
able to tell it. But even the most thoughtless, one would imagine, 
must be impressed by these more obvious teachings. 

More wonderful by far, however, than even what the earth reveals 
as to her age, through the evidence of strata actually in existence, is 
what she tells about the missing leaves and chapters of the mighty 
volume. It is noteworthy that geologists themselves have not dwelt 
so stringently on this point as its importance deserves. 

The very evidence which remains speaks of a much vaster body 
of evidence which has been destroyed. When we see layers whose 
total thickness must be measured by hundreds of yards, we should no 
doubt recognise the long periods of time during which those layers 
were being deposited. But those layers speak of evidence destroyed 
quite as clearly as of evidence gathered ; and the evidence destroyed 
must have been far greater in amount. Wemight compare the record 
given by any layer of the earth’s crust to a palimpsest of Augustine 
on a parchment which had borne a history written by Livy : a palin- 
psest telling us of what is ancient, but only rendered possible by the 
concealment of a record much more ancient still. But such a com- 
parison would be far from fully illustrating the immensity of the 
periods whose record in the earth’s crust has long since been de- 
stroyed, as compared with those periods whose record remains. If 
the history of Livy had been itself a palimpsest over Sibylline 
prophecies, and these over Babylonian, and these again over Acca- 
dian records, themselves written over marks scored on the original 
parchments by shepherds living thousands of years before the Acca- 
dian alphabet had been invented, something like the vast antiquity 
of the periods whose earth-records have been used up to make the 
layers of a modern cliff would be suggested. 

Whatever the actual state of the earth’s crust before the primary 
rocks, with the first records of life upon the earth, were formed, all 
the existing rocks, primary, secondary, tertiary, and recent, were 
formed out of that ancient crust. So that all the evidence which the 
various strata of the earth’s crust afford tells not only of constructive 
but of destructive work, and therefore of an equal amount of pre- 
ceding constructive work whose records have been destroyed. This 
seems at once to double our estimate of the earth’s duration in the 
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t. But even this, startling though it may seem, is notall. While 
all the strata actually formed by processes of denudation speak of 
equivalent prior processes of formation, many of them speak of double, 
triple, multiple processes of formation. The later a stratum is, the 
greater the number of past processes of formation of which it speaks. 
For instance, a tertiary formation, in so far as it includes material 
derived from a secondary strata, tells of formative processes of which 
the direct evidence has been destroyed. But that secondary material 
itself, thus destroyed to form a tertiary stratum, was itself derived 
from some earlier strata, and these from still earlier ones, possibly 
through many secondary strata before we get back to the primary 
strata. These again were derived, through a long series of primary 
strata, from the original Archean rock out of which all the strata 
were originally formed, either directly or indirectly. 

This manner of reading the terrestrial record gives a most impres- 
sive idea of the vastness of the time-intervals of which the earth’s 
crust speaks, either by what actually remains, or by its evidence in 
regard to strata which have long since disappeared. We may reverse 
the teaching of the poet of the imagination. For whereas Wor. sworth 
says that— 

‘the thoughtful mind 


Mourns less for what time takes away 
Than what it leaves behind,” 


the thoughtful student of science is less moved by what time has 
left behind than by thoughts of the evidence which time has 
removed. 

Mountain ranges—“ the everlasting hills” in one aspect, mere 
shadows in another—speak both by what they actually are now and 
by their evidence in regard to what has passed away, of periods of 
time so enormous that, compared with them, the intervals by which 
the historian measures time seem but as seconds. Were they actually 
everlasting in this sense, that as they were first formed so they have 
ever since remained, they would tell of far less tremendous periods of 
time. It is when we study the evidence of their evanescence (no 
other word seems suitable)—when we consider them as shadows, 
which have “ flowed from form to form,” melting like mists, like 
clouds “ shaping themselves, then passing away ”’”—that their real 
significance in regard to time is recognised. 

Rightly to read the mountain ranges of the earth, we must under- 
stand how they have been formed. Here science stands in a very 
different position now from that which she occupied scarce half a 
century ago. She can speak now with confidence on many points 
about which formerly she did but guess, and guessed wrongly. 

Two general theories of mountain formation formerly divided the 
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allegiance of geologists, both being erroneous. One was the theory 
that mountain ranges were upheaved in long past ages by what Hum- 
boldt called the reaction of the earth’s interior against the crust; 
the other was the theory that mountain ranges represent simply the 
corrugations of the crust as it shrank in upon the retreating nucleus, . 

Both theories left unexplained the enormous height of many moun- 
tain ranges. For if the upheaval theory had been sound, it would 
have remained a mystery how the interior forces could have failed to 
find full relief long before the upthrust had raised portions of the 
crust to a height of three, four, five, even six miles above the surface, 
Newton’s law that action and reaction are equal and opposite, enables 
us to reject unhesitatingly the doctrine that the forces of upheaval 
and of resistance could have anywhere failed to find equilibrium 
long before such a disturbance of level had been produced. But it 
is equally obvious that as the nucleus shrank through cooling, the 
enclosing crust, still partially plastic, though it might not follow the 
retreating nucleus uniformly, though in fact it must necessarily form 
multitudinous corrugations, could nowhere close in so irregularly as 
to leave outstanding folds such as, from the shrinkage theory, the 
mountain ranges would represent. 

Each objection was strengthened even for the geologists of half a 
century ago, and each is now seen to be overwhelming, by the consi- 
deration that even the loftiest mountain ranges have lost immense 
portions of their material (observe I do not say of their height) 
through the action of long-continued processes of denudation. 

Geology in our times recognises not only these objections to the 
simple rival theories of old times, but that the facts to be interpreted 
are at once more complex and much grander than had been imagined. 
No simple process of upheaval or downshrinking, no combination of 
such processes, could account for the features of even the least of the 
mountain ranges of the earth. And some of the ranges, both of the 
old and the new world, tell not of four or five miles of height to be 
accounted for, but of ten or twelve miles, and even more. 

The history of a great mountain range may be outlined as 
follows :— 

Far back in the history of the region where the range is found, 
immense fissures formed where the shrinking crust was burst by the 
resistance of the central mass, which shrank less quickly in that 
early era than the outer crust. Through these fissures immense 
masses of molten matter forced their way, solidifying above the 
fissured crust, and forming what might be compared to an immense 
seam. Ata later stage, probably after many hundreds of thousands 
of years had elapsed, the nuclear mass shrank away from the enclos- 
ing crust, having now more heat to part with, for the crust at the 
beginning had cooled more rapidly. The fissured region, overloaded 
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as it was with the extruded matter, naturally sank faster than the 
surrounding regions. The whole tract which had thus sunk was 
covered over by the sea, and over the floor of the ocean thus formed 
the products of denudation were spread during periods which again 
must be measured by hundreds of thousands of years. But where 
the overloaded seams had sunk deeper the deposited matter formed 
deeper layers, and loaded the weak crust still more heavily. Thus 
this region not only assumed a trough-like form, but retained that 
form, though constantly being filled up by the extra quantity of 
submarine material continually poured into it; for the more such 
matter was carried in by the ocean waves the deeper the trough 
sank. 

That such was the process, and that the process went on for 
immense periods of time, we have clear and decisive evidence ; for 
we find layer after layer deposited to many miles in depth, yet nearly 
always in a shallow sea, as attested by the fossils found in these 
layers. And we find further, though further evidence scarcely 
seems necessary, that the deposited matter altered in character in 
such sort as to indicate change of era through periods whose dura- 
tion geologists estimate by millions of years. So much I note in 
passing, lest the reader should imagine that the processes described 
were the mere products of scientific guesswork. It will be under- 
stood, however, that the process thus sketched was not continuous, 
but subject to interruptions, which in some cases lasted for immense 
periods of time. 

At last, after millions of years, during which the thick seam was 
being formed miles deep beneath the general level of the sea-floor, 
the waters of the great sea withdrew. Already, as the evidence of 
the seam’s structure clearly shows, they had again and again 
retreated for awhile ; but now the final retreat took place, which was 
to leave the sea-floor a vast continent, above which the buried seam 
of gathered matter was to rise as a mountain range. 

Slowly as the waters retreated, not quite so slowly afterwards, but 
always very steadily, the whole region of stratified matter shrank 
upon the still cooling and contracting nuclear matter. Everywhere, 
save where immense seams had been formed in the fashion described, 
the process of contraction went on in a comparatively uniform man- 
her, corrugations of moderate dimensions being formed over various 
parts of the sinking tract, and in places broad regions remaining 
above the general level, to form thereafter the plateaux of the future 
continent. 

But the great seams, wherever they had been formed, could sink 
no farther than they had already done. Their immense thickness, 
though it added to their weight, yet prevented them from sinking by 
force of mere stubborn resistance, such as the great strength and 
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solidity of the gathered material supplied. Or one might say that 
these great masses had already done their sinking. During millions 
of years these portions had been sinking more rapidly than the sur. 
rounding regions; now the surrounding regions alone had room to 
sink, not indeed through corresponding distances, but still through 
many thousands of feet. 

During this process forces of enormous energy were called into 
action. As the crust shrank, forming part of a smaller sphere. 
surface, side pressures were brought into play, which over the 
general level produced corrugations and other irregularities of sur- 
face. But where the immense seams stood in the way of the tan- 
gential forces on either side, no such relief was found for these 
tremendous side pressures. There arose then a contest of giants, a 
war between the sinking crust of the mighty earth and the masses 
which, though as yet low down, were to be raised into the mountain 
crests and ranges of a later day. 

The contest was unequal. Against the vast bulk of the buried 
seams, hundreds of miles in length, and ten or twelve miles in thick- 
ness, were banded all the forces residing in tracts of the earth’s 
crust which though far less thick were hundreds of thousands of 
square miles in extent. Slowly but irresistibly the contracting 
crust did its work. It could not absolutely overwhelm or crush the 
vast seams which were interposed between its advancing front on 
either side. But it steadily shouldered up these seams, changing 
them into mountain masses. It crushed and crumpled the layers 
which had been buried in comparatively uniform positions beneath 
the general level. It forced these layers, by sheer force of compres- 
sion and contortion, into all varieties of position, from the horizontal 
to the vertical, and beyond the vertical even to horizontality again, 
but to horizontality inverted. The heat generated as this tremen- 
dous contest went on must have been tremendous, as we know by the 
work accomplished. But we have no occasion to theorise or to 
calculate. The heat has left clear traces of its intensity, in immense 
masses of metamorphic rock, in which the original Neptunian struec- 
ture has been replaced by Plutonic crystallisation, without however 
destroying the evidence of original submarine deposition. 

Long before the waters had retreated from the more level tracts, 
the side pressures on the great seams raised them above the sea-level. 
From this time, through all the processes of upheaval (generated 
however by side thrust only), the upraised masses were exposed to all 
the forces whose combined action constitutes subaerial denudation. 
For hundreds of thousands of years the waves of ocean laved the 
base of the uprising mass, and in storms wore down by its fierce rush 


the flanks of the growing range, exposing layers within its mass 
which had originally been deeper down and formed earlier than the 
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surface first showing above the sea-level. As the waters retreated 
the work of oceanic denudation became gradually more localised, but 
fiercer and more effective, in the bays and inlets which now alone 
extended to the rising range, than it had been when the long flanks 
of the range were exposed to its action. In these exposed regions 
the work of denudation went on so actively that in places the very 
core of the mountain mass was reached, and even cut through, in such 
sort as almost to show the Archean rock-floor through which extruded 
lava masses poured to form the lowest stratum, and the only really 
Plutonic portion of the mountain range. 

In the meantime the mountain mass rose steadily above the sea- 
level. Frost and thaw, rain, snow, and wind, the rushing torrent 
and steadier but not less effective river action, carved its once rounded 
surface into irregular forms. Its weaker and more easily disinte- 
grated portions yielded earliest ; the harder masses resisting, stood out 
in peaks and pinnacles, which towered above the general range. 
During the hundreds of thousands of years ovcupied by these pro- 
cesses, the climate changed as the varying eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, and the changing position of the perihelion, brought in glacial 
conditions or replaced them by milder and more equable seasons. 
Sometimes great glaciers extended down the slopes of the mountain 
ranges almost to the level of the broad regions over which they 
towered ; at others the glaciers retreated from all except the more 
elevated portions of the range. But wheresoever their icy feet 
extended they worked effectively, wielded as they were by the mighty 
hand of terrestrial gravity, to grind down the rocky material of the 
range. 

The work thus begun and thus continued is in progress now in 
every mountain region of the earth. But it has reached different 
stages in some mountain ranges than in others. So long as the up- 
heaving forces continue, and in sufficient force to do more in the way 
of upheaval than denuding forces do in the way of wearing down, a 
mountain range continues to increase in height. Such a range may 
be regarded as still young when its greatest height has been attained. 
Thenceforward the balance of effect is towards loss of elevation. 
Upheaval may still go on, but denudation lowers the mountain crests 
more effectively than they are raised by side-shouldering. For 
hundreds of thousands of years—nay, in some cases for millions— 
certain mountain ranges of the earth have been exposed to the slow 
but steady action of denuding forces. These ranges have lost a large 
proportion of their former height and bulk. They are the oldest of 
the everlasting hills, but their younger brethren rear their proud 
heads to greater heights. The Scandinavian Alps are examples of 
the way in which the ranges most venerable by their antiquity have 
had their heads lowered by time. Elsewhere there may be recognised 
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relics of mountain masses more venerable still, so far as age is con. 
cerned, but reduced to mere hills by processes of denudation. In the 
Inner Hebrides, for example, as in the Islands of Mull and Skye, we 
find ranges of hills, where once immense mountain masses, fully 
twelve thousand feet high, attested alike the effectiveness of the 
earth’s denuding forces in accumulating the materials of mountains, 
and the energy of her contractile power in raising them by side pres. 
sures above the sea-level. Where these great mountains stood, 
remain now only what Darwin has called the “basal wrecks” of 
mountains. These wrecks speak of the work of millions of years of 
subaerial denudation, even as the mountains which once stood where 
now these wrecks remain spoke of corresponding periods of moun- 
tain-making. 

It may be interesting to read the record of the past history of a 
mountain range as recorded in its structure. Selection for this pur. 
pose is not altogether easy. Jor if some ranges are interesting by 
their superior mass and height, others possess greater interest because 
of the immense extent of time over which their evidence extends, 
Yet others again are interesting by virtue of the long and careful 
study to w hich their various layer ers have been subjected. 

P erhaps we cannot do better then to take the Alps, whose struc- 
ture is in fact typical. They have been longer and more thoroughly 
studied than any other among the great mountain ranges of the 
earth; and although it is now considered doubtful whether any of 
the exposed portions of the Alps can be regarded as of absolutely 
Archean age, yet there is absolutely Po evidence of the growth 
of the Alps from Silurian strata through all the higher primary 
formations, and thence onwards through the secondary and tertiary 
periods to the great glacial age which was as it were the threshold 
of the period hrengh: which Europe i is now passing. 

Professor Geikie remarks that the Alps may be regarded as an 
excellent example of the action of forces by which stratified rocks 
have been subjected to plications and fractures. To such degree 
have these forces acted that the characteristic features of the lower 
Alpine strata have gradually disappeared among those of the crystal- 
line masses forced through them. ‘The whole geological aspect of 
these mountains is suggestive of former intense commotion,” he 
says; ‘ yet on every side are to be seen proofs of the most enormous 
denudation. Twisted and crumpled, the solid sheets of limestone 
may be seen as it were to writhe from the base to the summit of a 
mountain ; yet they present everywhere their truncated ends to the 
air, and from these ends it is easy to see that a vast amount of 
material has been worn away. Apart altogether from what may 
have been the shape of the ground immediately after the upheaval 
of the chain, there is evidence on every side of gigantic denudation. 
The subaerial forces that have been at work upon the Alpine surface 
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ever since it first appeared have dug out valleys, sometimes acting in 
original depressions, sometimes eroding hollows down the slopes. 
Moreover, they have planed down the flexures, excavated lake basins, 
scarped the mountain sides into cliff and cirque, notched and fur- 
rowed the ridges, splintered the crests into chasm and aiguiile, until 
no part of the original surface now remains in sight. And thus the 
Alps remain a marvellous monument of stupendous earth-throes, 
followed by a prolonged and gigantic denudation.” 

A mountain mass thus formed and thus subsequently worn away, 
ground down in places almost to its core, elsewhere less deeply, and 
in some places retaining portions of its latest formations, is well 
worth studying. Rightly to apprehend its meaning, let it be remem- 
bered that the periods of time which have elapsed since the various 
formations came into existence, and the duration of those several 
periods, although not actually measurable, are still known to have 
been enormous. Some geologists for example believe that a million 
years have passed since the glacial epoch in Europe; while, on the 
other hand, others believe with Croll that not more than eighty or 
a hundred thousand years have passed since the glacial epoch came to 
its close. But the last glacial epoch in Europe is only the yesterday 
of geology. Periods far more remote are represented by the various 
formations of the Tertiary era. And the most cautious geologist 
cannot assign less than a million years to that era. The Secondary 
era lasted certainly much longer than the Tertiary. This is evident 
from the fact that it still occupies a more important position in the 
geological record, still forms a larger volume in the great bible of 
nature, our earth, notwithstanding the much greater wear and tear 
to which it has been exposed, and the immensely larger proportion 
of leaves which have been forcibly torn from it. Of the Primary 
formations we know even less, yet of their duration we can assert 
even more. As records they are incomplete, yet their very incom- 
pleteness tells more than the fuller record of Tertiary and Quaternary 
formations. Professor Ramsay speaking only of a few of the upper or 
more recent Primary formations, and of the very lowest of the Secon- 

series, remarks that “ the local continental era which began with 
the Old Red Sandstone and closed with the New Red Marl, is compar- 
able in point of geological time to that occupied in the deposition of 
the whole of the Mesozoic or Secondary series later than the New Red Marl 
and all the Cainozoic or Tertiary formations, and indeed of all the time 
that has elapsed since the beginning of the lias down to the present 


(1) The Secondary or Mesozoic formations are usually divided into three groups, the 
Cretaceous, the most recent, the Jurassic and the Triassic, the oldest. The Liassic strata 
constitute the oldest portions of the Jurassic series. Consequently Professor Ramsay’s 
statement compares the duration of the upper half of the Primary or Paleozoic forma- 
tions plus the lowest third of the Secondary, with the remaining two-thirds of the 
Secondary, the whole of the Tertiary, and all the recent formations. 
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day.” As to the lower portions of the Tertiary series and the stil] 


more ancient rocks on which they rest, let it suffice to quote what 
Darwin has said of the geological history of the Lower Cambrian 
rocks. ‘“ We possess the last volume alone relating to two or three 
countries.” We cannot wonder that geologists believe the whole 
time represented by the fossiliferous rocks, from the earliest Cam- 
brian to the most recent, to be in the geological sense, short com- 
pared with that which preceded it in the life-history of our planet. 

So much premised, we can read with appropriate feelings the 
impressive record of the Alps. 

Turning to the beginning of the volume, we find the first leaves 
so blurred that their meaning is doubtful. Formerly it was held 
that a continuous belt of absolutely Archean rocks can be recognised 
westwards of the central portion of the Alpine range. But now it 
is doubted whether the Alpine formations once regarded as Archean 
are really so. Yet even holding them, as the only possible alterna- 
tive compels us, to be but metamorphosed equivalents of what origin- 
ally were lower Paleozoic strata, their record is scarcely less 
impressive. 

A little higher, that is, a little later in the volume, we find 
unmistakable Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian rocks, 
unmistakable because of the fossil forms present in them. The 
oldest fossils actually recognised are Upper Silurian, and speak of a 
time which, even at the most moderate computation, must be set 
twenty millions of years back. No geologist, no paleontologist, no 
biologist of repute would admit any approach to so recent a date as 
that ; but astronomical and physical considerations appear to suggest 
that we should to that degree shorten the immense periods of time 
which the geologist regards as demonstrated by the terrestrial record. 
Taking only that degree of remoteness, and noting that these Upper 
Silurian strata rest on unfossiliferous crystalline rocks which are 
certainly much older, our record goes far enough back to overwhelm 
us by the unimaginable time-intervals of which it bears record. It 
is curious to read, in these older books of the earth bible, not only of 
organic remains speaking of the former existence of seas covering 
the innermost core of the Alpine range, but of abundant corals of 
Devonian age. For corals are the products of such slow processes 
of formation that they are eloquent in the evidence they give 
respecting time. In the carboniferous strata, which belong to a 
later portion of this earliest Alpine record, we find evidence of an 
abundant flora, no less than sixty forms of vegetation characteristic 
of that era having been recognised. How many thousands of years 
the sea stood there and coral reefs were builded up, how long the 
interval may have been during which for awhile these seas retreated 
and forests grew on the low-lying lands above their level, we cannot 
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tell. But we know that those periods must have been incomparably 
longer than those by which we measure the history of man. 

Red sandstone tracts attest the progress of the Permian era and 
renewed presence of the sea. Higher (measuring stratigraphically) 
and therefore later, we find limestone strata crowded with evidence 
of marine life. Whole layers of these Triassic rocks are formed of 
the crinoid stems of fossil echinoderms, sea urchins, brachiopods 
(including the familiar’ but most ancient mollusc, the common tere- 
bratula) are found in large numbers. Corals are abundant, and 
fossil cephalopods, including multitudes of nautili, tell us not only 
of the forms of life present in that ancient Triassic sea, but also that 
the more ancient seas could never have departed wholly from the 
Alpine region, seeing that many of these Triassic fossils are survivals 
of forms of life belonging to the Palsozoic period. In passing it 
may be remarked that certain strata, somewhat metamorphosed but 
manifestly belonging to the Trias, were penetrated in piercing the 
Mont Cenis tunnel, and showed a thickness of more than thirteen 
thousand feet. On the Northern Apennines these strata include the 
celebrated statuary marbles of Carrara. 

The great thickness of the Triassic limestone in the Eastern Alps 
appears to show that they must have formed in open seas, free from 
inroads of sandy or muddy sediment. It is believed by some that in 
the conglomeratic dolomites of the Eastern Alps we can recognise 
signs of the breakers of that ancient sea, grinding down the coral 
reefs and carrying the thin dolomites into the lagoons within. 

Higher and later yet, in the Jurassic series, we find similar evi- 
dence. Reddish-bedded limestones, so crowded with TZerebratula 
Diphya as to be called the Diphya limestone ; lighter limestones full 
of cephalopods; immense coral reefs ; all these attest the long-lasting 
influence of this second stage of the great Mesozoic or Secondary 
period, in the formation of the Alpine range. 

Then came the last stage of the Secondary period, the Cretaceous. 
It is strange to picture a time when, where now the Alps rear their 
snow-covered peaks, there were wide seas, beneath whose surface such 
layers were forming as those out of which the chalk cliffs of Albion 
have been carved. Nay, we have evidence that in that self-same 
region were once seas bounded by just such cliffs, for while we find 
layers of cretaceous formation hundreds of feet thick in the Alps, 
we find also intercalations of coal-bearing fresh-water beds, showing 
how the seas from time to time retreated for periods long enough to 


(1) Familiar in appearance and so commonly found by the sea-shore, attached to 
submarine bodies, that probably every one who has ever walked beside the sea has 
handled dozens of their shells ; yet science not only recognises their vast antiquity, but 
has given them very hard names, calling them “ palwobranchiate acephalous bivelve 
brachiopod molluscs.’’ 
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permit of the aggregation of these coal-bearing strata. From some 
of the lake-beds of that age in the Alps large numbers of reptilian 
remains have been obtained, including Dinosaurs, turtles, a crocodile, 
a lizard, and a pterodactyle; in all, no fewer than fourteen genera 
and eighteen species. But, of course, the greater portion of the 
matter belonging to the Cretaceous era in the Alps is of marine 
formation. 

And now the record brings us to recent times, not more, perhaps, 
than a million of years ago, or some such trifling period as that. 

Of the earlier Tertiary era, the Eocene, the dawn of modern life. 
forms has left clear evidence in the Alpine rock-masses. A remark- 
able feature of the Eocene strata in the Alpine region is the presence 
of immense erratic boulders of far greater antiquity, apparently 
carried off by great glaciers from Archean masses such as still exist 
in Southern Bohemia, and borne across sea on ice-floes to the Alpine 
shores. But if a wide sea existed during the Eocene age in the 
Alpine region, there were alternations during which land appeared, 
for in the Northern Tyrol a seam of coal thirty-two feet thick occurs 
as an Eocene deposit. The Oligocene age, still nearer to our own time, 
is represented with wonderful fulness in the Swiss Alps. Massive 
mountains, such as the Rigi and Rossberg, are almost wholly formed 
from oligocene strata, several thousand feet in thickness, out of which 
they have been carved. They attest very clearly the presence of the 
sea, but they have also preserved in singular perfection large numbers 
of the plants originally clothing the neighbouring Alpine shores, and 
even the insects which, in those far-off ages, flitted through the 
Alpine woodlands. In the Miocene or latest portion of the Tertiary 
age, we have clearer and fuller evidence yet. “In the Oeningen 
beds,” says Archibald Geikie, “so gently have the leaves, flowers, 
and fruits fallen, and so well have they been preserved, that we may 
actually trace the alternation of the seasons by the succession of the 
different conditions of the plants. Selecting 482 of those plants 
which admit of comparison, Heer remarks that 131 might be referred 
to a temperate, 266 to a subtropical, and 85 to a tropical zone.” 
Between eight hundred and nine hundred species of insects have been 
obtained from Oeningen. Wood-beetles were especially numerous 
and large. ‘Nor did the larger animals escape preservation,” to 
quote Geikie’s rather odd expression, in the silt of the Oeningen 
Lake. Tapirs, mastodons, rhinoceros, musk deer, apes, opossums, 
three-toed horses, were among the inhabitants of that Alpine region. 
Ancient ruminants long since extinct were numerous. The huge 
dinotherium floated on the lake, or held on to the banks by the 
huge tusks of his under-jaw. Frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, squirrels, 
hares, beavers, were abundant, as well as numbers of small carnivores 
to feed upon them; for if Nature “never makes mouths but she 
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finds food,” she assuredly attends to the converse arrangement with 
at least equal anxiety. 

The last stage of all—that is, the last of all the grander stages of 
geologic time—belongs to the Glacial era. As far as Lyons along 
the Rhone Valley, extending through the transverse valleys of the 
Jura as far as Ornans (near Besancon), along the Rhine Valley above 
Basle, over the Black Forest, and down the valley of the Danube 
beyond Sigmaringen eastwards (joining the glaciers from the 
Bavarian Alps) as far as Munich, far out into the plains of Lombardy 
on the south, the moraines of the mighty Alpine glaciers of the 
Pleistocene age can be recognised. In some places the moraine rests 
on marine Pliocene beds ; and there are reasons for believing that in 
several directions the glaciers reached the sea, as those of Greenland 
donow. The Great Ice Age, whose stupendous records thus remain, 
was not continuous. In interglacial periods the ice retreated and 
allowed an abundant vegetation to flourish, even in the heart of 
Switzerland. The strata belonging to these milder periods overlie 
the moraines of more ancient glaciers, interstratified with sands and 
rivcr gravels, and are in turn surmounted by erratic boulders, the 
product of a later Glacial era. 

With these Pleistocene pages, bringing the history down to within 
perhaps a hundred thousand years of our own time, our study of the 
Alpine record may well cease. It is but one set of books, one set out 
of many of like nature, some promising to be more striking still in 
their teaching when they have been fully studied. Other mountain 
ranges speak of still more stupendous processes of formation, and 
even of vaster time intervals. Others, less massive, speak yet of a 
more venerable age, since they have now gone far upon their road to 
decay. Others, although they have become mere wrecks, are yet 
more interesting as being the earth’s most venerable antiques. 

The hills are indeed “everlasting,” viewed as men must view 
them. Even as the stellar regions are for us practically infinite, so 
do the records of the earth run over periods which are for us prac- 
tically eternal. Yet in another and a grander sense the everlasting 
hills are evanescent. 

“They flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 


Like mists they melt, the solid lands— 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 


Ricuarp A. Procror. 
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SCIENCE ET POESIE. 
(DIALOGUE D’ESTHETIQUE.) 


Quvanp les deux jeunes gens entrérent dans la boutique du fleuriste 
de la rue d’Antibes, 4 Cannes, ils venaient de gofiter pleinement la 
divine impression de la belle matinée d’hiver, et qui ne connait le 
charme méridional de ces matinées-l4 dont méme les printemps du 
Nord n’ont point la douceur? Lair était léger, la lumiére heureuse, 
De coquettes voitures passaient, attelées de petits chevaux dont le 
trot sonnait gaiement sur les dalles de la longue rue, et, dans ces 
voitures, des femmes souriaient au soleil, étrangéres pour la plupart, 
comme il était aisé de le reconnaitre a ce je ne sais quoi d’exotique 
auquel des yeux de Frangais ne se trompent guére,—séduction pour 
les uns, pour les autres antipathie. Mais les deux jeunes gens ne se 
retournérent pas vers les promeneuses, car aussitét la porte de la 
boutique refermée sur eux, la fraicheur de cette salle ombreuse les 
saisit, et surtout son atmosphére exquise, et ils s’arrétérent comme 
involontairement a respirer l’arome des plantes de toute essence qui 
garnissaient les tables. 

C’était dans cette boutique, plus longue que large, comme une 
agonie de parfums enivrante et délicieuse. On y distinguait d’abord, 
—sorte de fond richement étoffé sur lequel les autres senteurs 
brodaient leurs fines arabesques,—le parfum des narcisses dont les 
longues tiges vertes et les fleurs pales s’entassaient par gerbes. 
L’haleine embaumée des roses se reconnaissait ensuite, et les nobles 
fleurs allongeaient a cété des narcisses leurs files soigneusement dis- 
tribuées en plusieurs groupes. I] y en avait de pourprées comme un 
beau sang; d’autres presque dorées et pourtant fraiches, faisaient 
songer 4 la grace un peu morbide d’une enfant blonde; d’autres 
étaient blanches comme les joues d’une morte. Plus loin des bouquets 
énormes, de violettes de Parme, s’amoncelaient dans des corbeilles et 
leur souffle caressant qui s’accorde si bien avec l’aristocratique déli- 
catesse de leur aspect arrivait, 4 demi-étouffé par le voisinage du 
violent arome des autres fleurs. Des qillets d’un rose délicat se 
mélaient a des cillets d’un rouge intense, et il fallait les prendre dans 
la main et les respirer pour distinguer la senteur poivrée qui leur est 
propre. C’était encore, s’échappant des brouettes de bois doré toutes 
prétes pour la vente, le parfum des mimosas et des muguets, tandis que 
du fouillis de fougéres qui faisait rideau 4 la devanture sortait le 
relent des plantes de serre, raides et magnifiques dans leur vases 
épais. La fleuriste errait, dans cet étroit domaine dont elle subissait 
la meurtriére influence, car son teint trop mat, ses yeux trop bril- 
lants, quelque chose d’énervé répandu sur toute sa personne disait la 
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sire et lente intoxication de cette atmosphére de fiévre. Les deux 
jeunes gens la regardaient, sans méme qu’elle s’apercit de leur 
présence, occupée qu'elle était a tresser un cadre de violettes et de 
roses 4 un portrait de femme, qui devait sans doute partir au loin le 
soir méme. — Vers quel regard ami et pour annoncer quel sentiment ? 
— La bouquetiére froissait les tiges, disposait les pétales ; une joie 
éclairait ce pauvre visage 4 manier ces fréles matériaux de son chef- 
d’ceuvre de quelques jours. — Combien de jours, en effet, ou combien 
d’heures durerait-il, ce cadre vivant oi se complaisait l’agilité de ces 
mains effilées, . . . des mains toutes en doigts, et que le réseau bleudtre 
des veines nuancait délicatement ? 

Oui, quelques minutes durant, les deux visiteurs se tinrent debout, 
appuyés sur leurs cannes, et comme respectant l’inspiration d’artiste 
avec laquelle la jeune fille achevait son travail. L’un et l’autre était 
mis avec une recherche de toilette qui disait un goiit a la fois trés 
personnel et trés s(ir,—car une harmonie parfaite de physionomie et 
de tenue est chose aussi rare chez un homme a la mode que chez une 
femme élégante. L’un était mince et gracile, de taille moyenne et 
souple, avec un visage légérement creusé aux joues, des yeux d’un 
bleu sombre, et sur la lévre supérieure comme une ombre d’or. S’il 
efit vécu 4 Oxford ou 4 Cambridge, ses camarades lui eussent appliqué 
sirement cet intraduisible adjectif d’ethereal, et état de morbidesse 
ol il se trouvait ¢videmment ajoutait encore a cette impression. 
L’autre, au contraire, athlétique et d’une tournure martiale d’officier 
en congé, avait le teint presque bistré qui révéle un tempérament 
inattaqué, des yeux charbonnés et une largeur du menton qui e(it 
donné a son profil un caractére un peu animal, si la belle vivacité 
intellectuelle du regard n’etit dénoncé aussitét le personnage de haute 
culture, comme tout son aspect dénongait un personnage de haute 
vie. Tandis que son compagnon, les yeux mi-clos, aspirait avec une lan- 
gueur quasi-f¢minine le parfum des fleurs, il étudiait, lui, la jeune fille 
et il communiqua le résultat de ses observations 4 son ami dans une 
phrase dite en anglais qui produisit l’effet des formules d’exorcisme 
dans la légende. L’enchantement de ces quelques minutes cessa tout 
dcoup. Les deux amis sourirent avec malignité. La bouquetiére se 
leva et prit en rougissant les commandes de M. Pierre V ...—c’était le 
nom du jeune homme fréle aux yeux bleus,—et du marquis Norbert 
de N ..., ainsi s’appelait l’autre, le plus robuste—et ces messieurs 
quittérent la petite boutique pour reprendre leur promenade. 

Un étalage de fleurs cueillies de la veille et du jour,—une jolie 
et intéressante créature de la couleur d’un camélia et qui mourra des 
bouquets charmants qu’elle compose,—un bleu et doux matin d’hiver 
méridional sur une ville de plaisance, semée de palais en miniature et 
de grands jardins,—en faut-il davantage pour mettre en éveil deux 
esprits de causeurs ?—Et les deux compagnons, que le hasard avait 
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fait se rencontrer sur le trottoir qui passe devant |’étalage du fleuriste, 
étaient de la race de celui qui disait, ‘avec de la conversation et 
de la lecture on se console de tout, méme de vivre.” La pratique 
constante des sciences naturelles n’avait pas enlevé au marquis Nor- 
bert ce gofit des idées générales sans lequel la téte la mieux appro- 
visionnée de faits, ressemble 4 une cheminée garnie de bois, mais qu’on 
a négligé d’allumer. Pierre V ... passait les heures de réclusion forcée 
auxquelles sa santé le condamnait trop souvent a étudier des méta- 
physiciens et des poétes, si bien que le pouvoir de la discussion 
s’unissait en lui d’une maniére assez inattendue au pouvoir de la 
réverie. Bref, une fois la boutique laissée derriére eux, ces jeunes 
gens se laissérent aller 4 inventer des théories. Il était dix heures 
quand ils commencérent ainsi de bavarder a propos des fleurs qu’ils 
venaient de voir. I] était midi quand ils se séparérent. Leur dialogue 
improvisé parut intéressant 4 noter au plus littéraire des deux, et je 
l’ai transcrit sur ses notes, tant bien que mal, en gardant seulement 
les théses essentielles de cette causerie. Cela pourrait s’intituler 
comme le bel essai du grand analyste Américain: Htude sur le principe 
poétique. J’ai gardé le titre plus vague que Pierre avait griffonné 
en téte de ses notes. Si le lecteur connait la promenade de la Croi- 
sette qui longe le golfe de Cannes, il peut se représenter les palmiers 
et la mer, les iles 4 une extrémité de la baie, la pointe de la Napoule 
a lautre, et songer qu'il valait mieux peut-étre ne pas philosopher 
sur l’esthétique devant ce paysage divin. Mais cette céte de Provence 
ressemble aux cétes de la Gréce, et comme les jeunes gens de Platon, 
les deux amis s’abandonnérent au plaisir de penser librement au 
milieu de sensations heureuses. Firent-ils pas aussi bien que de 
médire des femmes avec lesquelles ils avaient diné la veille ? 

Ce fut Pierre V ..., qui, respirant une poignée de violettes Russes 
avant de les passer a sa boutonniére, commenga d’éveiller un sourire 
sur les lévres du marquis par une citation de quelques vers du poéme 
de Shelley sur la Plante sensitive. 


_ *, The snowdrop, and then the violet, 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mixed with fresh odour sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument.” 


“Le perce-neige, puis la violette—se levaient du sol, humides de 
pluie chaude,—et leur soupir se mélait a la fraiche senteur sortie—du 
gazon, comme la voix se méle a l’instrument.” Et il continua: “Je 
n’ai jamais regardé de prés une de ces idéales, de ces magiques fleurs 
comme nous venons d’en voir une jonchée, sans me souvenir de 
quelqu’une des stances du poéme de Shelley, de celle sur le narcisse, 
qui mire ses yeux dans les enfoncements du fleuve,—jusqu’d ce qu'il meure 
de sa propre beauté trop aimée, ou celle encore sur Vhyacinthe, qui 
de ses clochettes fréles jette un carillon—de notes si délicates, si douces et 
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si intenses,—qu’ elles pénetrent dans les sens comme un parfum,’ . .Ce 
n’est rien, la matiére de ce poéme, c’est histoire de la vie et de la 
mort d’un jardin. . . Il vit, il respire, il est heureux par les mille 
corolles de ses fleurs, par les mille frissons de ses feuilles, tant qu’une 
femme aux yeux de la couleur des violettes des plates-bandes, aux 
doigts délicats comme les tiges des jeunes plantes, aux joues rosées 
comme les pétales des églantines, au pas léger comme un soupir du 
vent parmi les arbres, se proméne 4 travers les allées. . . Son pied, 
dit le poéte, semblait avoir pitié du gazon quwil foulait. .. Trait divin 
et digne de Virgile par la suavité d’Ame qu’il indique!.. Cette 
femme meurt, et le jardin abandonné languit et meurt, comme une 
personne, laissant les pétales et les feuilles jaunir, tomber, tourbil- 
lonner, s’amonceler. . . C’est la transcription, presque surnaturelle a 
force de beauté, de tout ce que nous ressentons de vagues impressions 
devant le mystére du monde végétal,—ce monde oi sommeille, 
incarnée dans des formes merveilleuses, une pensée qui n’est pas 
différente en essence de notre pensée, un sentiment qui n’est pas 
différent en essence de notre sentiment... Ah! toute poésie parait 
brutale, si on la compare a celle-la, et choquante et prosaique. . . 
Mais je vous donnerai le volume ce soir, et vous jugerez vous-méme 
si j’ai menti dans mon enthousiasme pour le chef-d’@uvre de celui 
que Byron appelait my delicate Ariel... comme Prospero son génie 
familier dans la Tempéte. . .” 

“Je vous remercie,” répondit l’autre, “ mes propres sensations me 
suffisent, et je n’ai pas besoin de les exalter avec de la littérature. 
Je vous avouerai méme qu’en vous voyant vous extasier ainsi devant 
un commentaire et une expression de la réalité plus que vous n’aviez 
fait devant la réalit¢é méme, je vous examinais avec une curiosité 
presque triste. Vous acheviez de m’apparaitre comme un exemplaire 
singulier de notre civilisation occidentale, dans ce qu’elle a de pro- 
fondément artificiel et qui répugne a l’étreinte directe de ce qui est. 
Vous me permettez de vous parler avec ma terrible franchise de 
positiviste. Ce n’est rien, ce que vous venez de me dire tout 4 V’heure, 
c'est une phrase comme vous en avez prononcé des centaines devant 
moi, et vous n’y attachez pas beaucoup plus d’importance que ce 
promeneur a la fumée de son cigare, ou cette dame, qui vient de 
passer, 4 la douceur de son qillade... Vous causez ainsi, comme 
Vous pensez, comme vous sentez, avec toute votre personne, et c’est 


(1) “* And Narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness. 

* * * + * 

And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew, 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odour within the, sense.” 
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précisément ce naturel dans le factice, cette sensibilité dang ]y 
littérature qui me semble signifier un état d’4me aussi dangereux 
qu'il est illusoire. Je m’explique. Dans notre société moderne, 
deux sortes d’esprits trés différents se partagent la royauté des 
pensées. L’un que je considére comme un esprit de mort et de 
byzantinisme, que vous décorez, vous, du beau nom d’esprit de raffine. 
ment et de subtilité, pousse ses adeptes 4 interposer sans cesse quelque 
chose entre la nature et eux. Que ce quelque chose soit un livre oy 
bien au tableau, un dogme de religion ou une hypothése de métaphy. 
sique, n’importe, ceux que domine cet esprit n’ont pas pénétré leur 
étre de la grande, de l’unique maxime qui soit aujourd’hui féconde: 
ne rien devoir qu’a l’expérience, car c’est d’expérience et d’expéri- 
ence seulement qu’est fait l’autre esprit, celui qui emporte avec lui 
la vie. Le positivisme en adonné la plus compléte formule. La 
Science et |’Industrie en ont démontré la prodigieuse puissance. 
Nous en sommes arrivés au point ot il faut, de toute nécessité, choisir 
entre la chinoiserie stérile des anciennes formes de la pens¢e ou 
lacceptation vigoureuse et rajeunissante du procédé nouveau, 
Pouvez-vous me dire quelle place occupe, si cette conception du 
monde est vraie, et votre Shelley et tous les poétes, et la poésie elle- 
méme, art aussi étrange a notre existence contemporaine et active 
que l’architecture du moyen Age ou la peinture religieuse du quin- 
ziéme siécle ? . .” 

L’autre répondit doucement: “ Vous n’étes pas la premiére personne 
avec laquelle j’aie eu maille a partir a l’occasion de ce que vous 
appelleriez volontiers ma manie poétique. Je pourrais vous répondre 
simplement que des sensations d’un certain ordre ne discutent pas 
contre des sensations d’un ordre différent, et qu’en définitive nous 
avons toujours raison d’avoir des goiits qui sont les nétres. J’ aime 
mieux vous demander quelles sont vos preuves positives,—puisque 
vous aimez ce mot,—pour croire que la poésie n’a pas de place légi- 
time dans notre civilisation nouvelle. Car c’est bien votre avis, 
n’est-il pas vrai, qu’une révolution immense s’accomplit sous nos 
yeux dans l’intelligence humaine, et c’est votre avis encore, si je vous 
ai bien compris, que la forme poétique ne doit pas survivre a cette 
révolution ...J’ai souvent constaté qu’une conviction analogue ten- 
dait a s’établir dans beaucoup de tétes fortement organisées. Ni l’ex- 
emple de la gloire de Victor Hugo en France, ni la renommée de 
Tennyson en Angleterre ne paraissent justifier cette hypothése d’une 
disparition prochaine de la catégorie poétique, telle que les sitcles 
l’ont transmise a l’4me humaine jusqu’a notre siécle dnous. Mais, en 
pareille matiére, les faits sont insuffisants. Il pourrait se rencontrer 


que ces illustres pottes dussent leur autorité a un reste de préjugé, 


et que ce reste de préjugé fit destiné a s’en aller comme d’autres 
préjugés qu’on efit cru impossible de déraciner. C’est donc une 
démonstration théorique et raisonnée que je voudrais avoir de yous, et 
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je vous expliquerai ensuite pourquoi mes théories 4 moi vont directe- 
ment a l’encontre des vétres.”’ 

Le marquis rassembla ses idées durant un assez long silence, tandis 
que son compagnon regardait les lames bleues onduler sous le soleil 
et les mouettes déployer leurs ailes blanches. I] y avait quelque 
chose de piquant a parler contre la po¢sie dans ce cadre si admirable- 
ment poctique et devant cet horizon fermé de montagnes neigeuses. 
Pierre ne pfit s’empécher de sourire a ce contraste qui s’imposa 
aussitét A son imagination, mais déja Pautre commengait: “Mon hypo- 
these, en effet, cartout pronostic de cet ordre est condamné a demeurer 
une hypothése, puisque la verification expérimentale est 4 jamais in- 
terdite, mon hypothése done repose uniquement sur un principe que 
Vhistoire nous permet de considérer comme indiscutable, a savoir que 
toute forme d’art ne subsiste qu’d la condition d’étre nécessaire. 
Nécessaire ala sensibilité de Vartiste qui s’y consacre. Nécessaire 
4 lame du public qui s’en nourrit. La nature n’admet pas plus le 
luxe et la virtuosité dans l’ordre de l’intelligence qu’elle ne les admet 
dans l’ordre de la matiére. I] n’y a pas dans le corps d’organe inu- 
tile, et il ne s’accomplit dans aucun organe des opérations indiffér- 
entes. La loi du besoin domine la physiologie, elle domine également 
la psychologie. Méme ce que nous appelons le dilettantisme, cet 
amusement en apparence capricieux de l’Epicuréisme intellectuel, 
est régi par une implacable nécessité. L’Esprit est une créature 
vivante qui se développe par les aliments qui lui sont indispensables. 
Illes cherche partout et il ne cherche que ceux-la. Je pronongais 
tout 4 l’heure le mot de factice, et je le regrette maintenant, car, a 
mon sens, rien n’est factice dans cette vie de l’esprit ; de méme que 
rien n’est factice dans la vie du corps. C’est nous qui supposons 
gratuitement que l’esprit pouvait penser d’une autre maniére, comme 
nous supposons que le corps pouvait s’accommoder d’un autre régime. 
En réalité, esprit a pompé le suc didées qu'il derait s’assimiler, 
comme le corps s’est assimilé les subsistances qui deraient s’aborder 
en lui. Si donc nous voulons savoir quelles chances une forme d’art 
conserve de prospérer, une question s’impose aussitét : 4 quels besoins 
de l'esprit contemporain correspond-elle ? Il n’y a pas de rhétorique 
dont les préceptes puissent inspirer le gotit de cette forme d’art, si 
Vesprit n’en a pas faim et soif, comme nous avons faim de viande et 
soifde vin. Il n’y a pas de rhétorique dont les défenses puissent 
paralyser ce godt si son tourment nous travaille. Hé bien! Ma 
thése d’iconoclaste se raméne a ceci : l’esprit contemporain est en voie 
de perdre tout besoin de la forme poétique. 

“Puisque nous nous sommes placés sur le terrain des hypothéses 
et des généralités, permettez-moi quelques-unes de ces simplifications 
qui facilitent les raisonnements. Si vous aviez A définir les grands 
courants qui nous emportent et paraissent déterminer la direction de 
hotre avenir, vous trouveriez que ces courants sont au nombre de 
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deux. Le premier est la Démocratie. Le second est la Science. (‘es 
deux courants roulent paisiblement ou violemment, ceux qui s’y 
abandonnent et ceux qui tentent de les remonter, avec V’inexorable 
fatalité qu’élabore toute la succession de l’histoire. Démocratique et 
scientifique, |’époque est ainsi par des raisons profondes et qui tien. 
nent a l’essence méme de la société. Voici a peine cent ans que 
Vhomme a commencé de comprendre et de gouverner la nature par 
une application enfin lucide des méthodes expérimentales. Vous ne 
supposez point qu’il va renoncer a cette besogne avant de l’avoir 
poussée jusqu’a son terme, et pour se rapprocher de ce terme, vous 
n’attendez point qu’il respecte les obstacles anciens. La Science est 
une idole supréme a laquelle toutes les autres idoles des vieux jours 
seront sacrifiées les unes aprés les autres. La sublime ingratitude 
de la vie exige ces sacrifices et les a toujours obtenus. En méme 
temps que le colossal développement de la faculté expérimentale et 
scientifique s’accomplit, observez que les conditions mat¢riclles de 
l’existence se modifient, que le bien-étre plus répandu permet une 
multiplicité presque infinie des éducations moyennes, que les dogmes 
vapables de justifier les inégalités sociales ou sont détruits ou ne sont 
pas formés, en un mot, que la poussée démocratique résulte évidem- 
ment des milliers d’efforts partiels, vers un développement et vers 
une jouissance, accomplis par des armées de petits travailleurs et de 
petits propriétaires. Dans quelque voie qu’il veuille §marcher, 
homme de notre temps se trouve collaborer 4 une de ces deux 
ceuvres, ou la Science, ou la Démocratie. La question est de savoir 
s’il y collabore ou de bonne volonté, ou a contre coeur. Je connais et 
je comprends les objections qui peuvent étre dirigées contre | 

résultat final des ces deux vastes tendances. Je n’ignore pas que !a 
science recéle un fond incurable de pessimisme, et qu’une banque- 
route est le dernier mot de cette immense espoir de notre génération, 
—banqueroute dés aujourd’hui certaine pour ceux qui on mesure 
Vabime de cette formule: I’Inconnaissable. Il y a un principe 
assuré de désespoir dans la définition méme de la méthode expér- 
mentale, car en se condamnant a n’atteindre que des faits, elle 
condamne du coup au phénomenisme final, autant vaut dire au nihi- 
lisme. Il est probable, d’autre part, que la Démocratie, suivant une 
antique comparaison, mais toujours juste, fait perdre a la civilisation 
en profondeur ce qu’elle lui fait gagner en ¢tendue. Plus simple- 
ment encore, la Démocratie parait aboutir au triomphe de la médio- 
crité, par cela seul qu’elle aboutit en politique a la souveraincté <u 
plus grand nombre, en instruction a l’éparpillement des connais- 
sances, en économie sociale a l’éparpillement de la richesse. Tout 
cela est vrai ou vraisemblable. Mais, bienfaisantes ou dangereuses, 
la Science et la Démocratie n’en sont pas moins inévitables, et comm 
il n’a jamais été decrété ailleurs que dans ignorance humaine, qu 
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l'inévitable fut en méme temps le meilleur, nous nous abstiendrons 
de toute discussion sur le plus ou moins de malheur que l’avenir 
réserve aux sociétés nouvelles, pour nous borner a constater les deux 
grands faits qui dominent ces sociétés. 

“Oui, deux grands faits, mais qu’il faut traduire, ou si vous 
aimez mieux, décomposer en leurs éléments pour en mesurer davan- 
tage la portée. Qui dit démocratie, dit en méme temps développe- 
ment de plus en plus marqué des tendances individuelles et diminu- 
tion de plus en plus marquée aussi de la culture. Je m’explique. 
Le caractére propre d’un peuple démocratique est que les petits 
centres locaux y soient trés actifs, que chaque citoyen y ait sa part 
dinitiative et de bonheur, que la vaste conscience commune s’y 
résolve en une s¢rie de consciences personnelles, en un mot, que les 
masses n’aient plus leur représentation dans un héros ou dans une 
caste. C’était bon, cela, dans des périodes de hiérarchie, partant 
d’aristocratie, oi l’activité de tous se subordonnait a une direction 
ou d’un monarque, ou d’une élite. Le monarque et l’élite incar- 
naient l’idée commune a la nation ; elle jouissait, elle pensait, elle 
vainquait par délégation. C’est le principe contraire qui nous 
gouverne aujourd’hui. Il y a comme une résolution de l’ensemble 
dans ses éléments, comme un retour de l’Etat aux individus. Une 
prodigieuse variété de points de vue est la conséquence intellectuelle 
de cette résolution et de ce retour. Une exagération des difficultés 
de la lutte pour la vie en est la conséquence économique. Suivez 
aussitét la filiére des métamorphoses inéluctables. L’homme de la 
démocratie se trouve oblig¢, une fois sur mille, de se faire, aussitét 
quil entre dans la vie, un capital de convictions sur les principaux 
objets de la pensée et un capital matériel d’argent monnayé. L’héré- 
dité des dogmes et des fortunes tend a disparaitre, et, si nous étudions 
la France actuelle, par exemple, est disparue. Les moralistes déplo- 
rent amérement cette solitude of la plupart des jeunes gens se trou- 
vent a vingt ans, et cette nécessité imposée de commencer son 
établissement, par la base, dans le domaine des idées et dans le 
domaine des faits. C’est 14 une condition mauvaise pour la floraison 
de certaines plantes rares, mais les moralistes négligent d’ajouter 
que l’espéce des plantes rares est bientot détruite, quand la marée 
démocratique déferle a plein flot. Il y a, en effet, une transforma- 
tion de la race qui s’acomplit sous nos yeux et dont I’énergie se révéle 
déja au regard des observateurs. Les mariages se font de plus en 
plus fréquents de province i province et de pays 4 pays,—d’od il 
résulte que l’homme s’attache de moins en moins a un sol et consent 
a mener sans douleur une vie errante. La facilité des carriéres 
ouvertes rend de plus en plus rare la persévérance des membres 
d’une méme famille dans un méme métier, d’oti il résulte une certaine 
banalité des caractéres et une ¢trange improvisation des talents. La 
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sécurité de ’hygiéne permet la conservation des enfants faibles qui 
grandissent, se marient et deviennent des reproducteurs de leu 
propre faiblesse, d’ot il résulte cette quantité effrayante de créatures 
gréles et diminuces dont les grandes villes, en particulier, foison- 
nent. Apercevez-vous la race de demain, avec son activité fébrile 
et ses insuffisances, avec ce je ne sais quoi de trés positif tout ensemble 
et de trés momentané qui doit étre son signe distinctif ? 

‘Tel je le pressens et tel je le salue, cet homme de demain, car jj] 
aura moins de martyrs sur qui pleurer s’il a moins de héros sur 
qui s’exalter. D’ailleurs, aux changements que sa sensibilité aura 
subis sous la pression de la Démocratie, il nous faut joindre ceux 
qu’aura produits la pression non moins efficace de la Science. Vous 
plait-il que nous énumérions quelques-uns d’entre ces derniecrs, wi 
peu au hasard? Ce sera d’abord un amoindrissement, sinon une 
annulation définitive du sens du mystére—ce sens a peine ¢tudié par 
la psychologie ordinaire et qui rend pourtant compte des plus pas- 
sionnées volte-faces de la vie morale, dans lindividu et dans la race, 
Non pas que la Science, comme l’imaginaient les faux prophetes du 
dix-huitiéme siécle, doive jamais parvenir a tout expliquer, mais si 
elle ne pénétre pas l’Inconnaissable, elle le caractérise, et cela suflit 
pour que nos sentiments a l’égard de cet Inconnaissable soient tout 
autres. La science nous dit bien qu’au dela d’une limite marquée 
un domaine s’étend que nous ne conquerrons jamais, mais elle ajout 
que si nous conquérions ce domaine, nous n’y rencontrerions ricn qui 
fut en contradiction avec le domaine que nous possédons déja. Entre 
ce que nous connaissons d’une connaissance scientifique et |’Incon- 
naissable, il y a une différence de degré, il n’y a pas une différene 
d’essence. Il n’y a pas une nature a cété od au-dela de la nature, 
un univers a c6té ot au-dela de notre univers. La portion inexpliquée 
des phénomeénes n’est telle qu’a cause de la faiblesse de notre intel- 
ligence, elle n’est pas d’un ordre transcandental et qui recéle quelque 
chose de terrifiant ou d’adorable,—comme les mystiques l’affirmaient. 
Kn d’autres termes, la science substitute 4 la notion de mystére, la 
notion d’ignorance. Apercevez-vous la diversité de ces deux notions, 
et combien les sentiments qu’elles évoquent ont peu de rapports 
entre eux? La sombre, l’ineffable ardeur de l’imagination, en train 
de descendre dans cet abime et ce silence que les gnostiques de 
Vantiquité apercevaient au fond de toute réalité, cette féconde et 
dangereuse ardeur s’en ira de notre monde d’expérimentation, car 
elle enveloppait une espérance que nous ne pouvons plus avoir. 
Jamais les Alexandrins n’auraient pratiqué l’extase s’ils avaient su 
d’une fagon indiscutable qu’ils n’arriveraient par elle 4 aucune vision 
de vérité. Tenez pour assuré que du jour od l’humanité croira tout 
entiére qu'il n’y a pas de volonté particuliére et surnaturelle capable 
(intervenir dans les événements d’ici-bas, et méme qu'il n’y a ui 
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jci-bas, ni en haut, puisque le cosmos ne forme qu'une seule s¢ric 
de phénoménes, indéfiniment prolongée, la face de la civilisation 
changera. C’est la une de ces grosses branches de {arbre intérieur 
dont parle Pascal et qui en soutiennent quantité de plus petites. 
Ajoutez a cette premiére modification de l’intelligence humaine le 
développement, par l’exercice continu, de deux pouvoirs a |’exclusion 
des autres: celui de constater et celui de raisonner. Constater et 


raisonner,—ces deux mots résument assez bien ce que le vulgaire 
entend par l’esprit positif, ce que nous appelons, nous autres philo- 
phes, plus barbarement, l’esprit positiviste. Imaginez que par l’héré- 
dité d’abord, puis par |’éducation, cet esprit positiviste soit le maitre 
de ce monde ot ne passera plus aucun souffle de mystére, et dont la 
Démocratie aurait fait une immense usine d’industrie et de bien-étre. 
Avivez en vous cette image par le souvenir de yos voyages dans les 
grandes centres de vie véritablement moderne et d’action véritable- 
ment pratique,—et tous de suite examinez a quel besoin des habit- 
ants de ce monde de Science et de Démocratie peut correspondre la 
forme poétique. Il me semble que, toutes réserves faites sur le 
caractére forcément hypothétique d’une pareille méthode, vous aurez 
en main les éléments d’une induction, sinon tout a fait correcte, au 
moins assez voisine de la vérité. 

“ N’admettez-vous pas que les grands poétes ont toujours été re- 
connus a ce signe distictif qu’ils ramassaient en eux-mémes et qu’ils 
exprimaient les larges et vagues sentiments épars dans l’atmosphére 
contemporaine? L histoire de la littérature semble attester cette loi 
de communion entre les illustres faiseurs de vers et leur époque. 
Elle prend cour en eux, si je peux dire. Ils traduisent a la fois et 
concentrent l’’ame heureuse ou malheureuse, héroique ou vaincue 
dune génération. J’assimilerai volontiers leur réle a celui de 1’ora- 
teur de race au milieu d’une foule. Une assemble est réunie et dis- 
cute. Vingt personnes ont successivement énoncé leur avis, sans que 
leur voix ait pu dominer le tumulte. Enfin /’oratewr prend la parole, 
celui auquel est échu de par la nature ce don magnétique de trouver 
les phrases et l’accent, les gestes et la physionomie qui font vibrer 
@accord tous ceux qui l’écoutent. Ce don, M. Gambetta, pour 
prendre un exemple personnellement connu de nous deux, le possé- 
dait au plus haut degré. Il parlait sur un balcon et a une tribune, 
il parlait devant des ouvriers et devant des artistes, il parlait en 
improvisant ou en argumentant, et toujours sa parole devenait celle 
de tous ceux qui l’entouraient ; il disait, le mot qui résumait toutes 
les aspirations communes et il le disait, comme il fallait le dire, 
pour que cette unité d’aspirations se révélat dans la diversité des 
avis. Une condition pourtant, était nécessaire d l’exercice de cette 
faculté ensorcelante. C’était que l’assemblée fut capable de vibrer 
@accord. Il pouvait se rencontrer que l’orateur fut impuissant, et 
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cela s’est rencontré, quand les divisions étaient si profondes entre les 






auditeurs, qu’ils n’étaient capables d’aucune exaltation commune, 
Précisément, comme |’orateur, le poéte incarne en lui une sorte d’har- 
monie au moins passagére entre toutes les sensibilités de son temps, 
Il est l’interpréte du frémissement universel qui court sur la houleuse 
marée des amours et des haines de son siécle, mais il faut que ce fré- 
missement soit universel, il faut que ces sensibilités puissent se fondre 
en un seul frisson. Pour que le poéte soit le type de sa génération, 
il faut que cette génération ait des traits qui se prétent a la forma. 
tion d’un type, et c’est justement ce qu’une démocratie immense et 
mouvante interdit. De vaste conscience nationale, elle n’en laisse 
point se former, tant elle éparpille les intéréts et les passions. Les 
meeurs générales et les tendances communes, elle les rend impossibles 
par la diffusion a l’infini des activités individuelles. Concluez. 

“ Done, faute d’une vaste conscience commune de la race, pas de 
poésie, et pas de poésie non plus, faute de trés grande culture ou 
d’entiére naiveté. On l’a remarqué souvent : deux milieux sont par- 
ticuliérement favorables 4 la production poétique, ceux qui sont 
raffinés au plus haut point, comme l’Athénes du siécle de Périclés, 
comme la Rome du siécle d’ Auguste, ceux qui sont incultes et frustes 
comme la Gréce des poémes Homériques, comme les campagnes oi 
grandit méme aujourd’hui la charmante fleur des chansons populaires. 
Peut-étre ne considére-t-on les choses de l’intelligence d’un point de 
vue absolument désintéressé que lorsqu’on posséde une ame tres 
supérieure ou une ame trés simple, et ce désintéressement me _ parait 
la condition premiére du sortilége poétique. Un artiste de la valeur 
spéculative de Goethe et une paysanne qui songe a son amoureux et 
soupire la navrante romance— 


‘ Chante, rossignol, chante, 
Si tu as le coeur gai,’ 


ont ce trait commun que pour eux la sensation de la poésie est par- 
faitement détachée de toute idée de profit ou de perte. Le grand 
réveur qui compose le Fuust, comme la pauvre abandonnée qui se 
complait aux naives mélancolies de sa chanson ne recherchent, |’un 
et lautre, qu’une satisfaction d’un ordre idéal,—satisfaction sans 
alcul utilitaire et qui ne saurait se résoudre en aucun profit matériel. 
intre cette culture supérieure et cette supréme naiveté se groupe la 
légion de bons et solides esprits, comme la Démocratie en produit en 
trés grand nombre, pour qui leur pens¢e est un outil. Ceux-la, 
fissent-ils tous leurs efforts pour développer en eux le sens poctique, 
sont incapables de l’exaltation et du renoncement que ce sens exige. 
Je les connais d’autant mieux ces esprits positifs, que j’ai la préten- 
tion d’étre l’un d’eux, et qu'il m’est impossible, comme a eux, de ne 
pas poser la question: a quoi cela sert-il ? quand j’ai entendu ou lu 
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quelques pages. Cette question se raffine et se subtilise. On 





Q§ 
e. [ demande: quelle est la valeur psychologique d’un poéme, quelles 
rs jdées il défend, quelle inspiration l’anime, quelle conséquence morale 
s [fe aura? ‘Toutes périphrases au fond desquelles se retrouve la vieille 
5 conception utilitaire. Tenez pour certain qu’un homme a qui un beau 
i poéme ne procure pas une satisfaction complete et définitive—par 
re cela seul que c’est un beau poéme et que cette beauté 1d le grise 
1, comme un vin—est un homme qui n’aime pas vraiment les vers. I]s 
1. ne lui seront jamais cette indispensable, cette nécessaire pature qu’ils 
ot doivent étre. 
e “Et d’ailleurs, quel appétit de nos intelligences scientifiques la 
" poésie rassassie-t-elle’ Notre faim et notre soif supréme, c’est de 
8 connaitre, et pour apaiser cette faim et cette soif, le poéte peut-il 
redevenir le vates des premiers jours, le devin dont les révélations 
e projettent des clartés nouvelles dans la nuit de notre ignorance ? 
u L’intuition a perdu son rang et ne compte plus parmi les procédés de 
. science. Enoncera-t-il du moins des vérités déja établies par d’autres 
t méthodes et rédigera-t-il en formules supérieures et définitives, 
;, comme fit Lucréce aprés Empédocle, les résultats des travaux de son 
. époque Mais une telle besogne serait inutile, sans compter qu'elle 
i est impossible. Une loi de notre physique ou de notre chimie trouve 
;, sa rédaction la plus compléte et la plus correcte dans un langage 
e technique et qu’il serait puéril de prétendre réduire aux exigences 
4 durythme. L’essayer en effet, le réussir méme serait un tour de 
t force gratuit, et contraire a toute régle d’esthétique. Car en art le 
r [— tour de force, c’est-d-dire le sentiment de la difficulté vaincue n’a de 
t valeur, que si cette difficulté s’imposait nécessairement. De la ces 
insuccés de toutes les tentatives, et elles ont été nombreuses, que des 
versificateurs, méme trés industrieux, ont exécutés, dans le noble et 
naif dessin de revétir d’une expression poétique les découvertes du 
génie moderne. C’était l’aveu pourtant, ces tentatives, que la vie des 
. générations nouvelles est dans la Science. Les poétes ne sont pas les 
1 seuls a s’étre apercus qu’en dehors de cette Science tout aujourd’hui 
, est vieux, formel et impuissant. Les romanciers l’ont senti aussi et 
. de la ce foisonnement d’cuvres de réalisme,—comme on dit assez 
: peu philosophiquement en France. Les auteurs dramatiques l’ont 
senti, et de la cette recherche de l’observation exacte et positive qui fait 
1 du thédtre de ces vingt années tour a tour a Paris une ¢école de Bourse 
ou un commentaire d’actes notariés. L’erreur est de croire que tous 


les genres sont également propres 4 des transformations de cet ordre. 
Ils’est trouvé que le roman s’y préte merveilleusement, le théatre déja 
y offre plus de difficultés. La poésie se refuse absolument a cette 
intrusion de l’esprit scientifique de l’époque. 

' “Tl y a en effet une vue profonde dans la vielle théorie de la rhé- 
torique vulgaire qui distribue la littérature en un certain nombre 
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de genres. Des espéces littéraires existent, analogues aux especes 
vivantes, constituées par des caractéres propres et irréductibles les 
unes aux autres, malgré l’unité de composition de notre monde 
intellectuel. Comment se sont formées ces espéces littéraires et par 
quelle série d’associations d’idées sont-elles arrivées, d’hérédité en 
hérédité, a cet état concret que nous leur reconnaissons maintenant? 
Toujours est-il que ces espéces littéraires, comme les espéces vivantes 
sont soumises a la loi de Ja concurrence et se livrent une sorte de 
combat pour le premier rang, dont le théatre est intelligence des 
races. Parmi ces espéces littéraires, les unes triomphent a leur heure 
et absorbent en elles tout ce qu’il y a de séve créatrice dans les cer- 
veaux d’une génération d’écrivains,—de plusicurs générations quel- 
quefois. C’est ainsi qu’a l’époque de Shakespeare la forme, j’allais 
dire l’espéce dramatique a vaincu toutes les autres, et a pullulé avec 
une intensité prodigieuse en chefs-d’ccuvre de toute sorte. D’autres 
fois ces mémes espéces languissent jusqu’d étre toutes voisines de la 
mort, quand elles ne meurent pas. Faut-il vous rappeler que nous 
parlons du poéme épique aujourd’hui, comme du plesiosaure ct du 
pterodactyle, avec l|’étonnement qu’impose la monstruosité d’un 
organisme jadis florissant, puis disparu ct dont la magnificence 
antique est indiscutée? Ne vous parait-il pas que la tragédie, elle 
aussi, appartient au groupe de ces espéces littéraires a jamais mortes, 
que des archéologues du style peuvent reconstruire 4 la maniére 
dont un naturaliste reconstruit des animaux d’avant le déluge ? 
Seriez-vous bien loin de penser que des symptdmes d’une disparition 
semblable menacent aussi la comédie et le drame en vers? C’ étaient 
la des rameaux divers de ce vaste et puissant arbre de la poésie, des 
vari¢tés, si vous aimez micux, dans la grande espéce. Les rameaux 
tombent les uns aprés les autres, les variétés s’en vont successivement, 
Varbre va suivre, la grande espéce est en train de s’en aller. Je yous 
ai dit quelques unes des raisons que je vois a cette disparition, 
laquelle ne sera pas plus extraordinaire que celle de beaucoup d’autres 
formes de l'art. Est-ce que l’architecture est demeurée un art 
vivant, et le Parthénon ou Notre-Dame de Paris n’égalent-ils pas en 
suggestion de beaut¢é tous les poémes? Ah! mon ami, pourquoi des 
catégories entiéres de la pensée ne s’effaceraint-ils pas, quand les 
Dieux sont morts, les redoutables et sombres Dieux de l’Egypte, 
les florissants et adorables Dieux de l’Hellade, et combien d’autres ! 
On peut s’attendre a toutes les destructions dans l’avenir lorsque ]’on 
voit de ces tombes ouvertes dans le passé et qu’on se rappelle ce que 
Vhumanité y a laissé choir de son cour. C’est a nous de choisir 
entre deux roles : pleurer immortellement sur ces tombes et habiter les 
siécles de jadis, ou bien regarder devant nous et marcher vers l’avenir, 
comme les soldats marchent vers l’horizon, sans s’occuper des bless¢s 
ou des trainards. Entre les lamentations ind¢finics du regret inutile 
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et la hardie conquéte, je n’hésite point et voila pourquoi je tiens 
pour la science contre la poésic, comme je tiens pour la démocratie 
contre l’ancien régime. Je ne reconnais qu’un mot d’ordre ici-bas : 
Vive la Vie!”’ 

Il y eut un silence entre les deux jeunes hommes. Ils s’intéres- 
saient bien vivement sans doute a l’objet de leur discussion, car ils 
négligérent d’admirer la portion du paysage ot leur promenade 
ségarait maintenant. La route avait quitté le bord de la mer et 
courait entre des massifs d’oliviers ct d’orangers, auxquels ]’épaisseur 
de leur feuillage donnait un vague aspect de Bois Sacré. Au pied 
de ces arbres la terre récemment remuce était grisdtre et la lumiére du 
soleil, tour 4 tour épandue largement sur la route, brisée contre le 
faite des arbres, emprisonnée dans les creux des montagnes, envelop- 
pait cette belle campagne d’une vaste et heureuse sérénité, Cepen- 
dant Pierre V...répliquait 4 son compagnon: “Je ne suis pas telle- 
ment aveuglé par l’enthousiasme que je ne reconnaisse la grande part 
de vérité enveloppée dans vos arguments. Vous avez méme énoncé, 
en passant, une théorie qui m’est fumiliére, et dont j’estime que, 
profondément interprétée, elle ¢clairerait beaucoup Vhistoire de 
lesprit humain. Je suis persuadé, comme vous, qu'il y a des espéces 
littéraires, non pas abstraites et mathématiques, mais vivantes, et 
gouvernées, comme toutes les autres, par la loi souveraine de |’évolu- 
tion. Nous différons en ceci que vous croyez une de ces espéces, la 
Poésie, arrivée au terme supréme de son évolution et que, moi, je ne 
le crois pas. Voulez-vous qu’un par un, nous reprenions vos preuves 
et que je leur oppose les miennes. Ce faisant, je vous aurai dévidé 
presque tout le fil de mon esthétique. 

“Comme vous, je considére que la Démocratie, 4 mon sens parfaite- 
ment haissable, est le mot de l'avenir pour notre civilisation, et 
comme yous, je veux bien admettre que ce mot est synonime d’épar- 
pillement. Oui, le régne de l’individu médiocre est proche, et ce régne 
s'accompagnera d’une véritable anarchic morale et psychologique, dont 
les signes précurseurs sont déja visibles autour de nous. Habitudes 
privées et publiques, principes de politique et de religion, théories du 
devoir et du plaisir, tout ce qui fait le fond et la forme de la vie 
humaine est devenu personnel aujourd’hui et différent d’un homme a 
un autre. Les prophétes de décadence qui vont annoncant avec des 
lamentations qu'il n’y a plus de goit national, et plus de Société, au 
sens mondain et ancien du terme, constatent simplement un des mille 
prodromes de la grande dissolution démocratique. Vous en concluez 
qu'il n’y a plus de chances pour l’apparition d’un poéte qui soit la 
synthése vivante de son époque, 4 la maniére d’un Shakspeare, d’un 
Racine et d’un Gethe. Vous ajoutez mentalement que les poétes de 
cet ordre sont les seuls poctes, semblable 4 tous ceux qui n’aiment pas 
réellement la poésie, par votre dédain pour ceux que l|’on appelle les 
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poétes mineurs, lesquels ont pourtant écrit les chefs-d’cuvre peut- 
étre de l’art des vers. Mais je veux vous suivre sur ce terrain et 
borner mon analyse aux seuls trés grands poétes. Je soutiens done 
que la portion vraiment nécessaire et inévitable de leur wuvre est 
précisément la portion qu’ils n’ont pas due a l’influence de leur mi- 
lieu. Il y a en eux un premier talent, par lequel ils sont représen- 
tatifs, il y en a un second par lequel ils sont absolument et invinci- 
blement individuels. Ils ont écrit deux sortes de pages, celles oi ils 
se proposaient de communiquer leurs sensations et leurs sentiments, 
et celles oi ils se proposaient uniquement de les aviver. Je vous 
accorde que la grande gloire vient de ce pouvoir de représentation 
et de communication, et que ce pouvoir exige un certain état de la 
société. Je vous accorde encore que cette intime correspondance 
entre les artistes et leur époque est pour un naturaliste des esprits le 
fait important, et je ne me scandalise pas que dans son Historie de la 
Littérature Anglaise, M. Taine ait consacré quelques pages au divin 
Shelley, qui est un solitaire, quelques phrases 4 Keats, et une longue 
étude 4 Byron, qui a si fortement traduit les cccurs de ses contem- 
porains. Mais le véritable amoureux de la poésie ne s’attache pas 
dans une cuvre a son caractére social ou psychologique. C’est la 
beauté poétique pure qu’il demande au poéte, et il la rencontre dans 
ces vers ol l’artiste révéle la race de son Ame, dans ceux od il a mis 
a nu sa sensibilité d’homme qui songe et qui se trouve seul devant la 
nature, comme s'il n’y avait ici-bas de réel que lui et sa destineée. 
Il n’est besoin d’aucune influence de milieu pour que Shakespeare 
rencontre ces lignes de son Othello: ‘Sois ainsi quand tu seras 
morte et je te tuerai, et je t’aimerai ensuite...’ ni pour que Hugo 
écrive : 

‘Tout parle et tout s’émeut. Le bois profond tressaille ; 

Le boeuf reprend son joug et homme sa douleur, 

Le matin, froid et bleu, derriére la broussaille, 

Ferme l’ceil de ’étoile, ouvre l’ovil de la fleur,’ 


ni pour que Racine soupire: 


‘ Ariane, ma soeur, de quelle amour blessée 
Vous mourtites aux bords ou vous fiites laissée,’ 


ni pour que Baudelaire murmure : 


‘Que m’importe que tu sois sage, 
Sois belle et sois triste.’ 


A des traits semblables se décéle une facon amére ou extatique de 


sentir la vie. Ce n’est pas une expérience sociale qui donne cela, mi 
qui l’enléve. Il faut naitre avec une certaine qualité de l’imagination 
et du coeur, et pour affirmer qu’il n’y aura plus de poétes capables de 
trouver de pareils accents ou d’analogues, il faudrait démontrer du 
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méme coup que cette qualité d’imagination et de coeur s’en ira du 
monde. 

“Ah! je le sais trop, et vous l’avez trop justement dit, le progrés 
démocratique, bienfaisant par quelques cotés, s’accompagne d’un cer- 
tain abaissement général des intelligences et une lepre de vulgarité 
s’étendra par loi sur lemonde. Cette conviction me troublerait dans ma 
foi profonde a l’avenir de l’art que je préfére, si je n’étais pas persuadé 
que toute grande puissance de création poétique a pour loi premiere 
une solitude! De tous les milieux raffinés que la vieille aristocratie 
européenne avait constitués, combien de vrais artistes sont done 
sortis, et A quel prix ¥ Est-ce que lord Byron n’a pas eu a renier et 
sa caste et sa société ¥ Est-ce que le vicomte de Chateaubriand n’a 
pas grandi comme un enfant du peuple, dans la suuvagerie d’un 
chateau a demi ruiné qu’encerclaient des étangs solitaires et de vastes 
bois? D’autre part est-ce que le caractére démocratique de la société 
américaine, a empéché l’atavisme de fermenter dans la téte d’ Edgar 
Poe et d’élaborer en lui la liqueur ¢trange de son réve? J’irai 
méme jusqu’a dire que l’absence d’un milieu qui puisse le com- 
prendre est pour un artiste un bienfait, au moins dans un certain 
sens. Partout oi nous sommes compris, nous sommes regardés. 
Etre regardé c’est aussi se sentir regardé, et cela seul altére un peu la 
sincérité. Je me suis souvent représenté le poéte comme un Gyges, 
et qui ne pourrait entendre ce qu’on dit de lui, et si vous voulez 
étudier la psychologie des tout a fait grands, de ceux qui, comme 
Shakespeare, comme Shelley, comme Keats, comme Henri Heine, ont 
reculé les bornes du cceur et du songe vous trouverez qu’ils ont eu au 
doigt la bague qui rend invisible et autour de leur personne le nuage 
qui rend isolés. Il y a un ineffable et sublime renoncement aux 
suffrages des autres dans tout effort vers la découverte d’un monde 
nouveau de pensées et de sensations, car étre nouveau, c’est étre dif- 
férent et presque toujours c’est déplaire. Je ne doute pas que la 
Démocratie ne soit parfaitement insouciante, comme les aristocraties 
étaient hostiles, 4 l’égard de tout génie poétique d’une originalité 
intense. Mais cette insouciance n’aura pas plus de resultats destructifs 
que n’en a eu lhostilité de ce qu’on appelait au dix-huitiéme siécle la 
bonne compagnie. L’dme po¢tique sera méme préservée plus aisé- 
ment, si jamais cette indifférence devient la régle, des tentations de 
vanité auxquelles son pouvoir d’imagination la condamne. Geethe a 
écrit son Zasse pour montrer que le poete se laisse séduire jusqu’a la 
folie par les brillantes étoffes, les festins, les triomphes, 1’éclat. 
Balzac cite quelque part cette opinion de l’auteur de Fuusé, et il la 
partageait pleinement, puisqu’il a montré dans Lucien de Rubempré 
et dans Canalis a quelles fautes criminelles ou a quelle hypocrisie 
honteuse les séductions de cet ordre peuvent entrainer homme de 


poésie qui se grise de succés sociaux. C’est vous dire combien peu je 
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redoute, pour la production poétique, l’abandon d’une démocratie, 
C’est une sollicitude que je considérerai comme terrible,—car elle 
seule empécherait l’artiste de s’en aller tout entier dans sa chimére, 
ce qui est, 4 mon sentiment comme au votre, la maitresse condition de 
la poésie. Et si la trés haute culture ou la trés grande naiveté sont 
plus favorables a cette entiére absorption de la personne dans le 
songe, c’est tout uniquement parce que toutes deux font la solitude 
autour de l’Ame. Vous avouerez que je ne suis pas trop paradoxal 
en estimant que les sociétés démocratiques, s'il est vrai qu’elles 
excluent les hommes supérieurs des affaires et des distinctions, con- 
stituent le milieu le plus favorable au développement du génie 
désinteressé et personnel. 

Mais quel sera le fond de l’euvre du poete, dites-vous, puisque 
la Science doit diminuer jour par jour et annuler sans doute ce sens 
du mystére qui parait avoir été la faculté dominante de tous les grands 
créateurs, depuis Lucréce jusqu’d Victor Hugo ?—Ici encore je vous 
arréte sur une définition. Oui, la Science chasse la notion du mystére 
hors de l’entendement, mais de quel doit ajoutez-vous que son Incon- 
naissable n’a rien de commun avec ce que nous pouvons proprement 
appeler : le mystérieux ? De quel droit affirmez-vous, puisque vous n’en 
connaissez rien, gu’il est un au dela de la méme nature que l’en deca qu'il 
borne sans expliquer ? Mais je veux admettre méme cette definition, 
il n’en demeurait pas moins vrai qu’il est un autre domaine du mys- 
tére qui appartient a la sensibilité seule et non pas a l’entendement. 
Il est un mystére qui se révéle non plus dans le raisonnement, mais 
dans l’émotion, et que la science ne peut pas restreindre, par le simple 
motif qu’elle ne peut pas l’atteindre. Quand la Science, en effet, a 
constaté en nous les phénoménes que nous étiquetons du terme de 
cceur, ou plaisirs ou peines, elle a fini son wuvre; et ces plaisirs et 
ces peines demeurent inattaquables a toutes ses conclusions. L’ homme 
qui souffre et homme qui jouit n’ont ni tort ni raison de souffrir et 
de jouir aux yeux du psychologue ou du physiologiste. Jouissance 
et souffrance sont deux phénoménes légitimes quelle que soit leur 
cause, en tant que modification de notre sensibilité. Nierez-vous 
maintenant qu'il y ait des jouissances et des souffrances du mystére ? 
Ne m’accorderez-vous pas qu’il se rencontre des heures, des minutes 
étranges dans lesquelles notre propre existence et les existences qui 
nous entourent nous apparaissent comme quelque chose d’ineffable, de 


divin, comme la vision d’un songe ot le présent et le passé se con- 
fondent, et oi l’étonnement d’exister nous fait presque mal ? Refuserez- 
vous d’avouer que certains souvenirs, la vue d’un paysage, la couleur 
d’un ciel, un son de voix, une parole, un regard peuvent nous jeter 
ainsi dans ce trouble indéfinissable et nous faire monter aux paupicres 
ces larmes dont parle une jeune fille de Tennyson: “ Des larmes, de 
vaines larmes, je ne sais pas ce qu’clles veulent dire—des larmes sorties 
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du profond de quelque divin désespoir—roulent dans le cour et se 
rassemblent dans les yeux,—a regarder les heureuses plaines de 
’automne—-et 4 songer aux jours qui ne sont plus....”! Dans les 
angoissantes, dans les défaillantes délices de ce frissonnement, il y a 
une impression toute sentimentale, et par suite indiscutable, qu’un 


mystére est au fond de nous, autour de nous, et que la nature 


entiére est surnaturelle. J’ai dit impression et non pas affirmation. 
Si j’ai absorbé de l’opium et que sous l’influence du poison le temps 
samplifie pour moi au point de me sembler indéfini, cette illusion est 
par elle-méme une réalité contre laquelle autre constatation d’horloge 
n’est valable, pourvu que je prétende, non point que le temps est 
ainsi, mais que je le percois ainsi. Pareillement le fait qu’d des 
moments particuliers l’univers m’apparaisse comme un inexprimable 
mystére de mélancolie ou d’extase est par lui-méme un fait réel et 
que nous devons, par suite, reconnaitre comme légitime. Vous en 
donnerez toutes les conditions, sans le détruire. Vous direz que 
nous percevons sous cette forme des ¢tats d’épuisement nerveux 
auxquels aboutissent certaines sensations trop vives. Vous pronon- 
cerez le mot d’illusion et vous supposerez que cette illusion du mys- 
tére résulte d’un sentiment confus de tout l’étre inconscient qui s’agite 
en nous d’aprés quelques psychologues. Qu’importe la cause pourvu 
que l’effet se produise ? Et je soutiens qu’il se produit, rarement chez 
vous ou chez moi, trés fréquemment chez ceux qui méritent le nom 
magnifique de poéte. C’est cette illusion qu’ils cherchent a trans- 
crire dans leurs vers et dans les aveux qu’ils laissent échapper sur 
leur art, il est visible qu’ils se rendent compte que c’est 1a propre- 
ment la matiére de leur art. Qu’est-ce que la poésie? dira l’un 
dentre eux, Lord Byron, je crois: Le sentiment d’un ancien monde 
et Pun monde a venir? ... Et le plus grand de tous, Shakespeare: 
Nous sommes fait de la méme étoffe que nos songes. . . . Transcrire 
cette illusion? Ils l’essaient du moins, car s’il est vrai que la phi- 
losophie consiste 4 comprendre l’incomprehensible comme incompre- 
hensible, la poésie, elle, consiste 4 exprimer l’inexprimable comme 
inexprimable. C’est pour cela que la Musique et la Poésie, lorsqu’elles 
réussissent a fixer dans une de ses nuances cette illusion du mystére, 
exercent leur charme sur nous par une puissance que nous ne pouvons 
pas clairement définir 4 ceux qui ne la subissent point,—puissance 
qui s’adresse 4 une tout autre catégorie de l’esprit que la Science, et 
est pour cela aussi que cette expression, la Poésie de la Science, ne 
soutient pas l’analyse. En voulez-vous un exemple? Représentez- 
vous le ciel physique dont cette science a fait la découverte—les astres, 
(1) ‘* Tears, idle tears, [ know not what they mean! 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes 

In looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more.” 
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leur volume, leur distance. L’imagination est écrasée, mais cet écrase- 
ment n’est pas une po¢sie, . . . Lisez maintenant les vers de Hugo: 


‘Les astres sont vivants et ne sont pas des choses 
Qui s’effeuillent, au soir d’été, comme des roses,’ . 


et ceux de Sully-Prudhomme : 
‘La grande Ourse, archipel de l’océan sans bords 
Scintillait bien avant qu’elle fut regardée, 


Bien ayant qu’il errat des patres en Chaldée 
Et que lame anxieuse etit habité les corps.’. . . 


I] n’y a pas de chiffres qui procurent de ces frissons-la. I] y faut 
cette sorte de sentiment tout voisin du mysticisme qui se retrouve au 
fond des grandes extases religieuses ou amoureuses; ce n’est pus la 
Science qui le donne et ce n’est pas elle qui peut l’enlever. II vient 
d’ailleurs, des abimes de cet insondable cur humain d’ot ruisselle 
une intarissable source d’adoration et de tendresse, qui est aussi la 
source de toute poésie. 

“ Et voici que nous ne sommes plus autant éloignés l’un de l’autre 
qu'il semblerait, car une partie au moins de votre raisonnement 
s’accorde avec les conséquences de la thése que je viens de soutenir, 
Je constate comme vous que la Poésie a subi une métamorphose, 
qu’elle s’est depouillée d’une quantité d’éléments qui jadis en parais- 
saient inséparables. J’avoue que le poeme pique, par exemple, 
n’appartient plus 4 notre age; en d’autres termes, qu'il n’y a plus 
d’expression poetique des sentiments communs a tout un peuple. 
C’est une formule negative, cela, et qui enveloppe une formule posi- 
tive. Elle signifie simplement que la Poésie se fait de jour en jour 
plus individuelle. Je constate encore, et comme vous toujours, que 
la Poésie a cessé d’étre un instrument, un porte-voix de la vérité, si 
vous voulez, et que de grands écrivains en vers ont vainement essayé 
de renouveler les tentatives des initiateurs Helléniques ou Latins, 
des Empédocle et des Lucréce. Traduisons encore cette formule 
négative en une formule positive. Elle signifie que la Poésie se con- 
centre de plus en plus dans le domaine de la sensibilité, tandis que sa 
rivale, la Science, s’empare de plus en plus du domaine de l’intelli- 
gence. Comme vous je reconnais que la forme poctique est rebelle 
aux exigences du theatre moderne. Admettons que par suite cette 
forme devienne de moins en moins apte a traduire l’action, j’irai plus 
loin, 4 traduire la Vie. Nos critiques nouveaux croient avoir tout 
dit quand ils ont prononcé ce mot magique, comme si, a cdté de la Vie, 


ne s’étendait pas le Réve, et comme sl, a parler juste, réver n’était 


pas encore une maniére de vivre, et comme si, enfin, ce n’était_ pas 
une mine assez riche d’exploitation pour un art que ce réve et son 
indéfini royaume.—Personnelle, suraigué, préoccupée avant tout de 
nous procurer un frisson d’au dela,—ah! Que la poésie soit ainsi, et 
au lieu de dénoncer comme vous sa décadence, je proclamerai que de 
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plus en plus elle cherche a réaliser cet Idéal, que je désignais tout a 


heure par cette intraduisible périphrase : /a Beauté poétique pure. 

“ C’est bien dans ce sens qu’ont travaillé ceux des artistes de notre 
temps qui ont continué a faire des vers, malgré l’indifférence ou la 
malveillance du public. Etudiez, par exemple, les principaux carac- 
teres de l’école francaise assez barbarement appelée Parnassienne, et 
qui a groupé en elle, 4 un moment, tous les talents de l’époque. Les 
poctes de cette école se sont appliqués a se créer une langue tout a 
fait spéciale, ils ont exagéré la valeur technique"de leurs vers. C’est 
quils ont profondément senti que la Po¢sie, pour pénétrer dans le 
monde du songe et du mystére et procurer cette vague suggestion de 
beauté qui lui est propre, doit procéder par voie d’initiation et rompre 
résolument avec le quotidien de la vie réelle. Dans cette langue, 
presque hériatique et sacerdotale, 4 force de science du vers, ces 
poetes ont composé des pieces de courte haleine, et, quand ils ont 
hasardé de longs ouvrages, ca été en les morcelant en une sorte de 
fragments lyriques. Il y a longtemps qu’Edgar Poé, ce savant 
esthéticien, avait reconnu que la briéveté est une condition de l’art 
suggestif. I] allait plus loin, me semble-t-il, et soutenait que les grands 
poetes de toutes les époques avaient procédé ainsi, et il démontrait que 
l'Tliade, V Enéide et le Paradis perdu sont une mosaique de morceaux 
plus ou moins courts, distincts les uns des autres et reliés par un 
artifice industrieux qui décéle Vingéniosité de l’écrivain, mais n’ajoute 
pas a la qualité poétique de lceuvre. C’est une théorie qui me parait 
4 moi indiscutable et dont je trouve la vérification dans l'étude du 
divin Shakespeare. Considérez les drames de ce poéte sous le point 
de yue psychologique ou simplement scénique, leur unité yous semble 
indiscutable. Considérez-les sous le point de vue poétique, ils vous 
apparaissent comme une succession de courts fragments, duos ou coup- 
lets, stances ou méditations, reliés tellement, quellement par un dia- 
logue dont pas un mot n’ajoute a la valeur du poéte en tant que poéte. 

“ Donec un style trés particulier, une briéveté réfléchie de composi- 
tion, tels sont les deux premiers caractéres de l’école des poétes con- 
temporains, a l’¢tranger, d’ailleurs aussi bien qu’en France. I] fallait 
cette sorte de style et cette sorte de composition pour répondre a la 
sorte d’Idéal quwils ont concu. Ou bien leur art a été exclusivement 
personnel, et ils se sont efforeés de reproduire ce qu'il y a de plus 
subtil et de plus maladif dans la sensibilité d’une créature moderne 
surexcitée par les névroses, ou bien, renoncant ace monde moderne 
et a ses douleurs, ils se sont réfugiés dans une contemplation vision- 
naire des siécles morts, mais dans l’un et dans |’autre cas ils ont 
cherché ardemment, quoi donc? le Réve et toujours le Réve. Ils 
ont inventé un art, de décadence, disent les uns, de renaissance disent 
les autres, art personnel, suraigu, et, affamé d’au dela,—un art 
de haschisch et d’opium, qui correspond bien aux nécessités sociales 
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que j’ai tenté d’analyser aprés vous. Oui, un art de haschisch 
et d’opium! Et pourquois pas?... Lorsque je me rends compte 
des éléments de pessimisme qui flottent dans l’atmosphére d’action 4 
outrance, oi nous souffrons tous, lorsque je vois cette action se faire 
plus brutale, plus violente chaque jour, lorsque je considére les 


cataclysmes publics et privés que l’inévitable marée de la démocratie 
infligera au vieux monde, lorsque je constate le fond de désespoir 
qui se dissimule sous l’apparente magnificence de la science et que 


je mesure l’intensité de pression destructive qu’elle exerce sur les 
plus antiques tendances du coour,—alors j’imagine que le besoin va 
s’imposer plus violent, plus irrésistible chaque jour a certaines Ames 
de s’en aller, comme dit Baudelaire, n’importe oi, mais hors de ce 
monde ? I] n’y aura peut-étre plus de cloitres dans les vallées comme 
aux mauvaises heures de l’agonie romaine, mais beaucoup voudront se 
construire un cloitre idéal ou se réfugier loin de l’odieuse violence des 
hommes, loin de la tyrannie obsédante des Faits! Ce sera l’occasion pour 
la Poésie de se développer davantage encore dans cette tendance qui est 
la sienne depuis qu’elle a commencé d’étre. A cdté de la littérature 
positiviste qui prolonge la Science avec une telle vigueur de moyens, 
une littérature peut et doit grandir, d’une humanité tendre et triste, 
qui plaigne et qui caresse l’endolorissement des esprits froissés, litté- 
rature dont Shelley, dont Keats en Angleterre, dont Baudelaire, Vigny, 
Sully-Prudhomme en France, dont bien d’autres encore sont les 
maitres déja reconnus. Non, vous n’arracherez pas de notre obscur 
et tragique univers cette fleur de songe et de nostalgie dont le parfum 
console de tout; méme du chagrin dont Byron disait qu’on ne se 
console jamais, d’avoir eu vingt-cing ans et de ne plus les avoir,— 
fleur céleste qui refleurira tous les printemps, comme ces autres fleurs 
de la terre que nous avons admirées le matin, dans la petite boutique, 
refleuriront l’année prochaine et les autres années. N’est-ce pas le plus 
gracieux et le plus vrai symbole du germe de poésie qui vit pour 
toujours dans nos 4mes ? “6 


Ils continuérent, jusqu’a leur retour, de parler ainsi, reprenant 
leurs idées et les exprimant sous de nouvelles formes, tandis que le 
soleil éclairait la taciturne campagne, la mer immortelle, les mon- 
tagnes claires. Ils se séparérent sans s’étre convaincus, et peut-étre 
avaient-ils raison l’un et l’autre. Il n’y a pas de théorie absolument 
vraie, puisque de belles cuvres ont été produites d’aprés et contre 
toutes les théories. Mais les spéculations sur l’esthétique ont ce charme 
de nous apprendre a gofiter plus de ces couvres diverses, car elles nous 
apprennent a déplacer nos points de vue et a nous affranchir des 
préjugés. Ainsi pensait celui des deux jeunes gens qui transcrivit 
cette causerie d’un matin d’hiver, ainsi ai-je pensé en la recopiant du 
mieux que j’ail pu. Puisse ainsi penser le lecteur de ces notes de 
philosophie artistique. Pav. Bovurcer. 





